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Preface 


| n the late nineteenth century, Russia was a rising power in Asia. Its 
optimism was embodied in Dostoyevsky’s paean to the triumph of 
Russian troops over a larger but less well-armed Turkoman army at 
Geok-Tepe in December 1880, when he hailed Russia’s civilizing mission 
in Asia: “Let it be only slightly fathomed (but fathomed) that Asia is our 
future outlet, that our riches are there, that there is our ocean; that when 
in Europe, because of the overcrowded condition alone, inevitable and 
humiliating communism is established, communism which Europe her- 
self will loathe,” then will Asia hold out to us “many a promise, many an 
opportunity, the full scale of which we cannot imagine-”! But then a 
series of historic upheavals diverted attention away from the develop- 
ment of Russia’s Far East region — the Bolshevik Revolution, a trauma- 
tizing socioeconomic transformation, two world wars, and a cold war. 
During the century after Dostoyevsky, Asia only intermittently ranked 
high on the Kremlin’s priorities, generally only when Russia’s European 
ambitions were checked. 

Not until Mikhail Gorbachev’s rise to power in 1985 did the Asia- 
Pacific region in general, and Siberia in particular, rank high on the 
Kremlin’s agenda. It was then that the Soviet government began to pay 
attention to the incredible economic dynamism of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion and even more to the international isolation that Moscow had 
created for itself by its previously misguided policies. In his marathon 
speech to the Twenty-seventh Congress of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union on 25 February 1986, Gorbachev called attention to the 
growing importance of the Asian and Pacific sectors of Soviet foreign 
policy: “In that vast region there are many tangled knots and contradic- 
tions; the political situation in some places is unstable. Here it is neces- 
sary without postponement to find the relevant solutions and paths.”? 
There were no details provided, but it was a start. 
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As matters turned out, Gorbachev’s focus was on security issues, not 
the development of Siberia and economic ties with nations in Asia. And, 
as his New Thinking evolved, it stressed interdependence. On 28 July 
1986, in Vladivostok, where he presented the Order of Lenin to the city, 
Gorbachev spoke of “the need for an urgent, radical break with many of 
the conventional approaches to foreign policy”? and warned of the dan- 
ger to the Pacific region as a whole of militarization on a scale that had 
occurred in the European region. It was on this occasion that he held out 
three conciliatory olive branches to China: for the first time, he ad- 
dressed directly “the three obstacles” that China had earlier raised as 
preconditions for improved Sino-Soviet relations: Mongolia, Afghani- 
stan, and Cambodia. But he also used the occasion to stress the impor- 
tance of uskoreniye (acceleration) for the development of economic and 
social conditions in the Soviet Far East. Gorbachev made a number of 
promising moves toward improving relations with China, Japan, and 
South Korea, but his time ran out abruptly. 

With the demise of the Soviet Union in December 1991 and the 
secession of the fourteen non-Russian constituent republics, the Russian 
Federation emerged as an independent heir to an imperial history, al- 
though having lost about a quarter of the territory of the former Soviet 
Union and almost 40 percent of its population. Moreover, as a result of 
the fallout from the rush of the non-Russian republics to independence, 
Russia found itself squeezed out of Europe, and its European perimeter 
moved significantly eastward, both territorially and strategically. One 
Russian scholar observed, “Never since the Middle Ages has Russia’s 
political space been so distant from Atlantic Europe, and never were 
Russian national interests so strongly tied with the challenging East.” 

But the East is no longer the spatially open or vulnerable hinterland it 
once was. No longer can Russia contemplate a thrust in Asia when 
checked in Europe. Asia has changed, as has the strategic environment 
within which Russia operates. Indeed, the strategic environment in East 
Asia differs markedly from any that was known to Russian leaders during 
the past two centuries. Russia and the other key regional actors — China, 
Japan, North Korea, and South Korea — have all undergone momentous 
transformations in recent decades, but only Russia is at ebb tide in an 
area of rising powers. 

As it prepares for the twenty-first century, Russia finds itself “the sick 
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man of Asia.” A status quo power, it is no longer a threat to its neighbors. 
Its parlous foreign and domestic situation mandates a low-cost strategy 
and a policy of accommodation. Lacking are the capabilities that facili- 
tated its imperial advances in Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies: the power to impose political domination on weak, backward, 
feudal kingdoms; the economic wherewithal and motivation to maintain 
a network of patron-client relationships; the military capability to thwart 
competitors and absorb the weak; an attractive ideological and cultural 
model; and demographic resources. Accordingly, past foreign policy be- 
havior determinants may be irrelevant or of greatly diminished salience 
in assessing and anticipating Moscow’s future approach to the region. 

According to Charles Ziegler, “Russia’s position in the Asian-Pacific 
economic order is limited by geography, weak infrastructure, a sparse 
population, and past Soviet neglect. The possibility of expanding Rus- 
sian economic influence in the near future is constrained by incoherent 
taxation and investment, uncoordinated and frequently contradictory 
economic policies followed by Moscow and the regional governments, 
runaway inflation and currency instability, problems of defense conver- 
sion and privatization, and massive foreign debt.”® That the obstacles 
facing Russian leaders are formidable is readily acknowledged by Rus- 
sian analysts. Writing in Segodnya, the scholar Yevgeny Bazhanov noted 
that not only is Russia paying much more attention to the Asia-Pacific 
region but it is also more open to learning from the Asian experience 
than was heretofore the case. Moreover, Moscow recognizes that, like it 
or not, the Asian countries are neighbors and that, “at a time when the. 
central government has tried without any special success to penetrate 
Western markets with Russian goods, the Siberians and the Easterners 
have been able to arrange for mutually beneficial trade with contiguous 
countries” and even to obtain credits, technologies, and skilled man- 
power.° Thus, a key to Russia’s revived great power status is effective 
interaction with the Asia-Pacific region. 

Although politically, militarily, and economically diminished, Russia 
continues to cast a long shadow. A nuclear superpower, its cooperation is 
essential for the creation of any system of security and stability in East 
Asia. The essays included in this volume examine the major changes that 
have occurred under Boris Yeltsin in Russia’s relations with China, 
Japan, and the two Koreas and speculate about their consequences for 
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Russia’s future in the region and with the United States. To enhance the 
book’s cohesiveness, each of the essays treats the following core ques- 
tions: (a) How has the Soviet Union’s demise and Russia’s emergence 
affected the country under consideration? (6) How has Russia’s emer- 
gence affected its options? In what ways does its approach differ from 
that of the former Soviet Union? What accounts for the differences? (c) 
What are the key issues in the relations analyzed? How have they been 
affected by domestic considerations? (4) Finally, what are the implica- 
tions of Russia’s relations with these countries for its relations with the 
United States? The United States is the only “physical” outsider, but its 
strategic interests —of a direct nature and by proxy for local allies to 
whom commitments have been made — make inevitable its inclusion in 
any endeavor that grapples with fundamental issues of security and re- 
gional stability. 

Research for the contribution of Professor Henry Trofimenko was 
supported by a grant from the International Research and Exchanges 
Board, with funds provided by the U.S. Department of State (Title 
VIII) and the National Endowment for the Humanities. None of these 
organizations is responsible for the views expressed. 

We would also like to express our appreciation to the Department of 
Political Science, University of Pennsylvania, for its assistance in helping, 
prepare the manuscript for publication. 
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What Is 
Asia to Russia? 





OLES M. SMOLANSKY 


Russia and the Asia-Pacific Region: 


Policies and Polemics 


TaN present, Atlanticism (or Westernism) and Eurasianism denote two 
different trends in the foreign policy of the Russian Federation. 
In their latest reincarnation, these terms surfaced soon after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union and addressed the questions of Russia’s national 
interests and the orientation of its foreign policy. The Atlanticists were 
led by Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev and embraced many former 
adherents of Mikhail Gorbachev’s New Thinking, which, among other 
things, advocated the incorporation of the Soviet Union in a “common 
European home.” The Atlanticists believed that the Russian Federation 
should at long last become an “integral part” of the West and Western 
civilization. Moscow could do so by renouncing the ideologically in- 
spired Soviet foreign policy objectives of the cold war era, by aban- 
doning reliance on military power as a method of promoting Russia’s 
national interests, and by improving relations with the industrially de- 
veloped, democratic governments of the Western world. Domestically, 
the Atlanticists, who, for the most part, enjoyed the support of President 
Boris Yeltsin, favored the conversion of Russia’s command economy to a 
free market and upheld the principle of “democratization” of the coun- 
try’s institutions and political structure. They were convinced that close 
cooperation with the industrial giants of the West would help Moscow 
attain two related objectives: freeing additional resources for the de- 
velopment of the Russian economy and securing “large-scale [ Western ] 
support for market-oriented reforms in Russia.” As Yeltsin stated in his 
December 1991 message to NATO, relations between Russia and the 
West would henceforth be founded on “recognition of common values 
and a single view of the ways of ensuring international security.”! 

The Atlanticists were opposed by the Eurasianists, who rejected what 
they described as uncritical acceptance of Western political and eco- 
nomic ideas. They argued that Russia’s geographic position — covering 
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as it did vast expanses of both Europe and Asia — left Moscow no choice 
but to develop extensive participation in the affairs of both continents. 
In fact, some Eurasianists suggested that Russia assume the role of a 
bridge connecting Europe and Asia, and many insisted that the Kremlin 
concentrate its attention on the East, not the West. Not surprisingly, 
many adherents of this school of thought were connected with the old 
Soviet institutes and think tanks devoted to the study of Asian affairs. 


Russian Foreign Policy: The First Stage 


In examining Russian diplomacy of the post-Soviet period, Sergei 
Rogov of the Institute of the USA and Canada distinguished between 
three distinct stages. During the first, which lasted from December 1991 
to September 1992, the Kremlin conducted an openly pro-Western pol- 
icy and uncritically accepted Western positions on such major interna- 
tional issues of the day as Yugoslavia, Iraq, and Afghanistan. Moscow 
regarded itself as part of the Western world, claimed that its interests 
were identical to those of Western countries, and was prepared to make 
concessions to its erstwhile rivals even without being asked to do so. It 
was during this period that Russia pulled out of Eastern Europe, paid 
little attention to the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIs ), and, 
in the process, lost the cold war. At the same time, as Rogov notes, 
having abandoned Communist dogma, Russia espoused a different type 
of ideology: “With the enthusiasm of converts we went from exporting 
the idea of ‘world revolution’ to exporting “Western values’” Rogov 
found Moscow’s policy during this period to be extremely shortsighted. 
The concessions that it made were unnecessary, and the West never 
reciprocated. Nor did the Kremlin ask for or receive any guarantees that 
the vacuums that it had created by withdrawing Russian troops would 
not be filled by the Western powers. In any event, the first stage drew to a 
close in September 1992, when Yeltsin bowed to determined pressure by 
the opposition and canceled his planned visit to Japan. As Rogov put it, 
“This was the first wave of nationalist reaction against excessive expecta- 
tions. . . . And this was the first evidence that foreign policy was being 
turned into one of the key issues in the growing domestic policy fight-”? 

Among the initial indications of the existence of Eurasianist thinking 
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was an article written by Sergei Goncharov, head of the Sino-Soviet 
section at the Institute of the Far East of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences (RAS). In it, Goncharov objected to Moscow’s preoccupation 
with the West “as a development model and a business partner” and 
warned the Kremlin not to neglect other regions, such as “China and the 
Islamic world, that were of great importance to Russia.? 

Another early exponent of Eurasianist thinking was a well-known 
politician, State Counselor Sergei Stankevich. Writing in March 1992, 
he described Atlanticism as a foreign policy line that favored Russia’s 
rapid integration with Europe and the general world economy. More 
specifically, its adherents wanted Russia to join the Group of Seven 
(G-7), an organization of the most developed industrial nations, and to 
establish particularly close ties with the United States and Germany — 
the “dominant members of the Atlantic alliance.” It is noteworthy that 
Stankevich and other Eurasianists did not reject Atlanticism out of hand; 
after all, it was the industrially advanced nations that could deliver what 
Russia needed most: credits, economic assistance, and advanced tech- 
nology. What Stankevich and others objected to was the Kremlin’s tilt 
toward the West at the expense of other parts of the world, most notably 
Asia. They argued that the dissolution of the Soviet Union confronted 
Moscow with a new geopolitical reality — Russia was “separated from 
Europe by a whole chain of independent states.” This, in Stankevich’s 
opinion, required a redistribution of “our resources, our possibilities, 
[our] ties, and our interests in favor of Asia.” In addition to geopolitics, 
Russia’s economic weakness made competition with the West impossi- 
ble, leaving Moscow no choice but to look for trade opportunities else- 
where. In this sense, too, Asia definitely merited the Kremlin’s attention. 
In short, Stankevich believed that Eurasianism was bound to emerge as a 
legitimate and important factor in the foreign policy decision-making 
process because Moscow “will have to look for a new balance of Western 
and Eastern orientations that is distinctive to today’s Russia.”* 

At this juncture, it might be appropriate to note that the notion of 
Eurasianism was not a new phenomenon on Russia’s political and philo- 
sophical scenes. It first appeared in the mid-nineteenth century as a 
reaction to the strong Slavophile tendencies of that period and counted 
among its adherents many of the empire’s intellectuals, writers, and ad- 
ministrators. It reemerged in Russian émigré circles during the 1920s 
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and 1930s and, in its latest version, after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union.® As exemplified by the views of Stankevich, moderate contempo- 
rary Eurasianism was neither antidemocratic nor really anti-Western. 
Instead, its adherents were arguing that Russia had major interests in 
regions other than Europe and the Atlantic and that Moscow should 
advance these interests independent of its relations with the Western 
powers. 

It is noteworthy that Kozyrev addressed some of these issues only 
three days after the publication of Stankevich’s article. Writing in Izves- 
tia, the minister said that Russia’s foreign policy must be based on “com- 
mon sense.” This meant the rejection of “messianic ideas” and their 
replacement by “practical concerns about the spiritual and material re- 
vival of Russia as a democratic state.” Although the term messianism was 
generally understood to mean “Communist ideology,’ in this particular 
instance Kozyrev may be assumed to have attacked the adherents of 
Eurasianism as well. Be that as it may, he went on to say that Russia’s 
national interests should be defined not in terms of “geopolitical align- 
ment” but in terms of the “establishment of a high standard of living for 
its population and the preservation of human rights.”° It is equally note- 
worthy, however, that Kozyrev did not advocate neglect of the non- 
Western world. In this sense, there was some overlap between the basic 
premises of Stankevich’s Eurasianism and Kozyrev’s Atlanticism.” 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA) position was supported by a 
group of scholars, associated with the Center for International Studies at 
the Moscow State Institute for International Relations. In an article de- 
voted to Russian foreign policy, Andrei Zagorski, Anatolii Zlobin, Ser- 
gei Solodovnik, and Mark Khrustalev presented an image of the world 
economy in the shape of overlapping or concentric circles.* At the center 
were situated the G-7 states, followed by circles representing the devel- 
oped and developing countries of Europe, Asia, and the rest of the 
world. Since the collapse of the Soviet Union and its economy left Russia 
on the outskirts of the world system, Moscow’s main “foreign policy 
objective . . . should be preparing the ground for rising from the periph- 
ery to the core of the world economy and joining the Group of Seven.” 
The scholars also argued that “another basic interest of Russia . . . [was] 
to retain her role as a European nation.” It was not necessary for Moscow 
to “join every major multilateral European structure,” but the Kremlin 
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should “strengthen... the political dialogue and cooperation with 
these structures, particularly with the European Community.” 

Turning to Asia, Zagorski et al. attacked the Eurasianists for creating 
“a great illusion to reincarnate the myth of Russian ‘special destiny’ as a 
cultural and economic ‘bridge’ between Europe and Asia.” In doing so, 
the Eurasianists neglected the fact that “a genuine synthesis of European 
and Asian cultures” had been going on since 1945, as evidenced by a 
“growing number of Asian states joining or approaching the core of the 
world economy.” Therefore, Russia’s task was not to serve as some myth- 
ical “bridge” but “to join in the process of synthesis [between Europe 
and Asia] that was already going on.” Specifically, Moscow was urged to 
gain “access to mechanisms of regional cooperation and development” 
in the Asia-Pacific region (APR), a task that, as will be shown below, 
Kozyrev had already begun to tackle. In any event, during the first stage 
of Russia’s foreign policy, the Atlanticists, led by Kozyrev and backed by 
Yeltsin, clearly had the upper hand. 


Russian Foreign Policy: The Second Stage 


The second stage (September 1992—December 1993) produced some 
early indications that the Kremlin was now ready openly to contradict 
the West. For one thing, the two began to differ over trade in weapons 
and missile technology. Moscow also modified its anti-Serbian policy in 
the Yugoslav conflict and began to shift its stand on Iraq. Nevertheless, 
the basic pro-Western thrust of Russia’s foreign policy remained intact, 
as evidenced by Yeltsin’s initial consent to letting Poland and other East 
European states join NATO. In another new development, as Rogov re- 
ports, “Russian diplomacy came to be openly party-oriented and became 
a tool for mobilization of foreign policy support for . . . forces compet- 
ing in the Russian political arena.” Reference was made here to Kozyrev’s 
call for Western backing in Yeltsin’s struggle against the “reds and 
browns,” which led to a conflict between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Supreme Soviet and eventually culminated in an open confron- 
tation between the government and the parliament in October 1993.” 

In the meantime, in his 22 October 1992 speech before the Supreme 
Soviet, Kozyrev made a bow to the Eurasianists, saying that Russia 
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should not limit its opportunities in the international arena to any one 
region. Rather than choosing between the West and the East, Moscow 
should seek a “maximum of possible interactions” in Europe, Asia, and 
elsewhere. Some observers were not sure whether this display of even- 
handedness signified a change of heart on the part of Russia’s leading 
Atlanticist or whether Kozyrev, the consummate diplomat, was simply 
mindful of his audience. (It will be recalled that the conservative legisla- 
ture and its speaker, Ruslan Khasbulatov, were often critical of the pro- 
Western slant to Moscow’s foreign policy.) In retrospect, it would ap- 
pear that the second explanation was closer to the mark. Nevertheless, in 
November and December 1992, respectively, Yeltsin traveled to South 
Korea and China. Both visits were intended to promote trade and im- 
prove economic cooperation between the Russian Federation and the 
two important East Asian states—an indication that, rhetoric aside, 
Yeltsin’s Kremlin was aware of Asia’s importance to Russia.!° 

Still, in terms of the public debates of the second stage, the deck 
remained stacked in favor of the Atlanticists. An interesting analysis of 
Russian foreign policy appeared in late 1992.1! Written by Aleksei Ar- 
batov (Center for Geopolitical and Military Prognosis), it endorsed 
many of Kozyrev’s pet positions and initiatives, including the notion of 
close cooperation between Russia and the United States. This course of 
action was all the more desirable because Washington no longer har- 
bored expansionist, “hegemonic” ideas. Rather, as its power declined, 
and as it “reduce[d] its military presence . . . in Europe and the Far 
East, the United States . . . [was] not interested in disturbing the re- 
gional and subregional balance of forces.” Since Arbatov saw “a strong 
democratic Russia . . . [as] a most important element in this balance,” 
he concluded that Moscow’s “constructive role correspond[ed] to 
American interests of maintaining regional stability.” All this seemed to 
pave the way for close cooperation or what will later be described as a 
“strategic partnership” between the former cold war rivals. 

To help maintain stability, Arbatov suggested that Moscow adopt 
“various methods in various regions.” In Europe, Russian interests were 
best served by continued “American military presence and leadership in 
[NATO’s] command structures.” In the Middle East and South Asia, 
Russia should be concerned about threats to the security of the new 
Transcaucasian and Central Asian republics. To help protect them, the 
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Kremlin should not shy away from the use of force, a course of action to 
which Washington, presumably, would not object. (Arbatov did not 
elaborate.) In the Far East, as in Europe, “Russian interests (as distinct 
from those of the USSR) are met by retaining the American military 
presence in Japan.” Arbatov arrived at this conclusion in the following 
manner: U.S. withdrawal was bound to lead to the remilitarization of 
Japan and, in due course, to a confrontation between Tokyo and Beijing. 
Such a turn of events would not serve Moscow’s interests: “A sharp 
change in the balance of power in favor of either China or Japan, and the 
appearance of hegemonistic aspirations in one of these powers, could 
create a direct threat to the Russian Far East.” Elsewhere, Moscow 
should seek Washington’s consent for “joint measures . . . for maintain- 
ing stability in the western part of the Pacific Ocean.” 

In early 1993, Kozyrev circulated in the Supreme Soviet the draft of a 
document entitled “The Concept of Russian Federation Foreign Pol- 
icy.”!? According to the foreign minister, it was being used by the MFA as 
“the basis for its own political activities.” It was noted at the time that 
this draft “Concept” rested on three “fundamental postulates”: 

1. The ideologically motivated struggle between the “two systems” 
was over, rendering a “large proportion of arms accumulated in the era 
of confrontation unnecessary.” (V. Isakov, an opposition member of the 
Supreme Soviet who publicly commented on the draft “Concept,” at- 
tacked this proposition on the ground that the world was still a danger- 
ous place, that some of the old contradictions remained, and that the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union made “the situation even more unpredictable.” 
For these reasons, Russia should not engage in unilateral disarmament. ) 

2. “The chief threat to world stability today comes from the countries 
of the ‘third world?” This made it necessary for Moscow and Wash- 
ington to cooperate in efforts to maintain international security. “For 
these purposes,” the draft “Concept” noted, “we should reorient our 
military potential toward ensuring global stability and creating in con- 
junction with the United States reliable guarantees of our common 
safety.” (To Isakov, the casting of Russia in the role of an international 
policeman —even on equal terms with the United States—made no 
sense: “Don’t we look rather ridiculous in this cowboy get-up?”) 

3. “Russia is a democratic rule-of-law state sharing ‘a general under- 
standing of the fundamental values of world civilization?” (Isakov 
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found this pronouncement hypocritical. Since when had this been the 
case? he asked. “Since Yeltsin read his manifesto on a tank?”) 

In any event, the draft “Concept” made clear that the MFA regarded 
Washington as Moscow’s most important partner in international af- 
fairs: “For the foreseeable future, relations with the United States of 
America will remain one of Russia’s top foreign policy priorities. . . . 
Russia will strive for a steady development of relations with . . . [the 
United States | with the aim of strategic partnership and in the future — 
alliance.” Turning to Asia, the draft “Concept” was less than kind to a 
former Soviet ally, the People’s Republic of China (PRC): “A realistic 
transformation in the nature of our relations with China must take into 
account the differences in ideology and sociopolitical systems of the two 
countries as well as Russia’s lack of alternative to intensive and saturated 
neighborly ties with it.” At the same time, Moscow had to make sure that 
“third countries” did not use the “China card” in their relations with 
Russia, while also guarding against the use of the “Russia card” in Bei- 
jing. This curious formulation — highlighting the ideological differences 
between the two states but emphasizing the overriding need to cooper- 
ate — came back to haunt the MFA later. Otherwise, the draft “Concept” 
advocated the establishment of close relations with Japan and the Re- 
public of Korea without explaining how this worthy goal was to be 
attained. As attested to by Isakov’s comments, the parliamentary opposi- 
tion had little use for Kozyrev’s document. 

Criticism of the draft “Concept” came from other sources as well. 
Some analysts, who objected to its overriding “Westernism” and were 
sympathetic to the Eurasianist point of view, noted that the document 
failed to take into account the “salient features of Russia and its people.” 
A major omission, this jeopardized the “effective implementation” of the 
“Concept.” Iakov Pliais explained that the document disregarded the 
“unique geopolitical and geocultural position” of the Russian Federa- 
tion. Situated in Europe and in Asia, Russia could “successfully perform 
the role of a connecting link . . . between the developed West and the 
rapidly developing East.” For this reason, Pliais argued that one of the 
“most important tasks of Russian diplomacy” should be assistance in 
constructing a “bridge between the West and the East.” Otherwise, he 
believed, Moscow should exert its influence to “lower the level of mili- 
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tary confrontations” in Europe as well as in Asia and to serve as a “media- 
tor” in efforts to solve the “problems arising in the Eurasian space.”!4 

In addition, as noted, attacks on the Kremlin’s pro-Western orienta- 
tion or, more specifically, on the perceived neglect of the Asia-Pacific 
region in general and of Siberia and the Russian Far East in particular 
were also made by scholars specializing in Asian affairs. Thus, in an 
article written in late 1992—early 1993,'* Aleksei Bogaturov of the In- 
stitute of the Far East argued that, no matter how much Kozyrev and his 
associates might be drawn to the West, they would not be able to get 
around “two hard facts: . . . never, since the Middle Ages, has Russia’s 
political sphere been more distant from Atlantic Europe, and never were 
Russian national interests so strongly tied to the challenging East.” 

Turning to the Asia-Pacific region, Bogaturov insisted that the policy 
of relative retreat, initiated by Gorbachev and adhered to by Yeltsin in 
spite of some statements to the contrary, would have to be revised for 
the following reasons: (1) The Russian Federation was facing “possible 
economic isolation from what may become a Japan-China-Kazakhstan 
‘business belt?” likely to be established “along newly built railroads 
south of the Trans-Siberian line.’ (2) Russia was beginning to confront 
new political realities in relations with such former allies as Mongolia, 
Vietnam, and North Korea, where Soviet influence had once prevailed. 
All three, as well as Laos, had been abandoned by Russia and were trying 
to establish trade relations with and secure economic assistance from the 
West (or China). 

To deal with some of these problems, the Kremlin would have to 
initiate a vigorous program of economic development in Siberia and the 
Far East. It would also have to play a “positive strategic role” in the 
Pacific region. As Bogaturov explained it, although Russia “retreated 
from forward boundaries to its national territory, . .. she remains a 
Pacific nation whose principal objective is to be engaged in a construc- 
tive way in the U.S.-based regional system.” This formulation is note- 
worthy because it shed some light on the thinking of at least some 
Eurasianists during the early post-Soviet period: they objected not to 
Moscow’s cooperation with Washington but to Kozyrev’s European ori- 
entation. In fact, recognizing America’s military and economic supe- 
riority, they urged Russia to form a “strategic partnership” with the 
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United States in the APR. They considered the Russian Federation to be 
“militarily strong enough to defend [its] national interests” but argued 
that these “interests would be protected more safely by . . . [means of ] 
political understanding with the United States.” As Bogaturov saw it, 
such an accord would provide for “shared responsibilities and coopera- 
tive practices” and would enhance “peace and stability in the Pacific” 
region, 

It might be noted in passing that the view advanced by Bogaturov 
foreshadowed the position that the MFA adopted in late 1993. In a 
new document entitled “Concepts of the Foreign Policy of the Russian 
Federation,’ which superseded the earlier draft “Concept,” the ministry 
argued that Russian interests would be best served by sharing with the 
United States the responsibility for maintaining security in the Asia- 
Pacific region. This meant, in part, that the “military potential” of the 
Russian Federation would be “reoriented” without negatively affecting 
regional stability and that Russia and the United States would jointly 
establish “reliable guarantees of general security.”!® In short, during the 
second stage of Russia’s foreign policy, occasional criticism did not sig- 
nificantly affect Kozyrev’s determination to pursue his Atlanticist pol- 
icies. Even those of his critics who openly objected to the MFA’s 
European orientation expressed themselves in favor of a “strategic part- 
nership” with the United States in the Asia-Pacific region. A major shift 
occurred only in 1994, following the parliamentary elections of Decem- 
ber 1993 and the stunning victory of the Communists and, above all, of 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s right-wing Liberal-Democratic party. 


Russian Foreign Policy: The Third Stage 


The third stage was ushered in by the December 1993 elections. Sur- 
prised and shocked by the success of the extremist groups, “many recent 
liberal Westernizers found themselves caught up in efforts to ‘out- 
Zhirinovsky Zhirinovsky.” In the realm of foreign policy, top priority 
was now assigned to the “defense of national interests,’ while the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States was declared a Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. The Kremlin also went on record admitting that some Russian 
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interests did indeed diverge from those of the Western powers. Bosnia 
and Iraq were cited as illustrations of this contention, but “the most 
striking change” occurred with respect to NATO. Brushing aside its ear- 
lier complacency, the Kremlin “became sharply critical of any expansion 
of the North Atlantic alliance through inclusion of the Soviet Union’s 
Warsaw Pact allies”’ However, even at this juncture, Moscow could not 
completely shake its “pro-Western inertia” The Kremlin announced that 
it had entered into a “mature strategic partnership” with Washington, 
agreed to join NATO’s “Partnership for Peace” program, and signed an 
accord with the European Union.!° But, in reality, these declarative 
intentions amounted to little or nothing. 

The December 1993 victory of the extremists resulted in extensive 
soul-searching on the part of Russia’s political and intellectual elites. One 
of the more impressive efforts flowed from the pen of Professor Viaches- 
lav Dashichev of the Institute of Economic and Social Research (RAS), 
who listed several factors that accounted for the negativism displayed 
by the Russian electorate. In addition to wounded national pride — 
yesterday's superpower had become today’s developing nation (“an Up- 
per Volta with nuclear weapons,” as one Russian joke described the 
Russian Federation) — the Russian economy and statehood ( gosudarst- 
vennost’) had also collapsed. The country’s political elite and, for that 
matter, the society as a whole were in a state of “moral decay,” crime was 
rampant, and the masses were impoverished and therefore disdainful of 
the efforts of the liberal reformers, like Yeltsin and former Premier Yegor 
Gaidar. In contrast, small groups of entrepreneurs and corrupt officials 
enjoyed unprecedented but, in most instances, ill-gotten wealth. Since 
many Russians associated the worsening economic situation with the 
Western-inspired efforts at rapid economic reform, their attitude gradu- 
ally turned anti-Western and particularly anti-American. As both the left 
and right wings of Russia’s political spectrum were peddling anti- 
Westernism, an electoral shift in their favor should not have come as a 
major shock. These developments left Yeltsin and his associates no 
choice but to engage in a verbal perestroika of their own. They did so, in 
early 1994, by emphasizing “nationalist accents” and by “demonstrating 
their adherence to the traditional ‘special’ nationalist interests of Russia 
as a great power in the European space.” A complementary, and no less 
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important, task was to dispel the impression that the Kremlin was “sub- 
missive|ly] following the Western, and particularly American, foreign 
policy course.”!” 

Indeed, the change in tone of the Russian leaders’ public pronounce- 
ments was remarkable. In an article published in February 1994,!8 Kozy- 
rev continued to favor a “consistent . . . promotion of [ Russia’s] na- 
tional interests through openness and cooperation with the outside 
world.” Adherence to these principles improved “Russia’s positions in 
the international arena and creat[ed]| a favorable climate for interna- 
tional development.” At the same time, echoing some of the sentiments 
expressed by his left- and right-wing critics, Kozyrev admitted that the 
end of the cold war did not usher in an “idyllic” stage in international 
relations. Instead, “new threats to our interests” were on the rise, requir- 
ing the Kremlin to promote and defend these interests “energetically 
and, where necessary, uncompromisingly.” 

In revising the former set of priorities, Kozyrev was now arguing that 
precedence should be given to Russian interests in the Commonwealth 
of Independent States as well as in the West. (“In the European sphere 
our central task is to participate in building a peaceful, democratic, 
united Europe,” he wrote, indicating continued adherence to Gorba- 
chev’s notion of a “common European home.”) At the same time, in 
another concession to the Eurasianists, Kozyrev allowed that “an impor- 
tant foreign policy task is to use in Russia’s interests its unique position 
as a Eurasian power.” He went on to say that, “in recent years,” Moscow 
succeeded in “paving the way to large-scale cooperation with leading 
Asian states — India, China, Japan—and also . . . in developing relations 
with our new partners (South Korea, the countries of ASEAN and the 
Persian Gulf). The time had now come to exploit “these new oppor- 
tunities in the sphere of economic, . . . scientific, and technical coopera- 
tion.” Another important task was the “effective incorporation of the 
regions of Siberia and the Far East in international cooperation in the 
Asia-Pacific region.” Conspicuously absent from Kozyrev’s discussion of 
Moscow’s policy in Asia were references to the United States and the 
former allies of the Soviet Union. These omissions tended to reinforce 
the widely held suspicion that the Kremlin had found it difficult to 
explain its attitude toward these issues to the increasingly skeptical and 
vocal opposition. 
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Additional light on the subjects of Russo-American relations and of 
Russian interests in the APR was shed in April 1994, when the state 
Duma’s Committee on International Affairs organized a conference at- 
tended by representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as well as 
numerous academic specialists on Asia and the Pacific. The discussants 
covered a variety of topics, including the general political situation in the 
APR, Moscow’s bilateral relations with the states of that region, and the 
specific problems of the Russian Far East.!? 

Discussing the general political situation, A. Muradian (Institute of 
International Economics and Political Research) argued that the events 
unfolding in the Asia-Pacific region were heavily influenced by the politi- 
cal situation in the “strategic quadrangle” that included Russia, the 
United States, China, and Japan. In describing the “optimal strategic 
line” that Moscow should follow, Muradian disagreed with the thrust of 
the policy advocated by some of his pro-Atlanticist colleagues and also, 
in the past, by the MFA. While seeking to establish mutually profitable 
relations with the other powers, Russia should maintain a “correct dis- 
tance from all of the ‘corners’ of the quadrangle” and should not enter 
into strategic partnerships with any of them, including the United 
States. Muradian explained his position in terms of Russia’s current 
military and economic weakness, which precluded Moscow from deal- 
ing with Washington on even terms. This meant that Russia could not, 
for the time being, become a viable strategic partner of the United 
States, reducing Moscow to the role of Washington’s “junior partner.” 
Turning to the MFA, Muradian described its ambitions as an outgrowth 
of the “previous ideological globalist approach, when the Soviet Union 
had certain grounds to claim the status of a ‘superpower. ” 

According to Muradian, “historical experience and political theory” 
demonstrated conclusively that the state of imbalance of power, charac- 
teristic of current U.S.-Russian relations, usually results either in the 
balancer (the United States) supporting the weakest link in the “strate- 
gic quadrangle” (the Russian Federation) or in a collusion between the 
balancer and one or two of the stronger partners at the expense of the 
weakest. These issues, Muradian concluded, must be studied thoroughly 
before the decision to enter into a “strategic relationship” is made. A 
similar argument, emphasizing Russia’s weakness (“Russia’s weight in 
the APR corresponds roughly to that of . . . Indonesia”) and urging the 
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maintenance of the regional military and political status quo, was also 
advanced by N. Maletin and S. Solodovnik of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. They decried the continuing adherence to Soviet-style 
“gigantism” in Russian foreign policy and warned against excessive de- 
termination to achieve a “breakthrough” in Moscow-Washington rela- 
tions. Accordingly, they opposed the notion of a “strategic partnership” 
with the United States and advocated Russian participation in the affairs 
of the APR on a “realistic” and limited basis. 

Others, in contrast, continued to favor close cooperation between 
Russia and the United States. Among them, A. Boliatko (Institute of the 
Far East) argued that two of the regional great powers — China and 
Japan — were working to undermine Moscow’s influence in the APR. 
Their task was made easier because Russia’s military and economic po- 
tential was on the decline and because the Russian Federation was con- 
tributing less than 1 percent of the region’s economic activity. At the 
same time, the United States was engaged in serious economic competi- 
tion with Japan, China, and other APR countries. Washington was also 
vitally interested in cooperating with Moscow in an effort to reduce their 
respective nuclear arsenals. These considerations created favorable con- 
ditions for close cooperation between the two states. At the same time, 
Boliatko objected to the gradual unilateral disarmament program, which 
he felt Russia had engaged in without regard for the policies and actions 
of the other Asian states. Many of them, he pointed out, were increasing 
their military budgets and stepping up their military preparations. 

Muradian also summarized other participants’ remarks. According to 
V. Urliapov (Institute of Oriental Studies, RAS), the Kremlin had to 
resolve one “cardinal issue”: “Will Russia recognize the leading role of 
the United States in guaranteeing the insecurity of the APR or will it 
choose a different strategy and tactics. [ And, if so, ] which?” He went on 
to note that South Korea was advocating the creation in the APR and, 
above all, in Northeast Asia of a political system resembling the Organi- 
zation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). Issues of re- 
gional security were also being discussed at the meetings of ASEAN. 
Urliapov believed that two subregional security organizations would 
emerge as a result of these deliberations, one in Northeast Asia, the other 
in Southeast Asia. In due course, they might join to form one broad 
organization. Other experts agreed — it was important for Russia to par- 
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ticipate in the processes aiming at regional integration and security. In 
the meantime, however, the Kremlin should also endeavor to improve 
bilateral relations with the states of the Asia-Pacific region.”° 

Turning to the problems of the Russian Far East, many participants 
in the Duma conference expressed alarm at the state of regional affairs 
and agreed that Moscow’s current main task was to preserve control over 
(sokhranit’ za soboi) that remote area. It was also felt that, in order to 
foster development, the Russian Far East had to be integrated econom- 
ically into the APR and, even more important, into Northeast Asia. 
Among other things, international investment had to be encouraged and 
exports increased.*1 

In summing up the discussions, Muradian closed on an upbeat note: 
in spite of a “certain inconsistency” in Russian diplomacy, important 
changes had been introduced, and the MFA had begun to implement a 
“realistic, deideologized foreign policy . . . in the APR.” In the process, 
Moscow distanced itself from the “previous globalist approach,” basing 
this move on a desire to achieve a “unified all-Asian policy and a regional 
security system.” Instead, the Russian diplomats now accepted the view 
that Moscow’s political and economic relations with the countries of the 
APR must be “diversified” and that it was more useful to pursue one’s 
objectives in “small but concrete steps” rather than issuing “global . . . 
declarations” that were impossible to implement. Equally important was 
the growing realization that economic interests were closely tied to polit- 
ical interests. Some conferees even spoke of the wisdom of subordinat- 
ing Russia’s foreign policy to its economic interests. 

The next step in the enunciation of Russia’s changing attitude toward 
the Asia-Pacific region was taken in November 1994, during a meeting of 
the MFA’s Foreign Policy Council.?? Presided over by Deputy Foreign 
Ministers A. Panov and A. Chernyshev, the meeting was devoted to the 
subject of “Problems of Security, Stability, and Integration in the APR 
and the Interests of Russia” As reported by Diplomaticheskii vestnik, the 
discussions demonstrated that rapid economic growth as well as political 
and economic interaction among the states situated in it had now ren- 
dered the APR one of the priority regions for the Russian Federation. 
With this in mind, the speakers urged Moscow to persevere in its efforts 
to establish new “regulatory mechanisms” and to strengthen regional 
security. The participants also agreed that Russia had to try to join the 
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region’s “integrationist processes.” This meant that Moscow should at- 
tempt to increase bilateral economic relations with the APR states and, in 
addition to participation in the work of the Pacific Economic Council 
(PEC) and the Council on Pacific Economic Cooperation (CPEC), con- 
tinue its efforts to gain admission to the more exclusive Organization for 
Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 

The highlight of the meeting was a speech by Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Panov. Because of its importance, his presentation deserves to be con- 
sidered in some detail. Panov began by accepting the Eurasianist position 
that Russia could not secure its national interests without an “active and 
full-scale policy in the East.” In this sense, Russian policy in the East had 
to be placed on an equal footing with Russian policy in the West. In fact, 
he went on to say, “the stronger [ Russia’s | positions are in the East, the 
more confidently and decisively we can act in the West.” It was with this 
in mind that the MFA had designated 1994 as the “year of Asia.” 

Panov noted that Moscow’s policy in Asia was now based on the 
pursuit of the following objectives: (1) developing “normal, good- 
neighborly, [and] mutually beneficial . . . relations with all countries” 
of the APR; (2) “securing Russia’s participation in the region’s political 
and economic processes”; and (3) securing “assistance . . . for the eco- 
nomic transformations” in Russia and the “inclusion of Siberia and the 
Far East in the international cooperation of the APR.” 

In pursuing this policy, Panov continued, the MFA had to take into 
account Russia’s weak economic base in eastern Siberia and the Far East. 
It also had to overcome “certain shortcomings . . . in our Eastern diplo- 
macy” of the early post-Soviet period. Although the MFA had disassoci- 
ated itself from the Communist approach to the countries of the APR, 
“we adopted another ideologized approach” and virtually abandoned the 
Soviet Union’s Asian allies, among them North Korea, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Mongolia. “Given the amount of resources [that the Soviet Union 
had | invested in their economic development,” Panov admitted, this was 
an “irrational approach.” To rectify these mistakes, in 1994 Russia set out 
to restore economic cooperation with these states. Elsewhere in Asia, 
however, Moscow was able to achieve some successes: “Trade with the 
countries of the APR is growing faster than with Europe and now con- 
stitutes more than 40 percent of Russia’s total commodity exchange.” 

Nevertheless, serious problems remained. For one thing, various gov- 
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ernment agencies had yet to discard their “one-sided” pro-Western orien- 
tation and their acceptance of the “syndrome of remoteness” of the Asia- 
Pacific region. It was also necessary to pursue more actively new forms of 
trade and economic cooperation with various Asian states, including 
China, Vietnam, North Korea, and Mongolia. But, above all, Moscow 
had “to devote radically more attention to the socioeconomic develop- 
ment of our Far East, to attracting the population, including migrants 
from the Near Abroad, [and] to granting the inhabitants of the Far East 
more independence in the sphere of economic activity.” Shifting the 
focus, Panov also referred to “individual problems of bilateral relations” 
between Russia and some APR states that the opposition was using for its 
own political purposes. Among such issues were the “so-called ‘threat of 
Chinese expansion in the Russian Far East’ as well as the projected ter- 
ritorial concessions to China and Japan.” The minister found the use of 
these issues by the opposition reprehensible — it unnecessarily compli- 
cated problems with which the MFA was trying to deal. 

Although Russia was seeking to establish “equal and mutually benefi- 
cial” relations with all the states of the APR, it was not interested in 
entering into any bilateral or multilateral alliances. Not only would such 
arrangements create suspicions about Moscow’s motives, but they were 
also bound to lead to countermeasures. This would be all the more 
regrettable, Panov argued, because Russia was no longer regarded by the 
Asian-Pacific countries as a threat to their security. On the contrary, 
many of the region’s “middle-level” states favored Russian military pres- 
ence in the APR, regarding it as essential for the maintenance of a “stable 
balance of power.” For this reason, as well as to protect its own security 
and to deny unnamed others the opportunity to play a “special role” in 
the APR, Panov believed that Russia should maintain its military poten- 
tial in the Far East “at an appropriate level??? In implicitly criticizing 
Washington’s aspirations to a “special role” in the Asia-Pacific region, 
and in agreeing that Russia should maintain a military presence in the 
Far East, Panov demonstrated how far the MFA had come in accepting 
some of the major planks of the Eurasianist position. It is equally note- 
worthy, however, that, in emphasizing the “appropriate level” of military 
strength, the Kremlin remained far apart from the opposition’s demands 
for a significant increase in Russia’s military forces in the Far East (see 
below). 
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In any event, Panov believed that the best way to ensure the safety 
and security of the APR was to develop a “mechanism which would be 
acceptable to all” the region’s states. It was not an impossible task, a view 
that was shared by most of the APR governments. As for Moscow, it no 
longer favored “global, broad-based ideas and concepts” but preferred 
“scrupulous, step-by-step” negotiations, designed to lead to “concrete 
agreements.” Panov explained that Russian policy was now based on the 
assumption that the projected “regional security mechanism” would 
consist of several stages and would come in “many variants, which 
would reflect the “actual willingness of individual states to participate in 
specific security structures.” The “mechanism” would also take into con- 
sideration the “specifics of bilateral relations and alliances.” And, finally, 
such a “mechanism” would evolve from “local agreements to a far-flung 
network of general regional structures” and would move from “simple 
forms of cooperation . . . to more complex forms of regional interac- 
tion.” Panov concluded by noting that Russia’s policy in the APR would 
be guided not so much by military as by economic considerations. As he 
put it, the MFA continued to emphasize “securing Russia’s worthy par- 
ticipation in the regional economic structures.” 

Additional light on the official position was shed by Valerii Denisov, 
deputy director of the First Asian Department at the MFA.” He reiter- 
ated that “Russia, as a major Eurasian power,’ was determined to partici- 
pate fully in the affairs of the Asia-Pacific region and listed the “elimina- 
tion of the sources of tension” as one of Moscow’s main regional tasks. 
Denisov then proceeded to spell out what Panov, and Kozyrev before 
him, had merely implied: that the end of the cold war did not terminate 
the “struggle for military and political leadership in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion.” Instead, it had become evident that Washington remained deter- 
mined “not only to maintain but actually to reinforce its position” and 
that the “military factor . . . [was] the most important element in Amer- 
ican strategy in the Asia-Pacific region.” 

In contrast with the United States, “Russia favors an active and con- 
structive dialogue on issues of security” in the APR. With this in mind, 
Moscow was taking part in “informal meetings on security and coopera- 
tion between the Northeast Asian countries (the Russian Federation, the 
United States, the PRC, the Republic of Korea, and the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic).” Russia also participated in a “trilateral dialogue 
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(Russian Federation—United States—Japan) on security in the northern 
part of the Pacific Ocean” and in the deliberations of the Asia-Pacific 
Council on Security Issues. A major “breakthrough” was achieved when 
Moscow became a participant in the ASEAN Regional Forum. During its 
July 1994 session in Thailand, Kozyrev made several suggestions, de- 
signed to stimulate regional cooperation in dealing with some of the 
area’s most pressing problems. Among them were “reinforcement of the 
nuclear non-proliferation regime (development of an arms trade code 
and register), and greater efforts in the fight against organized crime, 
maritime piracy, and drug smuggling.” Moscow was also interested in 
promoting “confidence-building measures . . . in the military realm.” 
Among them were exposition of “military doctrines (publication of 
‘White Books’ on defense), increased contacts between military agencies, 
notification of military maneuvers, invitation of foreign observers to at- 
tend maneuvers, and restrictions on the length of maneuvers.” 

Shifting to individual countries, Denisov, not surprisingly, painted a 
rosy picture. Having “markedly stepped up its efforts aimed at strength- 
ening . . . [ties] with the Asian and Pacific states}? Moscow was pursu- 
ing a policy of “constructive partnership, genuinely equal cooperation, 
and good-neighborliness with China.” Denisov emphasized that the 
Kremlin was determined to “comply with the 1991 border regulation 
agreement | between the two states], despite demands by the governor 
of Maritime Krai that the document be revised.”?° 

Turning to Japan, Denisov explained that it was Moscow’s intention 
“to develop its relations with Japan in strict accordance with interna- 
tional standards and without any linkage whatsoever to the so-called 
‘territorial issue?” A dialogue between the two governments was con- 
tinuing, as both sides strove “to accumulate positive potential on a basis 
of pragmatic interests.” Thus, they agreed “to begin negotiations on 
fishing issues in the South Kuril Islands region.” Relations with South 
Korea were “based on principles of constructive and mutually comple- 
mentary partnership,” while efforts were continuing to move relations 
with North Korea out of their “stage of decline.” Otherwise, progress 
was also being achieved in fostering cooperation between the Russian 
Federation on the one hand and Mongolia and the countries of Indo- 
china and ASEAN on the other. Summing up, Denisov concluded else- 
where that, of late, “Russia’s policy in the APR has been acquiring a 
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measure of dynamism.” In the process, the Kremlin was said to have 
“stead [ied] its foreign policy, gearing it more to defending national 
interests and expanding both multilateral and bilateral cooperation.”?” 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs —as well as the entire Yeltsin admin- 
istration — did indeed come a long way in publicly embracing some of 
the Eurasianist-inspired criticism and in distancing the Kremlin from 
earlier attempts to join the U.S.-dominated regional security system. But 
how serious and how successful had they been in pursuing Russian 
interests in the APR? On this question, the opinions of the bureaucrats 
and of their critics differed widely, and it is to this issue that I now turn. 


The Critics 


Whatever one may think of Yeltsin’s style of leadership or of the content 
of his policies, he does deserve recognition for letting his opponents 
speak their mind. Freedom of expression and of the press is a fact of life 
in the Russian Federation, as evidenced, in part, by the criticism leveled 
at the MFA’s policies in the Asia-Pacific region. Thus, at the very MFA 
Foreign Policy Council meeting of November 1994 where Panov pre- 
sented a flattering account of Moscow’s relations with the states of the 
APR, Georgii Arbatov (Institute of the USA and Canada) expressed 
disappointment that “complications” in relations with the Western 
powers were not translated into “successes” in the East. Partly to blame 
was the Yeltsin administration’s failure to devise a coherent strategy for 
the Asia-Pacific region. “Our steps . . . [toward China] are not entirely 
well planned.” “Confusion” reigned in Russo-Japanese relations, while 
relations with the two Koreas and Mongolia were stagnant. Arbatov was 
also most unhappy about the situation that had developed in the Russian 
Far East, which he described as the country’s “Achilles’ heel.” He be- 
lieved that “everything is being done to tear” this territory away from 
Russia. If this trend continued, “trade and any forms of relations of our 
Far East with the apr states will be more intensive than they are with the 
European part of Russia.”?8 

Sergei Rogov was another noted critic of the Kremlin’s policy in the 
Asia-Pacific region.” In his already-quoted article, he observed that it 
had recently become fashionable among government officials to pay lip 
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service to the Eurasian concept. Its adherents were arguing that, since 
“Russia cannot become a part of the West,” it should search for “an 
alternative to its pro-Western orientation on the Asian continent.” 
Words aside, however, in the overall context of Moscow’s foreign policy, 
Rogov argued, Asia continued to “play a secondary role.” While the 
Soviet Union had sought to establish a continent-wide “system of collec- 
tive security in Asia? the Russian Federation had no such ambitions. 
Instead, Rogov thought it “more accurate to speak of separate, poorly 
coordinated and often mutually contradictory attempts by Russian di- 
plomacy to revive individual sections of its Asian policy, mainly through 
concessions on our part.” Little wonder, therefore, that “Russia’s posi- 
tions in the Asia-Pacific region have begun to weaken markedly.” 

Rogov provided the following illustrations in support of his conten- 
tion. The economic gap between eastern Siberia and the Russian Far 
East, on the one hand, and European Russia, on the other, was widen- 
ing, prompting large numbers of Russians to migrate west. Paralleling 
this trend was the increase in economic cooperation between the eastern 
provinces and the Asia-Pacific states. These developments did not bode 
well for the long-term security of the Russian Federation. To make mat- 
ters worse, in November 1994, Moscow had not been “invited to join 
the newly formed Asia-Pacific Economic Community, thus calling into 
question “Russia’s very presence in the region.” These considerations led 
Rogov to conclude that “Russia is threatened with isolation not only in 
the West, but in the East as well.” 

Turning to individual countries, Rogov noted that “Russia’s coolest 
relations” were with Japan. Moscow was responsible for this deplorable 
state of affairs because it separated “the territorial issue . . . from issues 
of greater security and development of economic cooperation in the Far 
East.” The Kremlin’s stance led the Russian public to see the Kuril prob- 
lem as a Japanese “demand for unilateral concessions.” To make matters 
worse, the Russian government then “succeeded” in convincing Tokyo 
that Moscow was prepared to hand over the southern Kurils to Japan. 
When the Kremlin changed its mind, Tokyo stiffened its position, and 
relations between the two states remained “frozen.” Given Japan’s inten- 
tion to assume a more assertive role in world politics, Rogov was “very 
alarmed” at the prospects of its future interaction with Moscow. The 
Kremlin misplayed its hand in the Korean peninsula as well. Hasty 
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efforts to improve relations with Seoul produced no tangible results but 
antagonized Pyongyang, thus “basically undermin| ing] Russia’s diplo- 
matic role” in that area. 

Nor could Moscow expect anything but trouble in its relations with 
China. Initially, in its early Atlanticist stage, the Kremlin “even at- 
tempted to lecture Beijing about human rights.” Mercifully, this phase 
did not last long —“economic considerations and trade won out,’ and 
normalcy returned to Russo-Chinese relations. But surface calm was 
misleading, as the limits of possible rapprochement between the two 
countries soon became evident. For one thing, “Russia today has turned 
into a market for Chinese consumer goods . . . [of | much poorer qual- 
ity” than those exported to the West. In return, Moscow was shipping to 
Beijing some of its best military equipment. Equally worrisome to 
Rogov was the fact that the People’s Republic was “clearly winning by 
default the competition with Russia in the area of economic reform.” 
Beijing was also narrowing the technology gap, “thanks in part to Rus- 
sian arms shipments,’ and would soon “surpass Russia in terms of GDP.” 
Finally, China’s population was “eight times larger than Russia’s.” All 
these considerations and the uncertainty about the impending change in 
China’s leadership convinced Rogov that the future of Moscow-Beijing 
relations is likely to be rocky at best.*° 

Another well-reasoned critique of the government’ policy was pro- 
duced by Professor A. Iakovlev of the Institute of the Far East.3! Focus- 
ing on Northeast Asia (NEA), Iakovlev argued that the political situation 
in this part of the world, where Russia now found itself virtually without 
allies, would be greatly influenced by the development of relations be- 
tween China, on the one hand, and the United States and Japan, on the 
other. If these relations were strained, Beijing would attempt to build up 
Russia as a counterweight to the United States and Japan. But, if China 
established close working relations with Washington and Tokyo, Mos- 
cow would have to rely on itself to protect its interests, including “sov- 
ereignty, territorial integrity, and security.’ How well Russia would react 
to these challenges depended on the inclinations of its ruling elite. 

Iakovlev argued that, under Yeltsin, Russia underwent “unprece- 
dented weakening . . . in all the key parameters [of national power] — 
military, economic, [and] sociopolitical.” Nor were matters helped by 
the rise of what Iakovlev termed new federalism, driven by the outlying 
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regions’ determination to conduct their affairs without regard for the 
central government. In view of this deplorable situation, it was “unwise” 
to take seriously the Kremlin’s claims of diplomatic successes, allegedly 
achieved in both Europe and Asia. It was true that no one threatened 
Russia militarily. However, it was clear to Iakovlev that the current state 
of its security in the West and the East had been achieved by means of 
Moscow’s willingness to make concessions and to “engage in self- 
destruction.” Since Gorbachev’s Soviet Union and its successor, the Rus- 
sian Federation, had built their foreign policy on concessions, the Krem- 
lin was now expected to continue compromising Russia’s “sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, defense, [and] economic interests” across the geo- 
graphic board. Not only were Moscow’s “partners” pursuing their own 
interests, but they were now demanding that the Kremlin should not act 
in accordance with its status as a great power. And, if it did, Russia 
would be immediately accused of “neo-imperial ambitions.” 

Iakovlev was particularly upset about unilateral disarmament, imple- 
mented in Northeast Asia and elsewhere by the practitioners of “new 
political thinking” The reduction of forces in Siberia and the Far East 
had not been emulated by anyone else in the region, leaving Russia more 
vulnerable to outside pressures. Indeed, while other countries were in- 
creasing their military power, Russia was losing the “only tangible source 
of its authority and influence in the region.” (It had previously discarded 
its “only official military ally,’ North Korea.) This approach, Iakovlev 
continued, was justified in terms of the need to reduce defense-related 
expenditures and of the alleged vast improvement of relations with the 
United States, China, South Korea, and, to a lesser extent, Japan. How- 
ever, Iakovlev argued, this line of reasoning disregarded the following 
problems: security based on military might was different from security 
that rested on “good will, peaceful and goodneighborly assurances of 
partners” who were openly increasing their own military might; and the 
political climate in Northeast Asia was highly unstable and could lead to 
“major complications” affecting Russia’s national interests. 

Therefore, in order to secure respect for its national interests, Mos- 
cow needed to restore its military potential in the Far East, even at the 
risk of being accused of initiating a new regional arms race. This was all 
the more necessary, Iakovlev argued, because the current balance of 
power in Northeast Asia did not favor either Russia’s near- or its long- 
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term interests. For example, the decline in Russia’s military power in the 
Far East has led to the following important consequences. The regional 
economy, which, during the Soviet period, depended heavily on the 
presence and activities of the armed forces, has been deprived of their 
contribution to the area’s general well-being. The resulting economic 
decline has discouraged new Russian settlers (former inhabitants of the 
“Near Abroad”) from moving to the Far East, where they are desper- 
ately needed in order, in part, to offset the influx of Chinese nationals, 
now freely crossing the border in large numbers. 

Nor did Iakovlev approve of the economic policies conducted by 
regional authorities in eastern Siberia and the Far East. In “opening the 
doors” to foreign economic exploitation, local officials sanctioned what 
he described as the “plundering of the [Siberian] natural resources.” 
These consequences of Moscow’s shortsighted policies could be elimi- 
nated only by the federal government itself—the Kremlin alone could 
prevent the “disintegration of Russia,” a goal that was also being pursued 
by unidentified “powerful global forces.” 

Getting back to Northeast Asia, Iakovlev supported some of the 
MFA’s initiatives. Specifically, he agreed that, given Russia’s weakness, 
Moscow should do its utmost to help create “collective mechanisms for 
prevention and settlement of possible international conflicts.” This task 
should be facilitated by the fact that other Northeast Asian governments 
were paying lip service to these notions. Equally important, in Iakovlev’s 
opinion, should be the constant search for improvement in bilateral 
relations with Japan and North Korea as well as the region’s other 
powers. Otherwise, he called for an early reestablishment of the “gover- 
nance of Siberia and the Far East from the federal center.” This did not 
mean re-creating the old system but was intended to turn “new federal- 
ism” in Russia into a unifying rather than a divisive force. 

In concluding, Iakovlev urged the Kremlin to introduce changes in 
its current policy on Northeast Asia. Decisive action was needed, in part, 
to offset what he described as “unfavorable tendencies in the Russia- 
policy of our partners in NEA.” Among such tendencies, Iakovlev listed 
the following: (1) the partners’ “inadequate response” to Moscow's 
unilateral disarmament initiatives, particularly those affecting the Pacific 
Fleet; and the open display of anti-Russian tendencies on the part of 
Moscow’s “most preferred partners in NEA,” the United States and 
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Japan, as evidenced by their stand on Tokyo’s territorial claim in the 
Kurils; a “sufficiently real danger of an informal collusion on the part of 
the U.S.A., Japan, China, [and] South Korea for the purpose of weaken- 
ing and undermining Russia’s sovereignty over the regions of Siberia 
and the Far East”; and, last but not least, “perfectly obvious, power- 
ful . . . egotism of our Western partners which makes it absolutely es- 
sential for Moscow to execute a cardinal shift from a pro-Western to a 
pro-Russian orientation.” It was the latter that should underlie and “de- 
termine the essence of strategic and tactical actions of the Russian diplo- 
macy on both the global and local levels-”?? 

The polemics continued in mid-1995, with the former premier, Yegor 
Gaidar, mounting a spirited defense of the “Atlanticist’ approach to 
Russian foreign policy.*? Its basic aims remained the “preservation of 
democratic freedoms [in Russia] and the increase in the population’s 
standard of living.” To achieve these goals, Moscow had no choice but to 
seek Western cooperation. 

At the same time, it had to be recognized that the West was afraid of 
Russia, partly because of “tradition” and partly because democracy was 
“not yet firmly established in our country.’ Russia, in contrast, had “no 
reason to fear the West — at least in the military aspect.” Economic com- 
petition was another matter, but that was the way of life in the Western 
world. Moreover, the Russians had to recognize that they were losing 
economic competition with the West in part because the Kremlin con- 
tinued to carry a heavy — but largely useless — military burden that the 
country could not afford. Gaidar admitted that it was “necessary to 
‘defend ourselves’ . . . [in] the economic sphere” but insisted that it was 
“absurd” to spend the proceeds from the sale of natural resources “on the 
arms race on the pretext . . . of protecting ourselves from the destructive 
influence of Western monopolies.” Instead, money should be spent on 
“developing an infrastructure which can ensure the country’s rapid eco- 
nomic growth and give it the opportunity to compete successfully with 
Western countries in the only real, economic . . . field” 

In terms of the Eurasianist challenge, Gaidar argued that the Russian 
Federation had lost the Soviet Union’s former status as one of the 
world’s two superpowers. But it was, and would “always remain, a great 
regional Eurasian power . . . on which the stability of the entire Eur- 
asian continent depends.” With respect to the Asia-Pacific region, Gaidar 
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held that, because of the underpopulation and economic underdevelop- 
ment of Russia’s Siberian and Far Eastern territories, China did repre- 
sent a long-term threat to Russia. Therefore, it was imperative for 
Moscow “dramatically to strengthen the entire infrastructure and econ- 
omy of the Far East and Siberia,’ a prescription (although, perhaps, not 
reasoning) close to the heart of many Eurasianists. But Gaidar veered 
sharply away from them when he recommended that Russia establish a 
close alliance with Japan. To accomplish this, he implied, Moscow 
should hand over the southern Kurils to Tokyo: “In view of the real 
significance of good relations with Japan for the development of the Far 
East economy, this is a small price to pay.” 

Significantly, Gaidar did not consistently oppose an increase in Rus- 
sian military power. Since, to him, the West was friendly and benign, 
while China loomed as a major potential threat to Russia’s security, 
Gaidar urged Moscow “to strengthen the military alliance with the West 
and switch our deterrence potential toward the Far East.” He went on to 
note that, “traditionally, Russia had “always had sufficient military re- 
sources concentrated there. These must now be maintained at the proper 
level, however difficult this may be.’?4 His was an unusual position. 
Emphasis on the buildup of Russian military power in the Far East was 
opposed by most liberal Atlanticists as well as by Yeltsin’s Kremlin but 
was strongly supported by the nationalist-minded Eurasianists. At the 
same time, the latter rejected any notion of territorial concessions to 
Japan or of a military alliance with Washington and Tokyo. 

The activization of Russia’s policy in the Far East in the second half of 
1995, marked by Yeltsin’s meeting with the Chinese foreign minister, 
Premier Chernomyrdin’s trip to South Korea, and Yeltsin’s projected 
visit to the People’s Republic of China, gave rise to speculation that the 
Kremlin was about to unveil a “new Asian doctrine.” The critics scoffed 
at this notion. Konstantin Sarkisov, director of the Center for Japanese 
Studies (RAS ), argued that, “ill-used or rejected” by the West and having 
no trumps to play or new ideas to present, Russia was not going to find 
allies in the Far East.*° The major regional states depended heavily on the 
West and formed “part of the rapidly . . . [developing] global market.” 
Moreover, politically and militarily, the United States continued to “play 
a pivotal role in the APR, being a guarantor of the security and stability of 
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the majority of the countries of the region.” Russia, Sarkisov implied, 
was simply not in the same league. 

China, Sarkisov noted, was interested in a degree of rapproche- 
ment — but not in an alliance —with Russia. Beijing’s “strategic inter- 
ests, he explained, revolved around economic development and the 
dispute over Taiwan. In both those instances, “Russia’s significance . . . 
is minimal.” In contrast, “a few conciliatory steps” by Washington would 
suffice to persuade Beijing to distance itself from Moscow. Specifically, 
since most of China’s trade was with the Western countries and Japan, 
and since $260 billion “in direct investments in the [Chinese ] economy” 
belonged to a handful of Western or pro-Western states, no other out- 
come could be expected. The same was true of Japan and South Korea. 
“In exchanging our romantic-democratic slogans for national-patriotic 
ones,” Sarkisov concluded, “Russia does not gain anything. It is time to 
go over to pragmatic conceptions of foreign policy —that is the only 
chance for survival.” 

In the fall of 1995, the opponents of Kozyrev and his foreign policy 
increased their attacks on the beleaguered foreign minister. In his com- 
ment on the implications of the September 1995 NATO statement outlin- 
ing the conditions for the inclusion of the East European states in the 
military alliance, Iakov Pliais argued that the document was directed at 
Russia and that it “killed the pro-Western . . . foreign policy orientation 
of the ruling circles of new Russia.” He expressed hope that the state- 
ment would also end the careers of the “architects” of Moscow’s pro- 
Western stance: “The pragmatism of which they were trying to convince 
us so persistently turned out to be idealism which was . . . even more 
dangerous for the national . . . interests of Russia than the ideological 
antagonism and extremism of Soviet foreign policy.’*° 

The critics got their wish. In January 1996, Kozyrev was replaced by 
Yevgeny Primakov, head of the Foreign Intelligence Service. A consum- 
mate politician and skillful infighter, Primakov has yet to enunciate his 
own foreign policy concept. However, even at his first press conference, 
he made it clear that Russia’s foreign policy would now be based solely 
on the country’s national interests. In this connection, Primakov singled 
out the following priorities: “consolidation of the country’s territorial 
integrity”; “consolidation of centripetal tendencies in the territory of the 
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former USSR”’;%” “stabilization of the international situation on the re- 
gional level,’ particularly in the Commonwealth of Independent States 
and in the Balkans; and “development of international relations [in such 
a way as | to prevent the emergence of new sources of tension.” Primakov 
added that the current “imbalance” in Russia’s foreign policy would be 
corrected by means of “diversification.” This meant that Moscow would 
henceforth actively pursue its interests not only in the West but also in 
South Asia, the Far East, and the countries of the apr. He did not 
elaborate.*8 

Put on the defensive, the “Westerners” attempted to fight back. In an 
article entitled “Partnership Must Be Saved,’ Sergei Kortunov (Institute 
of the USA and Canada) argued that U.S. and Russian interests con- 
tinued to coincide in many important respects: both powers were op- 
posed to Russia’s disintegration and favored the creation of a “stable and 
secure system of international relations.’ Cooperation between them, 
Kortunov concluded, could not be maintained by resurrecting ideologi- 
cal rivalry or by setting up a worldwide “condominium.” Instead, Mos- 
cow and Washington had to work out a pattern of “coordinated inter- 
action” with respect to third countries. In so doing, they would establish 
what amounted to a “strategic partnership.”’? But, in 1996, few among 
Russia’s political elite found such arguments convincing or appealing. 
The initiative remained with the opponents of close cooperation with 
the United States. 

One of the more bizarre attacks on the notion of a U.S.-Russian part- 
nership was launched by Oleg Arin. In an article devoted to U.S. foreign 
policy, he argued that both the Republican and the Democratic parties 
regarded China and Russia as Washington’s potential strategic rivals. 
Because of Beijing’s weakness and Moscow’s preoccupation with domes- 
tic problems, the United States was assured a dominant global position 
for at least the next two decades. After that, Arin predicted, Washing- 
ton’s world leadership would inevitably come to an end. Equally inevita- 
ble was a clash between the United States and China. How Russia fit into 
Arin’s scenario was not made clear. If Moscow adhered to its current 
policy of “reforms,” it would remain weak and would not cause Wash- 
ington and Beijing any problems. If, however, Russia adopted a “new 
model of development in accordance with the culture, history, and. . . 
mentality of its people, then it would be able to reclaim its global role.” 
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In the Far Eastern setting, this meant entering into a “strategic alliance” 
with China— presumably against the United States. Arin believed such 
an outcome inevitable, caused as it was bound to be either by some 
future humiliation at the hands of the West and Japan or by some unex- 
plained “geostrategic interests.”*° Be that as it may, none of these issues 
are likely to be resolved in the near future, and the debate about Russia’s 
foreign policy and its national priorities is bound to continue. 


Conclusion 


The results of the December 1993 elections forced the Yeltsin administra- 
tion to change the tenor and, to some extent, the content of Russia’s 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, even in 1994-95, for all its Eurasianist rhet- 
oric, the Kremlin continued to cling to its initial Atlanticist orientation. 
What it failed to do, however, was to prevent a significant cooling in 
Russian-Western relations. As Sergei Rogov saw it, the major reason for 
this state of affairs was the “inability of Kozyrev’s diplomacy to ensure 
Russia’s integration into the Western community as an equal participant 
in the decision-making mechanism.” Although the Russian Federation 
did gain access to such important organizations as the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and Gatt, Moscow was reduced to the 
“role of a supplicant, in effect receiving assistance on the same harsh 
terms as Third World countries.” Nor did Russia succeed in joining the 
G-7 group of the most advanced industrial nations.*! 

But perhaps the most damaging indictment of Atlanticist diplomacy 
was based on the Kremlin’s failure to address the fact that, in addition to 
being unwilling to admit Moscow to some of the institutions created 
during the cold war, the West has been gradually squeezing Russia out of 
Europe. The withdrawal from Eastern Europe and the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Pact led to no analogous Western concessions. Not only has 
NATO remained intact, but plans are being readied to expand it through 
the incorporation of some of Moscow’s former satellites, such as Poland, 
Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia. To add insult to injury, the 
West has refused to recognize parts of the former Soviet territory as 
falling within Russia’s sphere of vital national interests. This applies not 
only to the Baltic states and Ukraine but also, apparently, to Azerbaijan. 
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As a result, to paraphrase Yeltsin, the cold war has been replaced by cold 
peace. 

Disenchantment with and the deterioration of relations with the 
West were accompanied by a growing influence of Evraziistvo (Eurasia- 
nism). As many of its adherents saw it, the West’s refusal to embrace 
Russia as an integral part of its civilization and organizations left Mos- 
cow no choice but to turn away from Europe and the Atlantic and to 
search for its destiny in the presumably friendlier confines of Asia. How- 
ever, to many Russian intellectuals and even politicians, that was a false 
dichotomy because, by virtue of its history and geography, Russia was 
both a European and an Asian power. Consequently, to choose one over 
the other made no sense at all. Instead, the argument ran, it should be 
recognized that Russia had vital interests on both continents and that it 
was, therefore, incumbent on Moscow to protect and advance them in 
Europe as well as in Asia.*# 

The Yeltsin administration has indeed attempted to do so. But its 
record in Europe is open to serious criticism. Its record in Asia, as 
demonstrated in this essay and contrary to official pronouncements, is 
equally bleak. Initially, Moscow dropped its former ideological allies 
(North Korea, Vietnam) but gained little from its limited association 
with Japan and South Korea, both allies of the United States. What the 
Kremlin lost in the process was the freedom of maneuver in the Korean 
peninsula. Relations with China are complicated by the fact that Bei- 
jing’s own perestroika has proceeded at a faster, and more successful, rate 
than Russia’s. Hence, not only does China hold the dominant position 
in the economic relationship between the two states, but its citizens are 
now crossing the porous border into the Russian Federation in droves, 
leading many Russian inhabitants of Siberia and the Far East to move to 
“more secure” areas. Relations with the other Pacific nations may well be 
classified as normal but do not qualify as major victories for Russian 
diplomacy. 

It might be noted in conclusion that Russia’s political and economic 
problems are, for the most part, of the internal variety and will eventually 
have to be resolved by the Russians themselves. At the same time, it is 
important to recognize that the West does have a role to play and that its 
posture will have an effect (albeit not a decisive one) on economic and 
political developments in Russia. Specifically, in the area of foreign pol- 
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icy, efforts to deny the Kremlin the respect it deserves by virtue of its 
great power status cannot but strengthen the ultranationalist, anti- 
Western voices of the extreme wings of Russia’s political spectrum and, 
in so doing, stifle the efforts of those who are genuinely seeking to keep 
Russia a part of the Western world. 
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Russia and China in 


Central Asia 


| f we view Russian policy toward Central Asia in an Asian, rather than 
a purely Russian, context, we avoid the misleading approach that 
separates this area from Asia. We also see, then, that Central Asia is not 
just dependent on Moscow, not merely an object of Russia’s or other 
states’ designs. We thereby obtain a richer, more nuanced sense of local 
realities and the factors influencing Russia’s policy and Asian interna- 
tional relations. 

Although Russia openly pursues hegemony, if not reunion, using the 
full range of economic, political, and military instruments at its disposal, 
Central Asian states are resisting Russia’s drive. Grasping Russia’s aims 
and potential, they are diversifying the number of states with whom they 
maintain relations. Even when seeking Russian military and/or eco- 
nomic assistance, they have initiated broader trading and economic ties 
with China, Japan, Korea, India, Pakistan, Israel, and the United States, 
each of which has its own motives for supporting these ties. 

The foreign policies of Central Asian states are diverse and protean. 
Precisely because these states are weak, they must diversify the policy of 
importing the means to assure their security from among competing 
stronger states to expand their range of choices, escape the political 
conditions attached to those imports, and win greater autonomy and 
security. Therefore, their autonomy limits Russia’s ability to establish its 
hegemony and freeze the local status quo. And their search for diversified 
relationships encourages the growing Chinese and even U.S. interest in 
Central Asia. The interplay and context of Russian—Central Asian rela- 
tions reflects both Russia’s objectives and its limited ability to realize 
them in the new Asia. 

The rise of these states to sovereignty has opened important issues for 
Asian security. Russia and China cooperate in trying to contain expres- 
sions of religious or political nationalism in Central Asia. Yet China 
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could well become a rival in importing energy products originating 
there, which it needs for its own vital economic and political interests.” 
The issue, however, is greater than one of simple importation, encom- 
passing as it does basic issues of Asian security, namely, China’s interest 
in the oil-rich Spratly Islands.* 

Thus, the control of energy is a fundamental regional issue, and Cen- 
tral Asian states’ basic sovereignty hinges on their ability to avoid depen- 
dence on any one state with ports and pipelines. Russia’s efforts to extort 
preferential rights in all areas of these states’ energy economy are nothing 
more than blatant economic warfare or blackmail. Russia’s reluctance to 
accept international consortium agreements, in which it participates, 
that diversify pipelines across Russia, Turkey, and the Transcaucasus 
shows that it continues to believe in its “proprietary” relationship with 
Central Asia and that its energy policy is little more than a protection 
racket. Energy policy is also part of a larger overall Russian policy aimed 
at keeping Western states, especially the United States, out of Central 
Asia, preserving the area as an exclusively Russian sphere of influence.* 

Consequently, it is not surprising that Central Asian states seek other 
alternatives and that foreign states support them. Turkmenistan pursues 
a sophisticated energy strategy intended to overtake Russia as an expor- 
ter and as the creditor of the energy debts of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, thereby obtaining points of economic leverage in 
Russia.*° Kazakhstan, China, and Japan are conducting feasibility studies 
for pipelines running from Kazakhstan to China, Japan, and Korea to 
satisfy Asia’s ravenous hunger for energy.° In 1994-95, Washington too 
drew nearer to Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan and proclaimed its opposi- 
tion to any Russian sphere of influence over Central Asian and Caspian 
Sea energy. By 1996, the Tajik civil war was on its agenda with Moscow.” 
Therefore, Russian policy toward Central Asia can be understood only in 
an Asian, indeed, an international, context. 


Russian Policy 
Russia most recently formalized its Central Asian policy in President 


Boris Yeltsin’s edict no. 940 of 14 September 1995 on relations with 
members of the Commonwealth of Independent States.’ As then For- 
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eign Minister Andrei Kozyrev stated, that edict directly continues pol- 
icies going back to 1994, when Russia’s policy of coercive reintegra- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Independent States was already well 
established.? 

This edict is both a new point of departure and a summation of past 
policies meant explicitly to guide all executive agencies in their future 
activities. Significantly, the edict expressly states that such unification is a 
factor helping prevent separatist forces from gaining power in Russia 
itself. Thus, expansion abroad is necessary to safeguard Russia’s own 
integrity. 

The edict proclaims as its main goal an economically and politically 
integrated association of states that support Russian interests. Govern- 
ment agencies are directed to ensure the stability of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States, promote the interests of other friendly states, and 
consolidate Russia “as the leading force in the formation of a new system 
of inter-state political and economic relations on the territory of the post- 
Union space; to boost integration processes within the Cis.” Relations 
within the Commonwealth of Independent States assume primacy since 
Russia’s “main, vital interests” in defense, security, economics, and the 
rights of Russians abroad are concentrated there. Defending those inter- 
ests “constitutes the basis of the country’s national security.”!° Since only 
Russia can guarantee the security of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, it must act alone in its own vital interest, as the 1993 foreign 
policy concept stated and the edict reaffirms.! 

It is particularly noteworthy that the edict states that “mutually ad- 
vantageous economic cooperation, not military-political integration, is 
the fundamental prerequisite for resolving the entire set of issues con- 
cerning CIS states’ mutual relations.” Russia proposes a customs union, 
economic integration, converging standards of international economic 
legislation, a payments union, integration of production in science and 
technology (and the defense industry), common legal conditions, and a 
common capital market. While adopting Russia’s model is not essential, 
states’ attitude toward that model is crucial and an “important factor 
determining the scale of economic, political, and military support by 
Russia,’ !? 

This linking of economics to all other issues dates back at least to 
1993, when Moscow tried to force these states into a Russian-dominated 
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economic system that would also exempt Moscow from future subsidies 
to them.!? Then Vice Premier Aleksandr Shokhin stated that Russia 
would use every economic instrument available to force Central Asia 
into an exclusive relationship with Russia and to preserve the privileged 
rights of Russians. He stated that the issue of Russian speakers (not just 
Russians) abroad would appear in all economic discussions with Cen- 
tral Asia and members of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
generally.'* 

This led to many Kazakh, Uzbek, and Kyrgyz charges that Russia was 
exporting its inflation to them, not paying debts for goods obtained 
from Central Asia, holding Central Asian oil pipelines hostage, etc. But 
because Russia could not and would not subsidize Central Asian states 
and demanded that they reform their currencies, it may paradoxically 
have strengthened those states’ subsequent ability to resist Russian pres- 
sure and gain some fiscal stability.'® 

Shokhin also stated that Central Asia could not join other foreign 
economic organizations and retain Moscow’s subsidies.’ The same 
pressures and policy lines have continued since then. Prominent officials 
from Yeltsin on down steadily maintain that the integration of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent states requires a single economy and defense 
and, ultimately, reunion.!” Nor is the belief in the ability of economic 
leverage as a means to compel reintegration new. For Russian elites, 
those factors objectively impel reintegration. 

Policy makers openly use economic advantages for political ends but 
decry other states’ efforts to do the same and the refusal of Central Asian 
states to follow this “objective logic” since CIs countries are generally 
reorienting their trade away from Russia. As one reporter commented 
about this trend, “Thus Russia is also being deprived of real levers of 
influence over the non-economic processes in the C18, and this is fraught 
with unpleasant surprises of a geopolitical and strategic defense character 
for the Russian Federation.”!* Then Vice Premier Sergei Shakhray said in 
1994, “The difficult situation in the economy, the impossibility of defin- 
ing borders and establishing customs control to protect the country’s 
economy, and the undeveloped state of the budget, taxation, and bank- 
ing systems mean that the factors of economic reintegration are being 
turned into a platform for internal political struggle in Russia and in 
other countries of the c1s.”!° 
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Shakhray also claimed that Russia bears international legal respon- 
sibility for Russians abroad. Until their legal status is fixed, “we will be at 
the stage of a transitional period, and the methods and forms of Russian 
guardianship of compatriots will largely correspond to the quality of this 
‘transience, ”?° Russia supports this claim by asserting the right to use 
force throughout the Commonwealth of Independent States, and even 
the Baltic states, to defend Russians abroad. Yeltsin’s former chief of the 
Department of Citizenship Affairs, A. Mikitaev, warned that states who 
“abuse” the rights of Russians will soon face growing demands for the 
creation of autonomous Russian territories in their homelands.?! Rus- 
sian statements in April and June 1995 about possible military interven- 
tion were seen abroad as efforts to thwart Central Asian economic inde- 
pendence and regional economic integration. 

At the 1993 Ashgabat CIs summit, Moscow fought for a dual citizen- 
ship clause for Russians abroad. Russia also insisted that Central Asian 
states join the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) so that they could be arraigned there, if need be, for not protect- 
ing Russian nationals’ civil rights.?? In April 1995, Yeltsin’s commission 
for questions of citizenship, helped by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
drafted an edict on guidelines for Russian policy toward C1s states where 
Russians live. The draft strictly tied Russian economic and military co- 
operation with CIs countries to the defense of their Russian commu- 
nities’ rights and interests. Talks on establishing Russian-language radio 
and television service should be conducted. Firms with Russian workers 
and public organizations of Russian communities should receive sup- 
port. Some share of Russian credits to cls members should support 
“Russian” factories. This policy essentially revives the nineteenth- 
century imperialist policy of extraterritoriality. 


Oil and Gas Politics 


More tangible oil interests are also at stake across Central Asia and the 
Transcaucasus. Lukoil’s president, Vagit Alekperov, observed that, if 
Russia does not take control over the Caspian shelf, it “risks losing its 
positions on the Caspian Sea.”?4 Russia and Iran argue that the Caspian 
Sea is subject to international laws and treaties that rule out littoral 
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states’ independent action to explore for oil there.?° If they win their 
point, Russia and Iran could then strangle the oil-dependent littoral 
states’ economies. Clearly, Russia will “blackmail” local producers unless 
it is brought into any deal.”° 

Russia’s tactic has been to get Central Asian and Transcaucasian oil 
producers “by their pipelines”?” Exploiting Central Asian dependence 
on Russian-controlled transport routes, Moscow systematically black- 
mailed Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, making it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for Western investors to maintain their stake. This policy had consid- 
erable success: by mid-1994, Kazakhstan’s oil economy was virtually shut 
down. Accordingly, in October 1994, Kazakh President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev yielded and let Russia into a series of oil and gas deals that have 
been negotiated since then.?8 Kazakhstan now welcomed Russian par- 
ticipation in the economy and accepted that it is too dependent on 
Russia to make a clean break.”? Indeed, Deputy Prime Minister Nygh- 
metzhan Yesengharin talks of a military-technical alliance and of an al- 
liance between both states’ financial-industrial groups.*° 

The same story applies to Turkmenistan, Russia having cut off its gas 
exports to Europe and tried to force its way into future energy projects. 
However, having connections to Iran and being less dependent on Rus- 
sia, Turkmenistan has had more success in averting excessive Russian 
pressure. It sees itself as forming, with Iran, essential parts of triangles in 
all regional deals and as the juncture of regional and interregional inter- 
ests. For now, Irano-Turkmen friendship serves both states’ basic eco- 
nomic and political interests very well, and, if both remain stable (by no 
means a certain proposition), their amity will grow even greater.*! This 
friendship, and President Sapurmurad Niyazov’s broader policy of 
“positive neutrality,” limits Russia’s ability to destroy, not just Turkmeni- 
stan’s oil and gas sectors, but also its overall economy. As Niyazov re- 
cently observed, the point is to prevent any one state from trying to 
usurp Turkmenistan’s riches and sovereignty. ** 

These economic maneuvers suggest that Russia will play a large role 
in Central Asia but that it cannot control the region or offer it anything 
positive. Russia can only exert pressure and try to restore the Soviet-style 
integration that ruined the region. Russian reasons for economic inte- 
gration resemble Soviet rationales for empire in Central Asia. V. Serov, 
Russian minister of cooperation, the operational coordinator for imple- 
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menting edict no. 940, stated that reintegration is vital for Russia: “We 
need cotton, supplies for defense industry (without them we are power- 
less to manufacture new weapons for the army), aluminum raw material, 
and joint labor in nuclear power engineering which is assuming an ever 
greater role. Without the joint participation of all the former republics of 
the USSR in an upturn in Russia’s fuel and energy complex, a further 
downturn, signifying a crisis for the whole of the c1s awaits it. The same 
applies to the unified railroad, meteorological, and radar systems of the 
former USSR-”3 

Serov’s answer is Yeltsin’s edict. To prevent CIs states from importing 
foreign mechanical engineering products, Russia should tie their credit 
to CIs buyers, who remit it back to Russia. Similarly, to relink the Urals’ 
iron and steel industry with northern Kazakhstan’s raw materials, Russia 
must block Japan from investing in Kazakh chromium. To stop Kazakh 
“rapacity,” S. Afonin, head of Russia’s Committee for Metallurgy, said 
that Russia had to “put the squeeze on Almaty,’ in other words, no 
electricity unless we get the chromium.** 

The new union’s outlines conform to Russia’s perception that, if 
it fails to dominate Central Asia and the Caspian Basin, it will lose 
regional political influence and “forever” lose its energy position and 
resources.*° Despite reunion’s “objective” basis, Russia can realize its 
interests only by state action that excludes other states and limits Central 
Asian sovereignty. 

Not surprisingly, Central Asia has found ways to resist Moscow. 
Nazarbayev’s awareness of his precarious ethnic balance and Russia’s 
capacity for wrecking his rule did not stop him from inviting Japan and 
China to conduct feasibility studies on building pipelines from western 
Kazakhstan to China, not Russia.*° Also, Shanghai is Kazakhstan’s main 
port, which gives Kazakhstan and its neighbors ample incentive to ex- 
plore alternatives to Russia. Furthermore, Kazakhstan recently opened all 
its oil and gas resources to development by foreign and local companies 
on an equal and competitive basis, a deliberate move to weaken Russian 
firms, which cannot compete on equal terms with Western ones.*” 

Kazakhstan is evidently subtly inducing Russians to return to Russia 
and moved its capital from Almaty to Akmola to forestall Russian de- 
signs on northern Kazakhstan.** Kazakhstan also hosted a meeting of 
Caspian littoral states from which Russia was conspicuously absent. At 
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the meeting, Almaty presented a draft accord on the use of the Caspian 
Sea, proposing the demarcation of each state’s territorial waters and 
rejecting Russia’s concept of joint ownership, by which no state could 
act without the unanimous consent of the others. Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vyacheslav Gizzatov rejected Russia’s position because “common 
means no one’s and the world practice does not have such a precedent.”?? 

Russian policy also stimulated open U.S. opposition to its efforts to 
monopolize Central Asian oil and gas. Glen Rase, head of the State 
Department’s energy policy section, rejected Russian efforts to dominate 
the Caspian, stating that Russian talk of condominium there was “a 
guarantee of inaction.” Russia’s views “must not be imposed on the states 
that prefer a more normal division of the Caspian? and Washington 
“does not recognize any spheres of influence?’*° Russian heavy-handed- 
ness has brought about Moscow’s worst nightmare, a continuing West- 
ern presence that promotes interests directly counter to its own in Cen- 
tral Asia. 


Defense and Political Integration 


The same process appears in political and defense integration issues. 
Russia aims at a collective security system based on the 1992 Tashkent 
treaty. Signatories should be encouraged to unite in a defensive alliance 
based on shared interests and military-political goals. Members should 
keep their alliance pledges, increase cooperation on maintaining border 
security, and accept Russia’s Law on the State Border, which defines 
Russia’s borders, while Moscow should all the while remember that 
open borders across the Commonwealth of Independent States is its 
long-term goal: “Practical work should be guided by differentiated ap- 
proaches toward individual sectors of the Russian Federation State bor- 
der depending on the state of bilateral relations with different states.”*! 
Finally, C1s states must collectively support Russian peacemaking 
operations. While this cooperation should occur under the auspices of 
the United Nations or the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE), whose presence is welcomed in settling conflicts in C1s 
territories, these agencies and CIs states must accept Russian primacy. 
The Commonwealth of Independent States should also gain interna- 
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tional recognition as a regional organization equal in status to other such 
organizations. *? 

The reality of the situation is, however, vastly different. Chechnya 
and other current conflicts show that no one is willing to uphold the 
collective security pact or any other CIs treaties and that the Common- 
wealth of Independent States functions very badly indeed as a security 
organization.*? Even as Russia’s General Staff organizes a movement of 
CIs militaries to resist NATO expansion, Lieutenant General Leonid 
Ivashov, secretary of the c1s Council of Defense Ministers, admitted 
that Russia can no longer pressure C1s members to send troops to Taj- 
ikistan’s civil war. Rather, it is “heeding a balance of interests” among 
CIs members and wants Dushanbe to act more effectively to stabilize the 
situation.** 

The military dimensions of Russian neoimperialism comprise the 
war in Chechnya, the introduction of Russian troops into Tajikistan’s 
civil war, and “peace operations” in the North Caucasus and Abkhazia. 
All these operations point to the aggrandizement of Russian influence 
and the aggravation of regional instability as objectives, tactics, and out- 
comes. Moscow’s common threat assessment is the fear of movements 
inspired by and governments based on Islamic fundamentalism, the con- 
tagion of which would spread from bases in Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan throughout Central Asia and then into Russia—a contempo- 
rary Russian version of the domino theory. In order to contain this 
threat, Russia views a continued military presence in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus, except for Azerbaijan, as necessary. The Gulf, Caucasus, 
and Central Asian routes would be sealed off by military force, and 
people would understand that Russia is a great power that cannot be 
trifled with.*® 

Russia’s entry into the Tajik civil war legitimated its continued mili- 
tary presence in Central Asia to secure the border troops’ and the army’s 
lines of communication and logistics. But it has weakened Russia’s abil- 
ity to portray itself as an impartial mediator and prevented Russia from 
persuading Dushanbe to enact political reforms that would ease the 
conflict. Russia is also carrying out Uzbekistan’s former policy here, for 
Uzbekistan was very anxious lest this war spill over into Tajik-inhabited 
areas of Uzbekistan or Uzbek areas of Tajikistan, outcomes that would 
oblige Tashkent to act.*° 
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But here too Russia is failing. Russia could not appear as mediator 
there and is clearly perceived to support the present Tajik regime.*” By 
the spring of 1995, it became clear that this war could lead Russia into an 
ever greater investment of men and resources and that it was inexpedient 
to have intervened on behalf of Uzbekistan, which now feared that the 
war would spread from Tajikistan’s Uzbeks and Tajiks to their kinsmen in 
Uzbekistan. Russian costs in men and resources were already growing, 
no end to the fighting was in sight, its client in Dushanbe was unwilling 
to make the concessions needed to recast the Tajik government, Tajik 
military forces were fighting each other, and Russia’s army and border 
troops could neither stop the war nor share assessments of the war’s 
course. Russo-Jajik relations were deteriorating as Tajik soldiers de- 
serted in droves and both sides blamed the other.*® 

Already, in 1994, Russia had sought Indian and Iranian support for 
its mediation efforts. Now it has also appealed to Turkmenistan to medi- 
ate between Moscow, Kabul, and, implicitly, the Tajik rebels. Mean- 
while, Uzbekistan has also approached India in an effort to fend off 
Moscow’s imperial pretensions.*? It is apparent that Moscow alone can- 
not police Central Asia, a fact that Moscow evidently recognizes since 
the multilateral support that it is seeking is clearly premised on Russo- 
Irano-Indo-Chinese control of the area, effectively undercutting Central 
Asian states’, especially Uzbekistan’s, freedom to maneuver. In 1995, 
Defense Minister Pavel Grachev proposed that Russia and China share 
“policing” tasks in Asia. This proposal could only mean Russian hege- 
mony over Central Asia, with Indian, Iranian, and Chinese support.*° 

Here, too, Russian policy provoked a reaction. Tashkent reached out 
to the world financial community and the United States, asking for help 
developing Uzbek energy deposits, thereby allowing it to achieve energy 
independence from Moscow. It then hosted Defense Secretary Perry in 
Tashkent.°! Uzbek president Islam Karimov also revived the idea of 
Central Asian unity and economic integration to counter Moscow and 
show his concern over Russian policy. Not only is Uzbekistan encourag- 
ing Western investment, but it has initiated reforms and in 1994 was one 
of two C1s member states whose GDP actually grew. Equally important, 
Uzbekistan is exchanging oil and gas for Ukrainian pipes, a move de- 
signed to strengthen both states against Russian pressure for CIs inte- 
gration, which menaces them both. Foreign Minister Abdulaziz Kami- 
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lov voiced concern over the move toward CIs integration and the bind- 
ing decisions being passed at CIs sessions. He said that, by not signing 
the CIs treaty on border protection and by not attending the Cis inter- 
parliamentary session in St. Petersburg, Uzbekistan meant to show its 
concern about Russian domination.** Karimov told Dushanbe to nego- 
tiate with the rebels, warned about Russian and Iranian policy, and 
indicated that the threat posed by those two countries justified a reorien- 
tation toward the United States.*? 

Karimov’s tilt toward Washington coincided with newfound U.S. 
concern about Russian domination of Central Asia and the Caucasus.*4 
Perry visited Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan to reorient the Uzbek and Ka- 
zakh militaries along Western lines, arrange for further NATO training of 
officers, and communicate U.S. support for Tashkent’s and Almaty’s in- 
dependence. Washington now also shows interest in the Tajik civil war.°° 
Perry’s visit to the area evidences the reinvigorated and growing U.S. 
interest in the Caspian Sea area, which has helped block Russian aspira- 
tions there. Recently, Undersecretary of State Strobe Talbott, the Clin- 
ton administration’s point man on Russia policy, placed Russia’s rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth of Independent States squarely on the 
USS. agenda. He said that “Russia is stepping up its call for economic and 
political integration among the former Soviet republics. In Eurasia, as in 
other parts of the world, we oppose coercion and intimidation of neigh- 
boring states. We will endorse regional cooperation only so long as it is 
truly and totally voluntary and only if it opens doors to the outside 
world.”®¢ By invoking the open door, the hoariest and most venerable of 
U.S. foreign policy metaphors, Talbott signified to Russia that Wash- 
ington will now play a role commensurate with its interests in Central 
Asia and not let that area become part of an exclusive sphere of Russian 
influence. 

Foreign and internal resistance, Russia’s instability, demographic ca- 
tastrophe, poverty, and an inability to fund Central Asian development 
will probably accelerate Russia’s gradual retreat from the region. Central 
Asian states already resist making further contributions to the armies 
fighting in Tajikistan and are reorienting their trade wherever possible to 
the world rather than Russia, policies that suggest the limits of Russian 
power there.*” But, unless Russia fits its ends to its means and recognizes 
the inevitability of the end of empire, it could easily provoke major 
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regional crises. Indeed, the discrepancy between Russia’s ambitions and 
its means is today the greatest standing threat to Eurasian security since 
Moscow seems determined to assume the neoimperial mantle and the 
associated burdens, which it cannot afford. A strategy based on such 
overreaching has, in the past, invariably brought about the downfall of 
the Russian state. And, since Russia cannot stop the Central Asian states 
from looking elsewhere — especially the Far East and the United States 
—for support, new imperial projects risk another crash of the Russian 
state and those near it. As a result, in Central Asia, as in East Asia, a 
balance among rivals is emerging in the region’s international politics. 


China and Central Asia 


Chinese policy too must be viewed in the Asian context. China’s policies 
in Central Asia dovetail with its policies in South Asia and Russia, the 
common objective being to stabilize its Muslim provinces. During 1995, 
China mounted a steady propaganda campaign to warn about possible 
violent attacks across the border and within Muslim areas, denounce 
separatists, and showcase regional economic successes, thereby signaling 
that nationalism is no longer relevant to local peoples.** A recent agree- 
ment with Kazakhstan explicitly forbade agitation among China’s Mus- 
lims yet did not compel China to cease nuclear testing, which alarms 
Kazakhstan for ecological and security reasons. 

Almaty has also had to yield to Chinese economic power and adopt a 
one-China policy, ruling out recognition of Taiwan.°? This pattern, re- 
peated in Kyrgyzstan, suggests that China’s economic power is a key 
element in its Central Asian strategy and further that its policies show 
scant regard for those states’ interests. While Beijing supports Russian 
efforts to maintain stability in Central Asia and a common animus 
against Islam binds it, Moscow, and Delhi for now, China pursues a 
much broader strategy meant to obtain long-lasting economic and polit- 
ical leverage in Central Asia. 

China is also Russia’s most likely and strongest competitor for future 
influence in Central Asia. There are signs that this potential rivalry is 
already making itself felt in the region. Recently, Kyrgyzstan’s foreign 
minister, Roza Otumbayeva, stated that her government was seeking 
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“reliable guarantees of our national security” from states other than 
those party to the CIs collective security treaty of 1992. Otumbayeva 
refused to renounce NATO as an option, despite Russia’s resistance to 
NATO expansion. She then described China as “far less aggressive than 
Russia in attempting to influence Central Asia” and as a “most serious 
factor” in the region.°° Otumbayeva’s remarks reflect the fact that all the 
Central Asian states are aware of the expanding range of options avail- 
able to them, including cooperation with neighboring states. 

Given China’s actual and potential influence in Central Asia, it is easy 
to see why Russian and Western observers understand that China has 
many important advantages in the contest. A recent Russian analysis 
concludes that, having gradually taken the lead in the struggle for influ- 
ence in the post-Soviet era, China has the critical geographic advantage 
of bordering directly on the area. It has far fewer limitations than its 
Middle Eastern or South Asian rivals (Turkey, Iran, India, Pakistan). A 
regulated economy, which is more compatible with the economies of the 
Central Asian republics, a secular state, and ready financial backing also 
weigh in its favor. China offers the Central Asian states direct access to 
the Pacific, the Far East, and Southeast Asia.°! 

More important, China has a mature, well-thought-out strategic 
concept of its interests and goals in Central Asia, one that revolves 
around the questions of trade routes, transportation networks, Islam, 
and energy. China aims to preclude Islamic or nationalist agitation 
among Muslim peoples (Kazakhs, Kyrgyz, Uighur) in Xinjiang and its 
western provinces that border Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. 

China recognizes that it can achieve this goal only if it can establish 
intimate trading ties in Central Asia, support existing governments and 
their relationship with Russia, and greatly upgrade Xinjiang’s economic 
development and integration with eastern and coastal provinces of 
China. The goal is to reestablish the old silk road, in the process turning 
it into a modern trade route that integrates Central Asia, western China, 
the interior, and coastal China as a single network. Xinjiang is to “tilt 
to the west.” Developing Xinjiang’s enormous Tarym Basin energy de- 
posits becomes vital given that China was forced to start importing 
energy in 1993. 

But China’s outlook and its aim of stabilizing Central Asia mean that 
it also opposes any manifestation of Islamic nationalism and any decline 
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in Russia’s position lest the backlash spill over its frontier. It hopes to 
defend Russia’s formal position in Central Asia while building its own 
assets and influence through trade and expanded energy and transporta- 
tion links, exactly the same instruments that Russia, India, and Pakistan 
all employ. Furthermore, China seeks a voice in every major Asian eco- 
nomic and political organization — for example, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Organization (ECO ) — in order to influence regional trends. But at 
the same time it will not compromise on its key interests, nuclear testing, 
its own colonialist policies in Xinjiang and Tibet, or obtaining new 
energy outlets. 

Thus, China’s strategy for Central Asia is actually part of its overall 
strategy for Asia. Muslim nationalism is to be checked even if that erodes 
the alliance with Pakistan. Russia is to be upheld as a weaker power in 
Asia and a stabilizing force in Central Asia, even while allowing Chinese 
influence in the area to grow and threats to China’s stability that Russia 
has habitually exploited to diminish. Border treaties with Russia help it 
protect its security, which has obviously become a troublesome issue 
as Open economies mean less control of movement of people, goods, 
and ideas.°? 

This sophisticated pan-Asian strategy is particularly visibly imple- 
mented in China’s energy policy. Since the demand for and the con- 
sumption of energy are growing rapidly, stability in Xinjiang and Central 
Asia is not just politically desirable but essential for China’s continued 
economic growth and modernization.°* Otherwise, China’s autarkic 
posture and ability to sustain its own growth, deal with the growing 
decentralization of power and economic imbalances among regions, and 
curb ethnic unrest will come into question. Projects linking Turkmen 
and Kazakh energy deposits to pipelines running through China rather 
than Russia are therefore to be encouraged. 

China has good reason to fear Islamic unrest. In 1990, owing to the 
widening division between the coast and the periphery in economics and 
the devolution of power to regional governments, western Xinjiang, 
bordering Central Asia, became a center of uprisings, undoubtedly in- 
spired by the separatist tendencies already visible across the border. 
China had to send 200,000 troops there. That revolt evidently was the 
culmination of a series of spreading annual uprisings since 1980.°° Un- 
rest has not abated, and Chinese officials vigilantly oppose efforts to 
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incite Muslims in Xinjiang.°° Given the oil deposits, the close proximity 
of the Lop Nor nuclear center, and Beijing’s ever-anxious political situa- 
tion, this threat must be curbed. Strong ties with Russia and support for 
its policies in Central Asia are one way to achieve this aim. Trade with 
Central Asia and development of Xinjiang’s economy and oil deposits 
are other policies that abet China’s larger international strategy.°7 

Therefore, integrating any aspect of Central Asia’s considerable de- 
posits with China’s would reduce pressure on the Tarym Basin, further 
stimulate the regional and political integration of both Central Asia and 
Xinjiang with China’s coastal provinces and Beijing, and ease ethnic 
tensions.®® Vice Premier and Political Bureau Member Zou Jiahua tied 
all this together when he observed that increased production, particu- 
larly in energy, played a significant role “in promoting the sustained 
growth of China’s oil and gas production; as well as in stimulating Xin- 
jiang’s economic development, consolidating the frontier, and enhanc- 
ing unity among nationalities in the region.”°? 

China’s strategic profile in Xinjiang is also intimately tied to the larger 
problems of China’s role in Asian security and its intense search for 
hegemonic positions in the offshore oil deposits located in the South 
China Sea, as noted above. As a Japanese analysis observes, if China is to 
play a constructive role in Asia, it must stabilize its oil supply. Otherwise, 
it might well be tempted to seize the Spratly Islands to satisfy its vital 
interests and thereby jeopardize Asian security in general.” 

Since China and Russia claim that the threat posed by Islamic na- 
tionalism could overturn basic strategic objectives and political struc- 
tures, their collaboration in Central Asia can be expected to continue for 
some time to come. Kozyrev stated that China “has a better understand- 
ing” of the problem there than other states do.”! This common percep- 
tion of threat reveals a basic harmony in views and strategic interests, a 
harmony that has led to a Sino-Russian partnership in Asia. Russia and 
China also share with India a desire to keep Islamic nationalism under 
control. Thus, each has approached Delhi accordingly.’? China therefore 
also strongly opposes Kashmir separatism, even if it weakens India be- 
cause of its appeal to Islam.” 

Accordingly, China is not in the foreseeable future a potential ally in 
opposition to Russian policies in Central Asia. Yet, given its weight, its 
growth, the urgency of its interests, its ability to influence events, and its 
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determination to play a role in the area, China is likely to emerge in time 
as the great counterbalance, the Central Asian states’ alternative to exclu- 
sive reliance on Russia. 

As China’s and Asia’s need for energy grows, China’s need to stabilize 
Central Asia and prevent disruptions in the flow of energy and trade will 
grow. Since Central Asia’s need for investment and trade far surpasses 
Russia’s ability to furnish those resources, China will inevitably become 
more deeply involved in the region. Ultimately, this will lead it to invest 
ever-greater political and economic resources in the area, and its influ- 
ence will grow accordingly. That this analysis is valid is already apparent 
in the growth of trade between China and Central Asia and the Central 
Asian states’ search for alternatives to Russian energy sources. As China’s 
interest in and relations with Central Asia grow, so will its leverage. 
Ultimately, this cannot but diminish Russian influence, especially if Rus- 
sia cannot match China’s rapid economic growth and worldwide com- 
petitiveness. 

While the existing infrastructure and past relations make Russia an 
attractive partner for Central Asian states, continuing the relations of the 
past will inevitably siphon resources out of the area. China’s attraction, 
however, is based on a self-sustaining dynamism that sees that it is to its 
advantage to develop Central Asia and truly integrate it into China’s 
sphere of economic influence. Although China and Russia are now allies, 
it is likely that the relationship will cool in the long term. In fact, it is 
probable that they will become rivals in Central Asia since only China 
has the resources and the ability to challenge Russian neoimperial pre- 
tensions there. 


Conclusions 


Slowly, but visibly, Central Asia is coming to be a source of contention 
among Russia, China, and even the United States, not to mention 
smaller regional powers like Iran and Turkey. Central Asian states have 
adroitly played on these rivalries and in so doing have managed to escape 
exclusive dependence on any one state. But this rivalry is interesting not 
only because of what it tells us about Central Asia but also because of 
what it tells us about Russia and Asia. 
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In Central Asia’s dynamic growth, the ability of a government to 
marshal the traditional instruments of power—economic resources, 
sound policies ably implemented, and, ultimately, force —is as decisive 
as in East Asia’s, albeit for different reasons. Russia’s efforts to compel 
reintegration demonstrate its understanding of the need to deploy all 
these instruments of power. But the chronicle to date also shows us that 
Russia, as in East Asia, cannot do so. Indeed, the very effort to undertake 
such policies invariably calls in Russia’s greatest rivals from outside Cen- 
tral Asia and undermines its position in the region. Moreover, Russia 
cannot even begin to reintegrate Central Asia in any way that could 
prove durable or legitimate to the local inhabitants and elites. The im- 
mensity of Central Asia’s needs precludes Russia’s capability to dominate 
it, let alone reconstruct it. Instead, Russia’s attempt to do so has already 
called down U.S. opposition and triggered resistance from Central Asian 
states. And, in the future, China may well mount an even greater chal- 
lenge to Moscow there. 

The main U.S. interest is a fair settlement of the energy issues in 
Central Asia both because of the immense size of the deposits and be- 
cause of the threats to Russian and Asian security if ethnopolitical con- 
flict breaks out or nuclear nonproliferation goes awry. Washington has 
already committed itself to preventing the region from falling under 
Russia’s sphere of influence. In doing so, it aims not so much at democ- 
racy as at economic opportunity and a regional balance of power. The 
United States and its allies are well positioned to offer the trade, aid, and 
investment that are essential to regional reconstruction, while Russia’s 
only advantage is close proximity. Thus, U.S. policy is ultimately tied to 
its ambitions vis-a-vis Russia, the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, and Asia. U.S. Central Asian policy cannot succeed without also 
responding to China’s and South Asia’s needs for growth, tranquillity, 
and stability. It does no good to block Russia and ignore those problems. 
Central Asia is part of both the new Middle East and Asia, and it can be 
helped only as part of a broader policy embracing each region. 

Thus, its interest in energy and stability inevitably imposes on the 
United States the task of forging a strategy for engagement with the 
Commonwealth of Independent States and for both the Middle East and 
Asia. At stake in Central Asia is more than merely regional resistance to 
Russia or a new East-West rivalry. If Central Asia and U.S. policy are to 
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have a chance at success, then the United States and its rivals there must 
see the area as something other than a pawn in international or internal, 
ethnic rivalries. In short, the area’s Asian context must be taken into 
consideration. 

Accordingly, it must be realized that Russia has no choice econom- 
ically or strategically but to pursue an active role in Central Asia. It 
cannot walk away from the region’s economic and political problems or 
its ethnic conflicts without negative consequences. That means that U.S. 
policy should not aim at making Central Asia a new line in the sand 
against Russia. Unfortunately, certain misguided voices are calling for 
the United States to confront Russia politically and militarily in order to 
safeguard energy deposits. Thus, Senator Robert Dole, the 1996 Re- 
publican presidential nominee, stated, “The security of the world’s oil 
and gas supplies remains a vital interest of the United States and its 
major allies. But its borders now move north, to include the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and Kazakhstan. Our forward military presence and diplomacy 
need adjusting.””* 

This program quickly leads to a militarized reenactment of the cold 
war in Central Asia, crippling the region’s prospects for economic de- 
velopment and political stability, the correct goals of U.S. policy. This 
program would also inadvertently undermine the movement toward 
democracy in Russia. It is precisely to prevent such potential rivalry, 
militarization, or strife in Central Asia that we must strengthen the re- 
gion’s ability to defend itself and, by cooperative economic ventures with 
Russia and other Asian countries, reinforce the diversity of influences on 
the region as it develops. Only by seeing the picture in the larger interna- 
tional context will we be able to ask the right questions about Central 
Asia. And, in policy, as in life, asking the right questions is the necessary 
precondition, not just for getting the right answers, but also for develop- 
ing a sound program of action. 
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Russia Looks at 
China 


ie: Russo-Chinese relationship is one of Asia’s fundamental rela- 
tionships. The bilateral normalization that Brezhnev began in 1982 
and Gorbachev completed affected relations among states all over Asia: 
it induced Indian and Vietnamese rapprochements with China, helped 
end Cambodia’s civil war and Vietnam’s intervention there, and reduced 
North Korea’s ability to manipulate Beijing and Moscow. Normalization 
has also prevented Central Asian states from playing China off against 
Russia and encouraged China to support Russia’s interests there even 
while enhancing its own position.' 

This last point underscores normalization’s importance for Beijing. 
Once the cold war ended, normalization freed China from leaning to the 
United States and allowed it to pursue a more independent and assertive 
foreign policy, as befits a rising power. But for Russia the relationship 
frames the limits of its possibilities in Asia. Today, Russia needs China 
more than China needs Russia, a reversal of which the full implications 
are only now emerging because Russia remains unstable. 

Official programmatic documents indicate that China is Russia’s 
most important Asian partner. Two Russian diplomats recently wrote, 
“Tt will be no exaggeration to say that the Chinese dimension of Russia’s 
foreign policy is hardly second to any other, and is perhaps at the cutting 
edge in some respects.”? The Russian Federation Security Council’s 1993 
Security Concept concluded that Russia’s potential influence and actual 
influence on world affairs make it a great power. It is responsible for the 
post-1991 world order and for the system of relations among the former 
Soviet republics, which it guarantees. Any threat to that system is a 
threat to Russia. Russia must play a greater role in international organi- 
zations to ward off such threats.? 

Russia also faces the economic threats of being relegated to an in- 
ferior, noncompetitive industrial status and a colonial position as a pur- 
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veyor of fuels and raw materials. The security concept claims that, on the 
basis of common interests in strategic stability, nuclear nonproliferation, 
and the prevention of regional conflicts, Russia’s status in Asia and Eu- 
rope is equal to that of the United States. The security concept advances a 
hierarchy of the countries important to Russia in Asia: “Our foreign pol- 
icy priorities include the development of balanced and stable relations 
with all countries, especially such key states as the US, China, Japan, and 
India, and the establishment of multilateral cooperation in strengthening 
security. In this context, it is urgent to consolidate the breakthrough 
achieved in relations with China— from our standpoint — the region’s 
most important state in geopolitical and economic terms.”* In short, 
Moscow’s China policy is intended to help Russia enhance its status and 
avert its exclusion from such key Asian organizations as the Organization 
for Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC), its relegation to an 
inferior colonial economic position, instability in Central Asia, and its 
marginalization in the process of maintaining security in Asia. 

China’s historically central strategic position in Moscow’s Asian pol- 
icy derives from its proximity to Russia, which puts China in a position 
that makes it a potential threat to Russia’s integrity. As China is a rising 
economic-political power in Asia, friendship with it is even more vital to 
Russian security. Yet, among Russian observers, there is considerable 
ambivalence about China. Nor is friendship with China entirely risk free 
for Russia. Aleksei Arbatov warns that Russian theater-level conven- 
tional war games are conducted against China because China is regarded 
as the only power that might actually threaten to invade.* Christoph 
Bluth also notes that, “for Russian strategic planners, the future relation- 
ship with China in an environment in which the military-strategic bal- 
ance and the relative economic potential is changing substantially, re- 
mains potentially the most troublesome. For all these reasons, they 
perceive the need to guard against nuclear attack or nuclear blackmail in 
the future?’ Mikhail Titarenko, director of the Institute of the Far East, 
warns about the potential threats to China’s own stability from its eco- 
logical and demographic crises and from the impending struggle over 
succession.” Vladimir Miasnikov, deputy director of the institute, further 
claims that, despite the consonance of many joint Sino-Russian interests, 
China already is and will continue to be a rival, if not a threat, to Russia: 
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Few Russians yet realize the enormity of the Chinese challenge to Russia’s long- 
term political and economic interests. Attempts have already been made, both by 
China and by the United States, to exclude Russia from the discussion of Asia- 
Pacific issues vital to its national security. —China would prefer that the United 
States deal primarily with Beijing with regard to economic and strategic plan- 
ning in the Pacific Rim, and envisions that the Russian-American dialogue will 
be replaced by the Chinese-American dialogue in U.S. national security. In such 
an arrangement, U.S. relations with China would largely determine the United 
States’ political, economic, and military engagement in the region as a whole 


over the long term.® 


Both the threat posed by China and the need for continued relations 
are a product of Russia’s domestic crises, political instability, incomplete 
economic transition, and pervasive feeling of weakness and insecurity. 
Notwithstanding the visible ambivalence about China, policy decisions 
have been made on the basis of Russia’s sense of weakness, its desire to 
act independently of Washington, and its nationalist conception of its 
interests. The outcome is an Asian-Pacific policy that centers almost 
exclusively on China. 


The Context of Russia’s China Policy 


Despite the ambivalence, friendship with China atypically commands 
support across Russia’s political spectrum.’ China assiduously courts 
people across that spectrum, and reformers and conservatives alike 
positively assess China’s achievements and often wish to copy them at 
home.!° Their differences lie in the weight each Russian side attaches to 
China. Russian conservatives even talked of alliance in 1991-93. 

But, while consensus exists that China must be a partner and friend of 
Russia’s it appears that Moscow’s 1992 decision to focus its Asian policy 
on China and forgo rapprochement with Japan represents more than a 
bow to the conservative agenda. This decision signified a strategic choice 
undertaken for domestic and foreign policy reasons, which Yeltsin has 
built on and extended beyond Gorbachev's vision of a fundamental rap- 
prochement with China. Gorbachev liquidated Soviet threats to China 
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in Southeast Asia and Afghanistan and terminated the military-political 
encirclement of China that typified Brezhnev’s policy. He also encour- 
aged key Asian states, like India, to follow suit, and they did so.'! He 
opened up trade with China, allowed favorable analysis of Chinese re- 
forms as part of perestroika, and refused to criticize the 1989 Tienanmen 
Square massacre. 

While in the past normalization has benefited both sides equally 
(even though it was largely a Chinese victory), today’s relationship is 
much more one-sided. Not only is China the superior party in terms of 
power, stability, and clarity of goals, but it also benefits more than Russia 
does from these ties. This does not mean that Russia gains little from the 
relationship. China is an important counterweight to the United States, 
and the relationship allows Russia to escape some risks of its alleged 
“subordination” to Washington. Today, it is Russia that seeks to manipu- 
late the “triangle” to maintain a balance between China and the United 
States and thereby enhance its freedom of action. In economics, friend- 
ship with China offers Russia markets for its otherwise uncompetitive 
products, a major arms buyer, and support for Moscow’s hegemony in 
Central Asia, which depends on those states not having an alternative 
foreign patron. When the Soviet Union collapsed, the possibility of 
nationalist religious or ethnic uprisings in Central Asia and the subse- 
quent collapse of Russia arose. But China has supported Yeltsin’s regime 
(while hoping for a more ideologically congenial partner) and not chal- 
lenged Russia in Central Asia. Thus, China earned Russia’s visible grati- 
tude.!? Finally, friendship with China is crucial to stabilizing Northeast 
Asia and eliminating threats to Russia’s integrity or security. 

Both states are pursuing mutual but unilateral conventional disarma- 
ment as well as projects designed to build mutual confidence, such as 
hotlines to local regional commanders.!? This lets China retire obsolete 
forces while upgrading its forces in southern and eastern China, more 
important potential theaters of war. Chinese friendship with Russia re- 
duces the threat from the north, puts pressure on Japan, allows China to 
manipulate Japanese fears of an Asian anti-Japan bloc, keeps the United 
States in Japan, and prevents Pyongyang from playing Russia and China 
off against each other or provoking trouble. Russia is also no longer a 
potential rival of China’s in India and Vietnam, forcing these countries 
to deal directly with Beijing. This entente also keeps Russia at a distance 
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from the United States, which China considers a political and ideological 
threat. Finally, a Russia that needs China cannot offer itself as a viable 
ideological alternative to the Chinese leadership, which feels threatened 
by any hint of reform. Thus, China gains greatly from this relationship 
and wants it to continue. 

These mutual benefits show how mutual comity prevents other states 
from acting against Russian and Chinese interests. But a deeper analysis 
suggests that the actual result of the relationship has been ultimately to 
threaten Russia’s position in Asia. 


The Domestic Bases of Russian Policy 


That Russia’s position is more problematic than China’s is due to the 
protracted crises that it has experienced. Although friendship with China 
has obvious benefits, it also comes at a considerable cost. First, Russia 
still lacks a coherent policy-making process, let alone coherent policy, so, 
instead of pursuing ways to enhance Central Asian stability and better its 
position in Asia, it allows domestic political and economic concerns to 
drive its overall security policy. Indeed, to become fully accepted in 
Asia, it needs China to act on its behalf, and Beijing knows it. Li Jingjie, 
deputy director of the Chinese Academy of Sciences’ Institute of East 
Europe, Russia, and Central Asia, writes, “Moscow’s current leaders 
surely know that only by maintaining good relations with China can the 
new Russia secure a smooth path to a bright future in the Asia-Pacific 
region.”!® Accordingly, state incapacity and instability directly marginal- 
ize Russia in Asia, show the risks in not developing an effective state, and 
make Russia dependent on China’s support for entry into Asia (e.g., 
membership in APEC ).!° 

This underdeveloped state capacity appears in conflicts in procedural 
and substantive issues that hold security policy hostage to domestic poli- 
tics. Many conflictual aspects typify foreign and defense policy. 

First, no standard procedure or institutional basis exists for formulat- 
ing security policy. Rival ministries, the Security Council, the legislature, 
the president’s and the premier’s personal administrations, interest 
groups in and out of government, etc., all can express their views and 
have them heeded without regard for order and context.!7 In May 1995, 
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the minister of defense, Marshal Pavel Grachev, offered China a collec- 
tive security scheme for jointly “policing” Asia and then falsely claimed 
that Beijing had accepted it.!* Unfortunately, such episodes characterize 
too much of Russian foreign policy. 

Since all chains of policy and command are vertical and end in 
Yeltsin’s office or person, the absence of horizontal, integrating struc- 
tures makes all politics a contest among rival factions for access to 
Yeltsin.!? Although Yeltsin placed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs directly 
under him in 1995 to coordinate and monitor other agencies’ actions and 
thereby ensure unified policy, such decrees come and go.”° Even before 
that particular decree could be implemented, Yeltsin fired Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Kozyrev and replaced him with Yevgeny Primakov, head of 
Russia’s Foreign Intelligence Service (SvR), who clearly understood 
that his mission was to take control of and coordinate foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, absent a true rule of law, no ground rules for relations 
among the various departments and branches of government exist.?! The 
Ministries of Defense and Atomic Energy still act autonomously.” For 
Russia to regain power and influence, it must reverse this process of 
“deinstitutionalization.”23 

Since decrees are not necessarily obeyed and Yeltsin’s periodic decrees 
to end confusion in policy making have had the opposite effect, new 
decrees will change nothing. Nor is it necessarily the case that person- 
alities are decisive since traditionally Russian foreign ministers are advo- 
cates, not shapers, of their government’s foreign policy. Nor are debates 
over foreign and defense policy necessarily or exclusively concerned with 
institutional interests of turf and budget. Instead, major ideological dif- 
ferences over national identity and interest have coexisted with bureau- 
cratic politics since 1991, when Russia came into being. 

Second, executive branch discord parallels similar substantive discord 
with the parliament over fundamental rules of the game. Again, absent 
the rule of law, we find a free-for-all where anyone can and does unre- 
strainedly attack anyone or any foreign, defense, or overall security pol- 
icy. Although the parliament’s power is limited, it nonetheless has signif- 
icant control over the purse and treaties, so it is not a wholly negligible 
factor. 

Third, intense discord over general and specific policies exacerbates 
conflicts. While Russia swaps arms for debt to South Korea, other elites 
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openly urge new arms sales to North Korea, illustrating that Korea pol- 
icy remains a battleground.” The diversity of opinion on China’s pros- 
pects cited above shows this uncertainty in China policy too. These 
debates evoke an uncertain, even confused policy abroad. 

A fourth destabilizing factor is Yeltsin’s frequent actions against 
his ministries or without their knowledge. His gratuitous insults of 
Japan when discussing relief for Sakhalin’s earthquake victims are one of 
many cases where Yeltsin intervened without prior policy coordina- 
tion.?° The upshot is that policy emerges from intense institutional and 
personal struggles, despite a working strategic consensus since 1993 that 
Russia must have a free hand throughout the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (C1s) to reunite the region. Inter-institutional conflicts 
no longer begin exclusively over Russia’s basic objectives, as in 1992. 
The conservatives won that argument. Rather, conflicts frequently re- 
volve around the modalities of expressing the consensus abroad and 
bureaucratic politics.”° 

These institutional deficiencies and inadequate constraints on politi- 
cal participation also allow military leaders freedom to agitate publicly 
and even defy state policy. This legitimates the military’s politicization 
and efforts to usurp control of foreign policy.?” Kozyrev claimed that the 
Ministry of Defense (MOD) and intelligence agencies seek such control 
and told U.S. audiences that failure to support him on major issues 
meant that he would be speaking to us “from the Gulag.”?® This apoc- 
alyptic and hysterical rhetoric underscores Russia’s weakness and uncer- 
tain policies. 

Grachev’s 1993 remarks in Seoul about relations with South Korea — 
that soldiers could find common ground between their states even if 
politicians and diplomats could not and that he was ready to exchange 
views and cooperate with all Asian states and military leaders toward that 
goal—confirm Kozyrev’s fears.”? Similarly, the issue of returning the 
Kuril Islands to Japan in 1992 allowed Valentin P. Fyodorov, governor of 
Sakhalin, and military leaders to organize a loud and unpunished public 
opposition to Yeltsin’s policy that led to the cancellation of Yeltsin’s state 
visit to Japan. 

Thus, Russia’s domestic chaos permits civilians and military leaders 
to forge opportunistic alliances with impunity to check central policies 
deemed to be against their interests. This episode had profound reper- 
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cussions. Quite probably, it helped persuade the government to adopt a 
viscerally anti-Japanese policy and an assessment of threat based on a 
worst-case analysis of U.S.-Japanese military plans for the Asia-Pacific 
region. This victory allowed the armed forces to retain their “hammer- 
lock” on the Far East and prevent the normalization of Russo-Japanese 
relations. Instead, the government has slowed economic reform and 
adopted a joint posture with China against Japan and the United States. 
Thus, Russian thinking about Asia reflects above all geopolitical and 
military rather than economic factors when conducting a strategic assess- 
ment.*° By renouncing Japan, Russia must depend exclusively on China 
and consider Tokyo and Washington military rivals in Asia, not potential 
partners. 


Regional Separatism and Russian Policy toward China 


These trends in civil-military relations reflect broader trends toward the 
fragmentation of policy making in the body politic. In February 1995, 
Yeltsin conceded the failure to build effective, coherent, and legitimate 
state institutions to preserve central authority in security policy when he 
told the Duma, “The institutions of state power have yet to accumulate 
sufficient weight to ensure that force does not have to be applied to restore 
Russian sovereignty on their territory. Today, the state has to resort to the 
exercise of its right to use strong-arm methods in order to preserve the 
country’s integrity.”! 

At about the same time, Yevgeny Nazdratenko, governor of Russia’s 
Maritime Province (Primorskii Krai), unilaterally attempted to undo the 
1991 border treaty with China, a major policy achievement, and restrict 
Chinese immigration to his province.*? Nazdratenko’s challenge reveals 
the general weakness in Asia policy. Recent reports show that Primorskii 
Krai is increasingly pressuring to have its relation with Moscow changed 
from a federal to a confederal one, that is, from nominal to real federal- 
ism. This demand unites republics, districts, and regions, reflecting local 
elites’ ambition to control their own resources.*? Western observers 
worry about Russia’s disintegration into many states and warlordism; 
Siberia and Primorskii Krai are particular potential trouble spots, but 
even central provinces like Bashkortostan are demanding more auton- 
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omy.*4 If central power is curtailed despite Moscow’s best efforts, the 
security implications for Russia, China, and Asia will be enormous. 

That trend would stimulate international rivalry for influence along 
Russian and cris Asian frontiers and validate Russia’s most alarmist 
worst-case scenarios. Russia’s instability also shows that it can offer Asia 
only force of questionable utility. Therefore, Russian power and influ- 
ence are retreating from Asia.*° Already some sectors of both civilian and 
the defense industry either work directly for Chinese consumers or pro- 
ducers or are exquisitely susceptible to Chinese preferences.*° Failure to 
strengthen Russia’s cohesion will intensify the negative potential in such 
relationships. On the other hand, if Russia regained stability and once 
again began to move forward, it could immediately begin to develop and 
implement a stronger, more coherent, confident, and effective foreign 
policy. 

Nazdratenko’s insubordination thus reflects a broader struggle for 
power. Kozyrev admitted that he and Yeltsin never went to China, Japan, 
or Korea without consulting with the appropriate regions on all issues to 
be discussed.#”7 Thus, Asian policy has been held hostage to domestic 
struggles. Fyodorov showed that enterprising regional governors can 
join with key lobbies like the military to constrain Moscow’s policies and 
that no barriers restrain open military participation in politics. 

Claims that the Russian state is “weak and irrelevant,” decaying, 
dying, or disintegrating are probably excessive.** But the evidence sug- 
gests that Moscow and the regions are each too fragmented internally to 
act unilaterally. Certainly, constant struggle pervades Primorskii Krai’s 
and Siberia’s relations with Moscow.*? Crosscutting cleavages among 
political actors, lobbies, and factions impede the resolution of many 
issues and could trigger demands for immediate recentralization, re- 
gional secession, a more stable devolution of power, or other, unforesee- 
able outcomes. 


Domestic Politics and Arms Sales 
These internal factional rivalries directly affect China policy, particularly 


arms sales, a key aspect of that policy. Many reports indicate the large size 
and scope of Russian arms transfers to China.*° Not only is China inter- 
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ested in obtaining weapons platforms, like other Asian states, but it also 
wants production techniques and state-of-the-art technology, that is, 
offsets. Many in the Russian military were reluctant to provide offsets, 
for obvious reasons. Yet the constant pressure of arms industries who 
benefit from the sales and military figures who support the idea (also a 
sign of the military’s factionalism) prevailed, so in at least some cases 
China is obtaining offsets.*! Thus, in February 1996, China not only 
bought forty-eight more sU-27 fighters but won the right or license to 
produce them with Russian offsets. This agreement also suggests China’s 
continuing ability to come out ahead in bilateral negotiations with the 
Russians.#2 

The fact that arms sales is among the most corrupt and corrupting 
sectors of Russian business is also an important factor in the decision- 
making process. Already in 1993 Russia had no idea how many scientists 
were working in or for China and could not control the arms sales 
process. Andrei Kuzmenko said then, “The producers are now more or 
less independent. And they have their own independent lobby.”#? This is 
even more true today, for, in mid-1995 and again in February 1996, 
Yeltsin allowed arms producers to sell directly to buyers.** Thus, that 
arms sales are unregulated and unrestricted carries potential domestic 
and foreign dangers to Russia’s overall Asia policy. 

In 1993, then Vice Premier Aleksandr’ Shokhin admitted that many 
design bureaus and enterprises were seeking private deals with China.*° 
Other reports then confirmed Kuzmenko’s remarks and blasted the sales 
to China because they were largely paid for by consumer goods instead 
of cash, for example, atomic reactors to be built in China.*° These trends 
in bilateral relations suggest that, in many ways, Russia or key economic, 
military, scientific, and political elites could become hostage to Chinese 
policies and developments, a trend that will severely limit, if not under- 
mine, reform. The implications for Asian security from the U.S. stand- 
point are equally negative. Already we can see the threat posed by a 
rearmed China in its blustery and confrontational actions vis-a-vis Tai- 
wan and ASEAN in the South China Sea. 

Russian arms sales to China thus bridge domestic policy and security 
concerns and pose considerable risk and cost to Russia. Since China is 
Russia’s most prominent partner in Asia, the volume of arms sales to 
China makes those sales critical policy instruments that affect all Asia. 
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The systems being sold and the linkages established may thereby exert 
major influence on Russia’s future domestic and foreign policies. The 
profitable arms trade with China and Asia stimulates and justifies defense 
industry demands to control arms sales and its new freedom to sell 
abroad. The importance of arms sales similarly attracts both the MoD 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA) as well as the defense indus- 
try, each wanting to control the process and policy.*” Thus, a full-scale 
turf battle occurs among the groups that want to control the overall arms 
sales program for their own benefit. 

The defense industry’s main aims are direct control over foreign cur- 
rency and operating freedom. But it also wants a privileged relationship 
with the government and continued preferential treatment through sub- 
sidies. It and its allies view arms sales as a way either to avoid or to fund 
conversion based on dual-use industry’s priority. Thus, conversion for 
the new military-industrial-complex lobby is a nonstarter to be avoided, 
whereas arms sales justify its continuing production, under state protec- 
tion, of weapons.*® That would continue the defense industry’s priv- 
ileged position, which ruined Soviet military power. Continued large 
sales to China are a most crucial element in this process. 

Viktor Glukikh, former chairman of the State Committee on Defense 
Industry, admitted that there is no alternative to arms sales to fund 
investment in the defense industry since procurement has been radically 
slashed since 1991.*? Similarly, this lobby’s leaders continually broadcast 
their plight to demand more and more state support lest the industry go 
bankrupt. These pleas have received government support as key officials 
pledge that support will be coming, and it now looks like Yeltsin will 
increase defense spending. The recent liberalization of the rules for arms 
sales signifies that support. But even that failed to satisfy the many de- 
fense industrialists who unanimously supported the League to Support 
Defense Industry Enterprises’ April 1995 call for their own political party 
and for stripping the MOD of some power and reassigning it to Glukikh’s 
committee.°° 

Meanwhile, responding to Kozyrev’s efforts to introduce some sense 
of state (and the MFA’s) interest into the program, Marshal Grachev has 
often reiterated that the MOD should control the program.*! However, 
Pavel Felgengauer, the defense correspondent of Segodnya, reports that 
the MOD opposes even selling individual models of high-tech, state-of- 
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the-art weapons.*? Undoubtedly, he is right about the General Staff’s 
successful opposition to the sale of such models abroad, but other ob- 
servers charge that the MOD is dangerously willing to sell such models 
through companies it set up or controls. Grachev and the MOD have 
tried to find autonomous sources of funding that would be under Gra- 
chev’s exclusive control and that would evidently be for this purpose.°? 
Recently, military space authorities sold three of Russia’s most advanced 
upper-stage rocket engines to China in violation of the Missile Technol- 
ogy Control Regime but did not go through NPo Energomash, the only 
entity licensed to sell this engine legally.°* 

The dangerous implication of such actions and organizations and the 
rivalry among defense industries to sell abroad subject to state licensing 
is that Russia has no export control law. Exports are controlled by presi- 
dential decree, and those desires are subject to change at any time. Since 
the government is notoriously corrupt and the defense industry is in- 
creasingly tied to it through large financial-industrial cartels dependent 
on bank capital that the state controls, possibilities for “privatization” 
and corruption of arms sales by selfish interests are very great. When 
state officials have a pecuniary interest in allowing sales to proceed and 
can act with impunity, state control is a non sequitur. 

Thus, there are many domestic risks in the extensive arms trade with 
China. China reportedly acts clandestinely, deals directly with military 
producers rather than through Moscow, and squeezes every available 
technology out of its partners by apparent sharp practices.°° For the 
Chinese to have such covert influence on policy impedes civilian control 
of the military and the defense industry in Russia and could also corrupt 
Russian politics across the board. Even where Moscow knows about the 
deals being made, it is unclear whether it controls the policy or the 
process, as noted above. In the sU-27 case, for example, although Russia 
will receive royalties for every Chinese modification of the design of the 
plane, sooner or later China will be able to sell its version of the plane at a 
lower cost.5¢ Russia or key political elites could become hostage to Chi- 
nese policies and developments, a trend that will limit, if not undermine, 
reform. That consideration does not even begin to broach the interna- 
tional security issues raised by these sales. 

Not surprisingly, these trends concern many military men and civil- 
ians. For example, hundreds of Chinese technicians now work at Russian 
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aerospace institutes. One reporter noted that Chinese delegations of 
highly skilled specialists are “wandering around the defense enterprises 
and negotiating on the conclusion of contracts. They are being shown 
and told practically everything in the hope that we might obtain if only 
some orders.” While Russian specialists travel to China in groups of two 
to three, China sends ten at a time, gets this free reconnaissance, and 
orders little. Moreover, “It has even reached the point of our specialists’ 
development of models of military equipment adapted to the production 
possibilities of the plants of the Chinese military-industrial complex 
being planned.’®” 

This happened in 1994 in St. Petersburg and Nizhny Novgorod, 
where shipyards producing Kilo-class “Varshavyanka” submarines have 
no other work. One plant director complained that the Chinese some- 
how obtained secret specifications for Kilo-class submarines for the Rus- 
sian navy and demanded that China receive exactly the same subs. But, 
once that happens, the plant will be out of work.5* The unspoken im- 
plication is that, without Chinese orders, this plant (and presumably 
others, too) dies. Since then, six such submarines were sold to China. 
While Washington viewed this sale calmly, Rear Admiral V. D. Ryazant- 
sev, the Pacific Fleet's deputy commander in chief for combat training 
and chief of the Fleet's Combat Training Directorate, observed, “Of 
course, today six “Varshavyanka’ Class submarines will not substantially 
change the naval might of the Chinese Navy. But that is today. But 
tomorrow when China’s shipbuilding industry has mastered the tech- 
nologies of the construction of the lowest-noise diesel submarines and 
when they rearm those submarines with cruise missiles and missile- 
torpedoes of their own design? And if they also adapt to them a relatively 
small nuclear electrical power source?”®? 

These concerns led some military men to argue against providing 
state-of-the-art weapons. But they lost the battle to restrain the defense 
industry. Nor are the armed forces united. In March 1995, a military 
spokesman said that Russia had no objection in principle to China buy- 
ing licenses to manufacture the sU-27 but would prefer that China 
(which probably has insufficient cash for this) bought 100-150 such 
aircraft. Arguably, this would benefit Russian industry and China.® Pre- 
sumably, firms would get orders and cash, thus easing rising unemploy- 
ment, their gravest fear. In the end, of course, China did get the license, a 
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sign of the successful pressure to sell arms regardless of the risks. Indeed, 
Alexander Kennaway of the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, an 
expert on the defense economy, said in 1994 that, owing to such fears, 
Russian policies “are moving back to the aims and methods of the old 
command economy. — Almost every pronouncement, publication, and 
discussion — especially in the military press — in Russia about the defense 
industries insists that they must be retained in their present form and size 
and that further conversion would be a crime”! 

Thus, there is a community of interest between military men and 
those who want to and can sell to China with minimal restrictions. Since 
they have political leverage, through their financial ties to banks, con- 
trol over company towns and labor, and access to key policy makers, 
they constitute a formidable domestic bloc in Russia’s China and Asia 
policy. But they have little or no concern for the strategic implication 
of arms sales. 


The Strategic Implications of Sino-Russian Arms Deals 


Space precludes a detailed list of what China has bought, is talking about 
buying, and would like to obtain, through purchase or otherwise.© But 
China’s purchases to date and ongoing discussions bespeak its ambition 
to field an integrated land/sea/air defense system using Russian air and 
missile systems. Indeed, there are reports that China has recruited from 
Russia a whole cruise missile research-and-development team that is 
now helping China develop cruise missiles.°? Combined with the naval 
air platform that China seeks from either Russia or Ukraine, these ca- 
pabilities would give China a formidable air and air defense system ex- 
tending far beyond its borders. China is evidently creating the infrastruc- 
ture for a mobile and expanding offensive air, air defense system, and 
integrated carrier battle group. It is not mere coincidence that these sys- 
tems are precisely those that China needs successfully to wage the kinds 
of wars it expects to fight.°* Nor are these conventional systems the only 
causes for worry. Even more alarming is China’s desire to obtain the 
long-range TU-22M Backfire bomber. It has a dual-use, four-thousand- 
kilometer unrefueled range and is far more advanced than China’s princi- 
pal bomber, the H-6. Although spare parts may prove to be a problem, 
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mere possession of this system, let alone possible production capability, 
will likely frighten all China’s neighbors and heighten the alarm that 
leads to intensified arms buying across Asia.°° 

Not only does Russia argue its need for revenues from arms sales and 
good relations with China. It also claims to take precautions to ensure 
that the weapons are not deployed against Russia, where most Chinese 
land forces are still deployed, and that China does not get the most 
technologically sophisticated models of the platforms it buys from Rus- 
sia. Russia also says that it sells only defensive systems, not, for exam- 
ple, air-to-ground missiles.°”? Nonetheless, the extensive subsidies to 
China, the transfer of production technology, and China’s ability to form 
direct links to defense producers who are desperate for customers 
weaken Russia’s claims and suggest the many great dangers accruing 
from these sales and China’s military buildup, which facilitates China’s 
policies to realize its military doctrine and security goals in Asia. 

Equally important, the Russian military knows and publicly discusses 
Chinese developments in doctrine and force planning. Therefore, it is 
impossible to believe that Russia is unaware of those plans. In fact, “As 
Russians see it, there will be a battle to dominate the region, fought 
between China and Japan. In this, the principal feature will be Chinese 
plans for the creation of a carrier group in the South China Seas. As well 
as ships, China’s US$4—6 billion project will call for long-range air super- 
sonic TU-22."68 

Russian arms sales to China could encourage Chinese coercive diplo- 
macy or worse, degrading Asian security and spurring a brisk regional 
arms race. Russia’s risks thereby now include other Asian states — 
Taiwan, Southeast Asia, possibly even Japan and both Koreas — not to 
mention the United States. In 1993, Japan’s Miyazawa government in- 
creasingly tied arms sales to China to the return of the Kuril Islands as 
a precondition for aid to Russia and rightly saw these sales as anti- 
Japanese.®? Developments in 1995 further heightened Japanese alarm 
over arms sales to China since the dispute between Tokyo and Beijing 
over the Senkaku Islands remained unresolved.”° Russia is also offering 
arms across Southeast Asia and to South Korea but is not concerned that 
these states are among the most suspicious of China’s aims and could 
easily become involved in a local war against China, forcing Russia to 
make uncomfortable policy choices. 
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Arms sales of sophisticated weaponry, often at fire-sale prices, also 
allow China to circumvent post-1989 Western and U.S. restrictions and 
continue anti-Western policies. Nor do Chinese appetites stop at what 
they have already acquired. U.S. officials have charged that China is 
considering acquiring weapons of mass destruction, missile guidance 
systems, and nuclear fusion technologies on top of the aircraft already 
sold or under consideration, rumored sales of T-72 tanks, air defense 
equipment, electronics, and carriers.7! Such acquisitions not only en- 
hance China’s capabilities but also intensify the sense of a major shift in 
the Asian balance of power. Asian states customarily regarded U.S. 
power as the best check on Japan and China. Our drawdown of forces 
now heightens local fears of instability. Thus, Asian capabilities and arms 
races, China’s power, and Russian sales grow together. 

But Moscow sees arms sales to Asia as a major instrument of a new 
Russian standing and presence there. Therefore, strong political pressure 
exists to continue them. Kozyrev told ASEAN’s 1993 annual ministerial 
meeting (AMM) and postministerial conference (PMC) that Russia 
views arms sales as a way to enter Asia’s security agenda and restructure 
its security order, for example, by establishing an arms trade code.”? In 
1995, he went so far as to propose a code of conduct for Asian security, a 
proposal that undoubtedly also includes arms sales.”* Since Russia can- 
not soon revive its economic standing and partnership with Asia, arms 
sales play a disproportionate role in assuring consideration of Russia’s 
interests. So the failure of economic transformation and the structure of 
Asian interstate relations drive Russia to sell arms to China and other 
Asian states. 

China’s own growing role as an arms exporter also heightens this 
subject’s importance since joint-venture or coproduction accords could 
lead China to produce Russian systems or foster joint production for 
reexport abroad, despite foreign pressure. Since Chinese arms sales firms 
are lucrative preserves of key leaders’ relatives and essential for military 
modernization, strong domestic pressure exists to maintain or expand 
China’s ability to produce high-quality weapons. 

Most dangerous for Russia, however, is the fact that its dependence 
on Chinese economic power and arms purchases robs it of flexibility in 
Asia. It has renounced normalization with Japan, used ties with China to 
resist U.S. pressure and assert its independence in world affairs, and is no 
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longer available to counterbalance China’s influence in Asia. And the 
security cooperation inherent in large-scale and continuing programs of 
arms and technology transfer is only enhanced by the other forms of 
military and defense cooperation with China, including military intel- 
ligence and the Gru (the Russian military intelligence). This intelli- 
gence cooperation could be used against Asian and U.S. targets, most 
likely defense and dual-use technologies. Thus, Russian arms sales con- 
tribute heavily to a policy that contradicts and endangers Russian inter- 
ests in Asia. 


The Bilateral Economic Relationship 


Economics are the most important day-to-day aspect of Russo-Chinese 
relations. That is not surprising, given that China is growing spectacu- 
larly and East Asia is the most dynamic sector of the world economy 
while Russia struggles merely to achieve an end to depression. Russia 
needs buyers for its manufactured goods and technology, which gener- 
ally surpasses China’s, and China needs customers for its less competitive 
sectors, new niches in world trade, and arms and technology transfers. 
China has already begun investing in Russia. But, since it needs massive 
foreign investment to sustain its own growth, China, too, recently urged 
Russians to invest in China, especially in nuclear and large-scale hydro- 
electric energy projects like the Three Gorge project.”* 

China’s needs for a stable customer, external investment outlets for its 
businessmen, and foreign investment in China are enhanced by its con- 
cerns about Russia’s economy. Russia, too, is eager to overcome all bar- 
riers to expanded economic intercourse with China because many Rus- 
sian figures believe that there is an objective Sino-Russian economic 
complementarity that impels them to close ties.”° And, because its strate- 
gic plan for economic revitalization in Asia rules out normalization of 
relations with Japan, Russia can turn only to China. Furthermore, these 
plans condemn Siberia and Russian Asia to remain sources of exportable 
raw materials to China and other states. Accordingly, those regions de- 
pend on reasonably cheap Chinese consumer goods and barter trade 
with China since they lack investment capital.”° 

Thus, Russia’s overall and regional economic strategies point — 
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perhaps unconsciously — to an increased need for and dependence on 
Chinese buyers and investors if they are to succeed. Arguably, because of 
the unbalanced traditional regional policy stress on China, Siberia and 
Primorskii Krai might not develop rapidly without substantial Chinese 
trade.”” This trend is recognized locally, constitutes a major source of 
regional anger against Moscow, and hinders relations and trade with 
China. Indeed, this anger at the alleged Chinese “invasion? to use 
Grachev’s term, finally led the government, in August 1995, to consider 
measures to settle Russians in the Far East.”8 

The bilateral trade structure confirms Russia’s dependence. Raw ma- 
terials constitute 84 percent of Russian exports, machinery and equip- 
ment 16 percent.”” More specifically, “With a few major exceptions re- 
lating to arms sales and nuclear energy, current bilateral trade is an 
extension of pre-existing patterns of trade in general commodities rather 
than an accelerated interdependence in high-tech co-operation and tech- 
nical trade which characterizes the dynamic sectors of the Asia-Pacific 
region.”8° 

Therefore, the fall in bilateral trade in 1994 by one-third (from $7.6 
billion to just over $5 billion) triggered considerable high-level alarm in 
both governments. Chinese premier Li Peng’s visit to Moscow in June 
1995 focused on ways to overcome barriers to trade. But, if trade is to 
return to its accelerating trajectory after 1994’s disappointing figures, 
China claims that Russia must do more and tactfully but firmly points 
this out. While China calls on its textile and light industry to make their 
goods competitive in terms of quality and style, Russia is called on to 
make fundamental changes in policy. Russia is urged to improve price 
competitiveness, delivery dates, and after-sales service, foster a favorable 
investment environment, bolster Chinese investors’ confidence, provide 
reliable legal and social protection for China’s legitimate production and 
operating activities, and invest in China.*! Although the joint communi- 
qué spoke in more tactful and restrained terms about what both sides 
must do, this article, coming out a week later from China’s government 
newspaper, suggests who has the upper hand in the relationship and 
what China wants in economic terms. 

The problem for Russia is that it cannot control the political or eco- 
nomic situation in the Far East. The opening up of the area after 1990 has 
triggered a massive influx of Chinese immigrants, workers, and small 
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businessmen, which has in turn triggered great local resentment. Naz- 
dratenko has used this xenophobia to strengthen his political position 
and join with other regional governors who are similarly suspicious of 
China to compel more side payments and freedom from Moscow.*? This 
two-level game—replete with Nazdratenko’s unilateral actions to re- 
strict immigration, resist the terms of the border agreement with China, 
agitate in the Duma for a referendum on “ceding Russian land? and 
close the border to “illegal” immigrants — not only precipitated the fall 
in trade in 1994 but also threatens to “explode” the bilateral relationship, 
according to MFA Officials who strongly oppose revising the border 
treaty.®? 

To the extent that he and other regional governors can mobilize 
organized political opposition to the policy, Russia’s Far East and Rus- 
sian Asia will stagnate because these forces, along with the security ser- 
vices (and the military), equally staunchly oppose normalization with 
Japan. Xenophobia, great power nostalgia, opposition to economic re- 
form, interdependence, and development and personal rivalries already 
inhibit Russia’s ability to function as an Asian power and fully participate 
in Asia’s dynamic transformation. This attempt to have large state enter- 
prises, not enterprising small businessmen, control Russo-Chinese eco- 
nomic ties means more mercantilistic foreign economic relations and less 
openness, reform, and liberalization. It also enhances the role of security 
services on both sides of the border as they patrol it more vigorously. 

Ultimately, therefore as Gaye Christoffersen wrote in 1994, 


Chinese influence will not encourage reform but rather will encourage Pri- 
morye’s [the Maritime Province—Nazdratenko’s bailiwick] state enterprises, the 
association that represents the military-industrial complex, PAKT [the associa- 
tion representing local military industry and security forces and which controls 
local government, i.e. Nazdratenko’s bloc |, and increased dominance by security 
forces. The local population’s strong support for Zhirinovsky’s LDP during the 


December [ 1993] elections confirms the overall direction Primorye is taking.** 


This evidence also confirms that the Russian Far East regards economic 
integration with China and Asia as just another strategy to siphon off 
regional wealth, withhold the subsidies needed to convert the defense 
industry and develop, stunt regional development, subordinate the re- 
gion to China and Chinese influence, and circumscribe the region’s free- 
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dom of action in Asia.*® This antagonism has triggered a local gridlock 
that reflects Yeltsin’s broader failure to create effective, viable, and legiti- 
mate state institutions. By 1994, in the regional-central relationship 
threats of secession, appropriation of state property, the local govern- 
ment’s forging of alliances with foreign states against Moscow, and acts 
of violence against potential foreign allies of the center were predomi- 
nant. Moscow employed equally desperate actions like closing the local 
Soviets. All this attests to the failure not only to develop a viable central- 
local bargaining relationship but also to go beyond personalities to sta- 
ble governing, policy-making institutions that command authority and 
legitimacy.®° Of course, this also shows Russia’s inability to devise an 
effective strategy for economic recovery and participation in Asia. 

To the extent that this failure persists, the consequences for Russia are 
grave. Russia will then harvest only a fraction of the benefits of opening 
to Asia in general, and China in particular, but will incur much hostility 
from China and continue to incur hostility from Japan. Its economic and 
political reform pattern will stagnate, with grievous implications for 
domestic stability, that is, continuing long-term domestic political and 
economic crisis. Russia will then also be further marginalized in Asia and 
will be able to play only the military or the arms sales cards in the Sino- 
Russian poker game. If Sino-Russian relations fail to meet their eco- 
nomic potential, states are still seeking secure borders, and China needs 
high-tech arms, Russia and China will then share only a military agenda, 
with unforeseeable consequences for them and Asia. 

Alternatively, if opposition from governors, local populations, and 
their allies in the Duma and the government can force a referendum on 
the issue of ceding Russian land and win, or if progress with China can 
be blocked, Sino-Russian relations would explode. Thus, Sino-Russian 
ties depend on Yeltsin’s future ability to build viable state structures and 
policies and on local political emotions. While here, too, all politics is 
local, the implications for Asia are anything but. 


Political and Military Relations 


Despite concerns about Chinese aims, Russia has unreservedly opted 
against Japan and for China. The Security Council Concept Paper and 
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the Defense Doctrine of November 1993 demonstrate both this choice 
and the prevalent viewpoint, consonant with China’s, that sees security 
essentially in military and realpolitik terms. The concept paper deni- 
grates Japan’s largely economic power even as it claims that progress 
toward normalization is very important. This stress on military threats 
also downgrades Japan, economic power, and economic relationships in 
general.8” 

That the Security Council sees Japan and foreign investment in gen- 
eral as an economic threat to Russia reveals an inherent contradiction in 
the realpolitik view. Russian economic recovery is thereby precluded and 
its most promising region in terms of international economic integra- 
tion condemned to being the very domestic colony that policy makers 
fear Russia will become.** Unfortunately, as noted above, the risks to 
domestic stability stemming from this strategy already loom large on the 
horizon. 

As China poses the key potential threat to Russia in Asia, the current 
bilateral relationship is mutually beneficial because, for over a decade, 
both states have engaged in matching but unilateral disarmament on the 
border and a series of confidence-building measures, including redeploy- 
ment away from the border and a redrawing of the boundary. While the 
border issues are highly technical and disputed, both governments sup- 
port efforts to reduce tensions and establish mutual confidence-building 
measures (CBMs) in the borderlands. And these efforts are to be for- 
malized in the treaty signed in March 1996 by China, Russia, Kyrgyz- 
stan, Tajikistan, and Kazakhstan. 

Nevertheless, Russia’s current military policy also reflects some of the 
unresolved antimonies of this relationship. Except for Aleksei Arbatov, 
most analysts wrongly ignored the defense doctrine’s implications for 
Russia’s strategic posture in Asia. The doctrine displays the military’s 
regained supremacy in making threat assessments and policy and reflects 
a decidedly one-sided approach to Russian security issues. Of particular 
relevance in Asia are statements about nuclear options, dangers, and 
threats to Russia. Those threats are 

— territorial claims by other states on Russia; 

— existing and potential local wars on Russia’s borders; 

—the possible use of weapons of mass destruction; 

— the proliferation of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction 
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and delivery systems and state-of-the-art production techniques in con- 
junction with certain states, organizations, and terrorists to fulfill their 
military and political aspirations; 

—threats to strategic stability by a violation of international arms 

treaties; 

—attempts to destabilize the Russian Federation or interfere in its 

internal affairs; 

—the suppression of the rights, freedom, and interests of Russian 

citizens in foreign states; 

—attacks on Russian military installations abroad; and 

—expansion of military blocs and alliances against the interests of 

Russia’s security.*? 

Those dangers become threats when forces build up on Russia’s bor- 
ders to the point of disrupting the correlation of forces or of attacking 
installations and the border. Similarly, threats also appear when troops 
are trained in Russia or its allies’ territory, actions are taken that hinder 
Russian strategic systems for supporting nuclear forces, state military 
C2s or, above all, their space component, and foreign troops are intro- 
duced without UN sanction into neighboring states.”° 

According to Russian doctrine, if command and control, nuclear, 
chemical, power, or electric installations are attacked, even by conven- 
tional weapons, Russia will consider first use of nuclear weapons. Russia 
will not use strategic systems against a nonnuclear party to the non- 
proliferation treaty of 1968 unless it participates as an ally with a state 
having nuclear weapons or carries out joint actions with that state to 
support an invasion of Russia’s territory, armed forces, other troops, or 
allies.?! 

As Arbatov observes, these “nuclear-first” threats and the expansive 
definition of dangers and threats to Russia are, in Asia, clearly aimed at 
Japan, which is vulnerable to nuclear strikes, to which it would open 
itself merely by supporting purely conventional U.S. forces in operations 
against Russia. He also warns that this threat of a nuclear response, 
which supposedly also deterred China from theater conventional opera- 
tions against Russia, was particularly threatening to China, which, alone 
among the nuclear states, publicly adheres to a no-first-use doctrine. If 
China grasped the doctrine’s implicit threat and realized that Russia’s 
nuclear strategy is directed against it, it could follow suit and revise its 
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own doctrine. This is especially the case since its forces will be inferior to 
Russian and U.S. forces for the next decade. Nuclear containment in the 
Far East would then fail, or would be more likely to do so. But China can 
become a threat to Russia only if it keeps getting high-quality, Russian 
conventional weapons and technology.’ Many Russian officers discount 
this possibility, even though it happened in the 1960s, and cite the nu- 
clear nonaggression pact that Kozyrev negotiated in 1994.7? But that 
pact and the earlier 1992 bilateral treaty with Beijing signified China’s 
ability to gain leverage in Russian policy and amend the doctrine’s 
implications. 

Article 4 of the 1992 bilateral treaty stated, “Both parties will not par- 
ticipate in any form of political or military alliance which is directed 
against the other party, and will not conclude any form of treaty of agree- 
ment with a third country which jeopardizes the national sovereignty 
and the security interest of the respective other party; no party shall allow 
a third country to use its territory in a manner which threatens the na- 
tional sovereignty and the national security interest of the other party.* 

The nuclear nonaggression pact of 1994 corrects the loophole in 
Russia’s nuclear doctrine and goes further along the lines of the 1992 
treaty to state that neither side will attack, collude against, or use first 
strikes against the other.*® But, although this policy upholds the nuclear- 
first scenarios and holds that China is the most important country both 
to deter and to maintain friendly relations with, it is inherently contra- 
dictory. Russian doctrine’s expansive defense requirements against very 
broad threat assessments will not assure nonproliferation or strategic 
stability in Asia. But, taken in tandem with the priority of friendship 
with China and efforts to reduce U.S.-Japanese strategic superiority, 
those requirements already constrain Russian policy. U.S.-Japanese su- 
periority is regarded as the main destabilizing factor in the Pacific to be 
removed, supposedly by collective security regimes there.” This is the 
only option open to Russia because it cannot afford a strategic naval and 
antisubmarine warfare (ASW) arms race with the United States. But the 
constant raising of such one-sided proposals only hinders Russia’s inte- 
gration into Asia. Furthermore, given the shifting balance of power, it 
is the stable U.S.-Japanese relationship that also deters China from 
thoughts of going north in the not-so-distant future, a fact that seems to 
be lost on Russian analysts. 
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Even if Russia could afford an arms race with the United States, any 
buildup of Russian antimissile, Asw, and air defense measures weakens 
the strategic equation with China and threatens to undo the positive 
achievements in Sino-Russian relations. Thus, collective security and 
U.S. disarmament to the Russian level —a self-evidently bad move for all 
Asia — becomes the only way Russia can see to assure security and strate- 
gic stability.?7 

Thus, the China-first policy leaves Russia without viable proposals 
for Asian security or its own strategic stability and also renders Russia’s 
strategic force modernization hostage to China’s future political and 
strategic developments. Nuclear force modernization is inhibited, lest it 
antagonize China. Precisely because too many elites remain fixated on 
strategic competition with the United States and Japan, Russia’s Asian 
policy leads to a dead end. 

Nor do close ties with China resolve Russia’s problems with ethnic 
wars in Asia. Grachev’s proposal for joint “policing” of Asia probably 
means some sort of condominium in Central Asia now and possibly 
sphere-of-influence peacemaking in future conflicts.?* China wisely 
evaded this proposal because it chains Beijing to defending Moscow’s 
interests and goes against the grain of Chinese unilateralism and flex- 
ibility. China will not pull Russian chestnuts out of the fire. But this 
proposal itself bespeaks Moscow’s weakness across Asia because it made 
analogous diplomatic proposals to Turkmenistan, India, and Iran.” 
Here, too, refusal to work with Japan, dependence on China for all 
strategic goods in Asia, pursuit of an unsustainable hegemony over 
the Commonwealth of Independent States, and lack of control over the 
MOD are leading Russia’s Asian and China policies into a dead end. The 
sheer strategic incoherence of Russian policy in Asia stems directly from 
its unsettled internal conditions and leads steadily to a Russia that is 
increasingly marginalized in Asia. 


Conclusions 
There are signs that some policy makers sense the problem. Kozyrev’s 


last security proposals to ASEAN’s annual Regional Forum in 1995 were 
seen as an effort to regain lost ground in Southeast Asia and limit China’s 
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growing influence.!°° The 1961 treaty with North Korea is also being 
renegotiated, and this may generate new policies. However, today Rus- 
sian foreign policy from Bosnia to Korea manifests an undeniable sense 
of failure and incoherence. In China policy, as Sergei Blagovolin warned, 
Russia is in danger of becoming China’s junior partner by virtue of its 
excessive closeness to China.!°! Although Russia’s China policy derives 
from strategic and geographic realities, analysis of that policy neverthe- 
less displays a state whose ability to plan, formulate, and implement 
national security policies is low and perhaps still declining. As Andrei 
Bouchkin also warned, Russian foreign policy in Asia is in danger of 
being captured by the military-industrial complex and essentially “privat- 
ized” despite the risks of building up a likely military-political rival.!° 
Until and unless Russia overcomes its structural problems — and that it 
will do so is not a foregone conclusion — it will play an increasingly 
marginal global role. This is unhealthy for Russia, China, and other 
interested parties. 

That is particularly true for the United States, even though U.S. 
Asian policy utterly marginalizes Russia’s Asian position.!°% That policy 
drives Russia to China, making them both more anti-American and 
belligerent on a host of issues, with the baleful political, ideological, and 
military outcomes for both states suggested here. U.S. policy and Rus- 
sia’s marginalization create a vacuum in Asia. And, since nature abhors a 
vacuum, creating one in Russia’s Asian position encourages Asia’s over- 
all insecurity. 

Friendship with China is essential to Russian security on defense, 
economic, and political grounds. The problem today is that Moscow is 
leaning excessively toward China. This robs it of the flexibility it needs to 
realize its true interests in Asia. Russia need not have to choose between 
China and Japan to have security. Indeed, by doing so, it diminishes its 
security and flexibility, at home and abroad. Moreover, leading policy 
makers seem to believe that an alliance or a reciprocal spheres-of- 
influence deal with China or a joint collective security scheme such as 
Grachev prematurely proclaimed will safeguard Russian hegemony in 
the Commonwealth of Independent States and thus its position in 
Asia.!°* Nothing could be farther from the truth. Actually, even in Cen- 
tral Asia, China could become Russia’s only real rival for influence.!°° 

Therefore, Washington should consider launching a strategic initia- 
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tive to broker Russo-Japanese normalization, thereby giving Russia op- 
tions other than China and allowing Russia’s internal forces to argue 
more freely for an Asian balance that benefits all Russian interests. This 
balance will somewhat restrain China’s international truculence because 
Russia will have other options, as will the United States and other Asian 
states. 

Precisely because the Sino-Russian bilateral relationship fundamen- 
tally shapes Asian international relations, it facilitates mutual coopera- 
tion against threats to common interests and security and induces India, 
Vietnam, and North Korea to draw closer to China. That is to everyone’s 
benefit. But this relationship could also then restore Asian bipolarity. 
Russia is wrong to believe that it must frown on Tokyo to smile at 
Beijing. That belief locks Russia into a self-perpetuating cycle of enmity 
with Japan, excludes it from the explosive Asian-Pacific economy, and 
ties the rest of Asia into a bloc with the United States and Japan oppos- 
ing Russia, China, and perhaps North Korea, in other words, a renewed 
bipolarity. 

For Russia’s recovery, bipolarity is contraindicated. Neither does it 
help Washington. China cannot assume the role that Japan must play in 
Russia’s economic recovery. It engages Russia mainly in barter trade and 
is accused of sharp dealing and exchanging inferior goods for arms.1°° 
Nor does China seek Russia’s economic restoration, and it is less able to 
invest in Russia than Japan and the West are. Too close ties to China 
prevent Russia from gaining strategic stability in Asia and contributing 
meaningfully to Asian security. Thus, Russia pays dearly for security 
in Asia. 

Another consideration is that this relationship is at best a temporary 
marriage of convenience, given both sides’ deep-rooted mutual ambiva- 
lence. That is especially true since China is now undergoing a profound 
leadership and political crisis. The closer Russia is to any one faction or 
government in China, the less it can extricate itself easily from unpredict- 
able situations. Enmity may quickly replace amity. 

Finally, the excessively close ties to China reinforce, in both states, the 
dominance over security policy of precisely those, like the defense indus- 
trialists and the military, who adhere to traditional positions that inhibit 
domestic reform and democracy. The longer this approach predomi- 
nates, the longer Russia will find itself facing other states’ permanent 
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hostility, and the longer the democratization of China will be delayed. 
Furthermore, this vision of world politics relates directly to failed Rus- 
sian reform and economic integration with Asia. Ties with China have 
profound global and domestic significance for Russia and should be 
built on a healthy domestic foundation. While Russo-Chinese friendship 
serves both states’ and U.S. interests, Russia’s “leaning to one side” and 
renewed Asian bipolarity, with China now in the driver’s seat on the 
other side, serves nobody except both states’ reactionaries and milita- 
rists. Unfortunately, as long as the foundation of Russian democracy is 
insecure, and to the extent that it remains so, the structure of Russian, 
Asian, and U.S. security will be equally insecure. 
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Russian Foreign Policy in 


the Chinese Context 


“le 9 January 1996 announcement that Yevgeny Primakov had been 
selected to be Russia’s new minister of foreign affairs further under- 
mined the pro-Western policies that Andrei Kozyrev had championed 
during most of his five-year tenure as foreign minister. On the following 
day, Primakov unequivocally stated that his top priorities included re- 
uniting the CIs states and strengthening ties with Russia’s eastern neigh- 
bors, specifically China, Japan, India, and the countries of the Middle 
East. The goal of Primakov’s new Eurasian foreign policy is to distance 
Russia from the West by carving out its unique niche as the economic 
and political intermediary between Europe and Asia. 

At the heart of Russia’s new Eurasian foreign policy is China. The 
dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991 provided Beijing with an unex- 
pected opportunity to extend China’s economic and political influence 
throughout Northeast Asia. This region includes not only the vast ter- 
ritories adjoining the lengthy Russo-Chinese border but also the newly 
democratized government of Mongolia, formerly a Soviet puppet state. 
During the past five years, commerce along the Russo-Chinese border 
has already been dominated by China, while Mongolia’s bilateral trade 
with China has mushroomed. In economic terms, therefore, a huge 
swath of Northeast Asia has already shifted from Russia’s sphere of inter- 
est to China’s. 

In political terms, however, this picture is far less clear. Although 
Moscow has conducted a series of border talks with Beijing, attempts to 
delimit Russia’s borders with China have stalled. In fact, the final demar- 
cation, based on a treaty announced with great fanfare in September 
1994 and finally ratified on 5 July 199s, has largely bogged down. Rus- 
sian provincial governments throughout Siberia have protested these 
Russo-Chinese border treaties and have taken measures to ensure that 
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the boundary does not change. For example, in a direct return to impe- 
rial traditions, Cossacks have been sent to live in disputed territories in 
the Maritime Province, thus ensuring that China will not be able to 
assume control. Furthermore, on 17 October 1995, Russian and Chinese 
negotiators acknowledged that their dispute over certain sections of the 
border — most notably three islands in the Amur and Argun Rivers — 
was irreconcilable, leaving to “future generations” the final demarcation 
of the Russo-Chinese border. ! 

Moscow has also continued to sponsor close diplomatic relations 
with Mongolia, while Ulan Bator, faced with an ever-weakening Russia 
to the north, in sharp contrast to a rapidly growing China to the south, 
has attempted to achieve a delicate balance with its immediate neigh- 
bors by turning to the United States for help. Washington has provided 
wholehearted support, sponsoring increased Mongol-American trade, 
joint ventures, and high-level diplomatic contacts. Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton’s visit to Ulan Bator during September 1995 highlighted the impor- 
tance that the State Department attaches to Mongolian independence. 
USS. efforts to back Mongolia’s fledgling democracy might eventually 
sour Sino-American relations, however, should China ever attempt to 
increase its political influence over Mongolia. 

Meanwhile, Mongolia’s attempts to open relations with Taiwan have 
complicated the resumption of official Sino-Mongolian relations. In 
1991, Taiwan’s president, Li Teng-hui, offered to recognize Mongolia’s 
independence. This proposal repeated an offer first made by the Nation- 
alists in 1946 but later renounced in 1952, after which Taiwanese maps 
once again included Mongolia as an integral part of China. To counter 
Taipei, Beijing apparently resorted to its nuclear card: on 30 April 1994, 
Premier Li Peng publicly announced that the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) would never use nuclear weapons against Mongolia. In return, 
Ulan Bator was forced to acknowledge that Beijing was the only legiti- 
mate Chinese government and promised never to open diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taipei. 

Finally, Moscow’s decision to increase its sales of advanced military 
equipment to China, including su-27 jets and Kilo-class diesel sub- 
marines, has dramatically increased China’s ability to threaten Taiwan. 
This issue, in conjunction with sharp differences over trade and human 
rights, has further complicated Washington’s relations with Beijing. On 
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26 June 1995, Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin and Premier Li 
Peng jointly criticized outside — presumably American — interference in 
the two countries’ domestic affairs.* Yevgeny Primakov’s adoption of 
a stronger Eurasian foreign policy, a policy that might even lead to 
the formation of a Russo-Chinese alliance, will undoubtedly exert even 
greater diplomatic pressure on Washington policy makers. 

The essay will attempt to provide historical background on the recent 
changes in Russia’s foreign policy; identify the most important Russo- 
Chinese geostrategic tensions in northeast Asia; review economic and 
political developments that could affect Russo-Chinese relations; evalu- 
ate the U.S. role in Mongolia; and assess the possible future effect of a 
Russo-Chinese alliance on Sino-U.S. relations. 

This essay will conclude by offering four possible scenarios. The first 
proposes an aggressive Beijing that decides to reconquer those areas 
stripped from China by imperial Russia and the Soviet Union. The sec- 
ond postulates an aggressive Russia that once again adopts an expansion- 
ist foreign policy in Northeast Asia. The third suggests what might hap- 
pen were Siberia to carry out its threats to secede from Russia. Finally, 
the fourth, and perhaps the most important, scenario will assess the 
effect on Washington should increasing cooperation between Moscow 
and Beijing — either real or merely perceived —lead to an anti-Western 
Russo-Chinese alliance. 


The Evolution of Russia’s Foreign Policy in Asia 


Since 1991, Russia’s foreign policy has shifted from an actively pro- 
Western to a mixed policy that can most aptly be called Eurasian. During 
most of his five years as foreign minister, Andrei Kozyrev supported a 
close strategic partnership with the United States; this was perhaps most 
clearly shown during the Persian Gulf War, when Russia refused to take 
the side of its former ally, Saddam Hussein. But, spurred by disagree- 
ments with the West over Bosnia and NATO expansion as well as by 
domestic accusations that Moscow was ignoring Russia’s national inter- 
ests in the Far East, Yeltsin agreed to replace Kozyrev and stated on 
29 December 1995 that his government would support a “balanced” 
foreign policy with the East as well as the West. Only two weeks later, 
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Yeltsin’s handpicked replacement for Kozyrev, Yevgeny Primakov, went 
on to announce that Moscow’s Eurasian goals included strengthening 
ties with China, Japan, and India as well as the Middle East. 

Primakov, formerly head of the Oriental Studies Institute of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences and deputy head of the Institute of Inter- 
national Economy and International Relations, was one of the most 
accomplished Asian specialists in the Soviet era. During the fall of 1991, 
Primakov was appointed by Mikhail Gorbachev to be the director of the 
Russian Foreign Intelligence Service, the successor to the KGB, and 
was retained in this post by President Boris Yeltsin in December 1991. 
Primakov demonstrated his opposition to the CIs states’ national self- 
determination in September 1994 when he publicly argued that the fu- 
ture reintegration of the Soviet Union was “inevitable and consistent 
with Russian national interests.’* From an early period, Primakov also 
advocated paying more attention to Russia’s national interests in Asia 
and the Middle East. 

Primakov’s decision to emphasize Russia’s historic relations with 
China should not be viewed as an entirely new and unique policy: during 
the 1920s, with its foreign policy toward Europe also in shambles, the 
Soviet Union turned to Asia and promoted close relations with China.° 
Although the Soviet Union’s attempt to foment a socialist revolution in 
China suffered a dramatic defeat in 1927, the Chinese Communist move- 
ment, which was set up with Moscow’s assistance during 1921, even- 
tually came to power in China in 1949 and produced a second period of 
Sino-Soviet alliance. Primakov’s background as an Asian expert has un- 
doubtedly convinced him that Russia can play a major, if not a leading, 
role in the Far East. 

Primakov clearly does not stand alone with this opinion. Following 
the announcement of Primakov’s nomination as foreign minister, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, leader of the Communist party of the Russian Federa- 
tion, praised Primakov’s appointment for demonstrating that Yeltsin 
was making “open political efforts to protect Russia’s national interests 
which were sacrificed to enemies of our state”; meanwhile, the ultrana- 
tionalist leader, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, vocally predicted that Primakov 
would “turn Russia’s foreign policy toward the Arab world, India, and 
Chinaz® 

In fact, signs suggesting a major shift toward Asia were soon appar- 
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ent. For example, Primakov’s deputy foreign minister, Boris Pastukhov, 
is well known as the former Soviet ambassador to Afghanistan from 1989 
to 1992.’ Perhaps even more important was the rapid announcement 
that Primakov’s replacement as head of the Russian Foreign Intelligence 
Service would be Vyacheslav Trubnikov. According to news reports, 
Trubnikov is also an “Asian specialist who speaks Hindi and English.”® 

Russian foreign policy is experiencing a shift toward Asia. China will 
undoubtedly be tempted to exploit this circumstance by adopting more 
friendly relations with Russia in order to exert pressure on the United 
States to back down on a wide range of issues, including U.S. diplomatic 
support for Taiwan, condemnation of Chinese human rights violations, 
and criticism of China’s heavy-handed policies in Tibet, to name just a 
few. To Russia, a temporary diplomatic alliance with China would also 
be tempting since it would strengthen Moscow’s weak hand vis-a-vis the 
West. But the major stumbling blocks to this alliance are the tense politi- 
cal disputes over the Russo-Chinese border and over Mongolia, two 
issues that will be discussed in greater detail below. 


Russo-Chinese Border Negotiations 


Fundamental disagreement over the location of the Russo-Chinese bor- 
der has festered for over a century, ever since imperial Russia forced 
China to sign a series of treaties ceding it vast territories. According 
to the most definitive book on this topic: “For China, the physical terri- 
torial losses were enormous: an area exceeding that of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River officially became Russian territory or, in the 
case of Outer Mongolia, a Soviet protectorate”? Therefore, it should 
come as no surprise that the September 1994 announcement of what was 
then touted to be the definitive Russo-Chinese border treaty seemed 
overly optimistic. In fact, since the signing, the actual demarcation of the 
new Russo-Chinese border has deadlocked, leaving to “future genera- 
tions” decisions on the most divisive sections of the border. 

During the early 1990s, Sino-Soviet border negotiations had pro- 
gressed to the point that, on 16 May 1991, the two countries signed an 
agreement detailing most of the eastern section of the border adjoining 
Russia’s Maritime Province. This treaty was subsequently ratified by the 
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Russian parliament in 1992, and three islands seized by the Soviet Union 
during the mid-1930s were returned to China. During February 1994, 
however, it was reported that border negotiations on sections further 
west had bogged down over the status of several strategic islands in the 
Amur River, located not far from Khabarovsk. China agreed to allow 
Russian farmers to continue cultivating the land until a final settlement 
was reached. 

In early September 1994, Jiang Zemin, chairman of the People’s Re- 
public of China and general secretary of the Chinese Communist party 
Central Committee, visited Russia. At this time, a second treaty was 
signed demarcating the western section of the border. Although Mos- 
cow publicly announced that 99 percent of the far western section of the 
border had been settled, it conceded that disputes still existed over sev- 
eral islands near Khabarovsk as well as over another island in the Argun 
River. By adopting a policy known as a “border with holes,” Russia 
hoped that these final disputes could be resolved gradually, thus allowing 
for the treaty on the eastern sector to come fully into effect. 

It is important to note that these Russo-Chinese treaties called for the 
complete demarcation of the border by 1997. However, the process of 
surveying and marking the Russian side of the border bogged down, 
owing mainly to local leaders in Siberia, who have protested against the 
treaty and refused to abide by its terms. Most important, on 10 February 
1995, it was reported that Yevgeny Nazdratenko, the governor of the 
Maritime Province, publicly denounced Russia’s border treaties with 
China. Specifically, Nazdratenko accused Moscow of signing treaties 
that ceded Russian territory in the Khanka, Ussuri, and Khasan districts 
to China. 

By March 199s, virtually all the Far Eastern and Transbaikal members 
of the Russian Federation had joined Nazdratenko in denouncing the 
new borders. These local officials even went so far as to accuse Foreign 
Minister Kozyrev of supporting “antistate activity.”!° In addition, the Far 
Eastern and Transbaikal military districts voiced their opposition to ced- 
ing several hundred strategic islands. Finally, Anatoli Dolgolaptev, the 
deputy speaker of the Council of the Russian Federation, claimed that 
the new borders with China were unfair to Russia. 

In a notable return to imperial Russian practices, in March 1995, 
Nazdratenko took matters into his own hands, ordering that all Chinese 
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traders and laborers should be expelled from Vladivostok. Soon after- 
ward, in May 1995, Nazdratenko put disputed territory near the town 
of Khasan under the control of local Cossacks.!! This was a risky move 
since the 1991 Sino-Soviet treaty apparently stated that this area, located 
about seventy miles southwest of Vladivostok, was to be turned over to 
China. Although the survey of the final segment of disputed territory in 
the Maritime Province was completed on 30 November 1995, Nazdra- 
tenko has publicly denounced Russia’s transfer of almost four thousand 
acres to China and reportedly plans to use this border dispute as a central 
issue during his 1996 reelection campaign.'* 

Moscow was clearly concerned that interference by local governors 
might eventually lead to a resumption of Russo-Chinese border ten- 
sions. Therefore, Moscow worked hard to silence local Siberian authori- 
ties. As early as September 1994, Vladimir Lukin, chairman of the state 
Duma’s Committee on International Affairs, cautioned that Moscow 
had to resolve “the strange attempts of some members of the Russian 
Federation to conduct their own ‘China policy’”!3 In February 199s, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Panov further warned these local 
leaders that this issue might cause Russo-Chinese relations to “explode” 
once Beijing’s patience ran out.'* 

Meanwhile, Sergei Rogov, former deputy director of the Institute of 
the USA and Canada, stressed the overwhelming importance of the Far 
East. In a lengthy article published in late 1994, Rogov presented a 
startling reversal of the Soviet Union’s earlier cold war strategic objec- 
tives: he argued that while the primary Russian sphere of interest must 
remain the Commonwealth of Independent States, the next area of im- 
portance was the Far East, followed, in descending order of importance, 
by the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and only then the West.!® 

Although Rogov may have been expressing only his own views, 
other important Russian leaders appeared to agree with him. For exam- 
ple, in an interview published on 14 March 1995, Lukin emphasized the 
importance of the Russo-Chinese border: “I just visited the border with 
China, and it’s a calm border, thank God. So long as our mighty local 
politicians don’t turn it into a conflict-ridden border. But there too, 
the border troops find themselves in a very serious situation: They are 
underpaid and are being disbanded — even very strong units, including 
aviation. The border is becoming symbolic. And this is no laughing 
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matter.”!° The 25-31 May 1995 issue of Obshchaya gazeta also warned 
that, although China would never dare attack a unified Russia, “anything 
can happen if the Far East becomes a separate and independent entity,”!” 

During an April 1995 trip to China, Andrei Kozyrev reassured Bei- 
jing that Moscow would stand by its treaties. On 5 July 1995, Russia’s 
Federation Council finally ratified the September 1994 treaty. But, on 
17 October 1995, it was reported that, because China and Russia could 
not agree on sovereignty over three islands in the Amur and Argun 
Rivers, they had decided that these issues would be put aside and de- 
cided later. Although Moscow and Beijing declared that the process of 
demarcating the border was now complete, clearly this was an attempt to 
save face. 

Perhaps Beijing did not publicly protest Russia’s refusal to return 
these three islands to China because it hoped to discourage Moscow 
from taking a firm stand on the equally complicated issue of Chinese 
immigration into Siberia. In this matter, Chinese controls are clearly lax, 
as shown by a February 1994 report estimating that as many as two 
million Chinese were living, many illegally, in Russia.'* Later, an article 
published during February 1995 warned that this number might even be 
closer to five million.'? Chinese immigrants already outnumber ethnic 
Russians in some areas in the Russian Far East. 

For some time, the Russian government has been threatening to take 
action against these illegal Chinese aliens. In September 1994, Lukin 
stated that one of the most important problems facing the Russian Far 
East was “the illegal ‘squatting’ on our territory of an as yet undeter- 
mined number of Chinese citizens”2° On 1 March 1995, the Interfax 
news agency reported that more than one thousand Chinese citizens had 
been expelled from Russia because they had counterfeit passports or 
expired visas.*! Finally, on 23 August 1995, Russia and China signed a 
border-policing agreement that clamped down on illegal immigration. 
But the Russian defense minister, Pavel Grachev, was still quoted as 
warning: “Persons of Chinese nationality are trying to conquer the Rus- 
sian Far East by peaceful means.”?? 

Although the large number of illegal Chinese aliens in Siberia gives 
Russia some political leverage with China, it may also offer Beijing a 
pretext for demanding more border concessions in the future. This pos- 
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sibility was raised at the October 1994 Pacific Rim Forum by Andrei 
Maximov, president of the Moscow-based East Consultancy Company. 
According to Maximov: “The settling of Chinese on Russian territory in 
the immediate proximity of the border with China may serve as an extra 
argument for confronting Russia with appropriate territorial claims.”?* 
Thus, the enormous flow of Chinese immigrants into Russia’s Far East 
may eventually work to China’s advantage. 

Beijing may also be hesitant to raise territorial issues too directly 
because of the enormous success of its economic policies along the bor- 
der. Beginning in the late 1980s, China has tried to develop a series 
of “open belts” in the border regions like its coastal trade zones. In- 
ner Mongolia represents one such belt. From 1985 to 1990, its trade 
with Mongolia and Eastern European nations jumped sevenfold from 
$27,500,000 to $186,400,000.”4 As for bilateral trade between Russia and 
China, this hit a high of $7.8 billion in 1993, mainly as a result of small- 
scale trade along the border regions.*° 

Thereafter, when Beijing began to expand cross-border highways 
with all fifteen of its neighbors in the early 1990s, it focused on building 
roads to Russia, Mongolia, Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan.?° During Bei- 
jing’s 1994 negotiations with Uzbekistan, Prime Minister Li Peng specif- 
ically stressed the need for a “new Silk Road” between China and the 
Central Asian states.?” Border tensions would undermine this lucrative 
trade and would also inhibit the rapidly growing commercial depen- 
dence on Chinese goods throughout the border regions. This growth is 
taking place primarily at Moscow’s expense.7® 

In the foreseeable future, the border will continue to be at the center 
of China’s relations with Russia. Although both countries may claim in 
public that the Russo-Chinese border has been settled, in fact, Beijing 
and Moscow have merely agreed to disagree. Moreover, Beijing knows 
that its economic and demographic position in Siberia is continuing to 
strengthen every year. For this reason, it can afford to wait and reap fu- 
ture benefits from these economic and demographic trends. Conversely, 
Russians fear these trends but feel powerless to stop them.?? For all 
practical purposes, therefore, the Russo-Chinese border regions have 
already shifted away from Russia and are well on their way to becoming 
integrated into China’s sphere of economic, if not political, influence. 
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Russo-Chinese Relations and Mongolia 


For a whole variety of reasons, Mongolia threatens to become the most 
divisive issue in Russo-Chinese relations. Not only do many Chinese still 
consider czarist Russia’s and the Soviet Union’s efforts to separate Mon- 
golia from China to be imperialistic, but, during the early 1940s, the 
Soviet Union’s secret diplomacy with Japan led to extensive changes in 
Mongolia’s southern and eastern borders at China’s expense. Aware of 
its precarious position as a buffer between a declining Russian empire to 
the north and a strengthening Chinese empire to the south, the Mongo- 
lian government has advocated an “open door” policy to form closer 
diplomatic ties with Western countries, most notably the United States. 
When Taiwan offered to recognize Mongolia, however, the People’s 
Republic compelled Mongolia to renege. 

In order to understand Mongolia’s contemporary importance, it is 
helpful to know how Russia took Mongolia from China. In 1915, impe- 
rial Russia, Outer Mongolia, and China signed a tripartite treaty by 
which Outer Mongolia recognized the suzerainty of China in exchange 
for Chinese recognition of Outer Mongolia’s autonomy. Even though 
Moscow publicly renounced Russian imperialism in 1919, Soviet diplo- 
mats signed a secret agreement with China during 1924 that reaffirmed 
the terms of this treaty.*° From 1924 to 1945, the Soviet Union guaran- 
teed Outer Mongolia’s autonomy from China by claiming that the terms 
of the 1915 unequal treaty were still valid. This made possible the forma- 
tion of the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) on 25 November 1924, 
when a socialist constitution was adopted and the name of the capital 
was changed from Urga to Ulan Bator. 

During the 1930s, the Mongolian People’s Republic underwent a 
long period of political purges, linking it more firmly to the Soviet 
Union. The Mongolian historian Dorjnamjiliin Tod has estimated that, 
“by 1940, 35,000 people were purged and 20,000 executed” and that, 
from 1930 to 1934, more than twenty thousand Mongolians fled the 
country.*! Similarly, Mongolia’s secret service, patterned after the Soviet 
NKVD and called the State Security Organization, was purged during the 
19308. It has been estimated that 57 percent of all of its ministers, 100 
percent of all vice ministers, 60 percent of department chiefs, and over 20 
percent of officers were executed.*? 
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During the early 1940s, the Soviet Union and Japan conducted secret 
negotiations to define their spheres of interest in Northeast Asia. These 
talks led to the Soviet-Japanese nonaggression pact of 13 April 1941. This 
pact also stipulated that a mixed commission would redraw Mongolia’s 
border with the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo, which resulted in 
territorial gains for the Mongolian People’s Republic at the expense 
of Manchukuo.** Although the Soviet Union denounced this pact on 
5 April 1945, Mongolia retained all new territories instead of returning 
them to China. 

Until 1945, Soviet diplomats publicly recognized that Outer Mon- 
golia remained an integral part of China. During Sino-Soviet negotia- 
tions held in 1945, Stalin not only obtained China’s official recognition 
of the Soviet Union’s sphere of interest in Mongolia but also retained the 
territory that Mongolia had earlier gained from Manchukuo. Granting 
the Mongolian People’s Republic its independence meant much more to 
China than simply losing control over Mongolia’s territory; it also meant 
sanctioning Mongolia’s control over territory in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia that had traditionally been considered part of China. With 
Soviet backing, over 120 countries eventually recognized Ulan Bator, 
and, after more than twenty unsuccessful attempts to overcome Wash- 
ington’s opposition, Mongolia succeeded in joining the United Nations. 

After China’s 1949 revolution, Beijing protested the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic’s inclusion in the Soviet sphere of interest and denounced 
Soviet encroachments on Chinese territory. Moscow’s refusal to nego- 
tiate the Sino-Mongolian border eventually led to a series of border 
clashes during the 1950s and early 1960s. Although the Sino-Mongolia 
border was finally resolved during 1962, Mao Zedong publicly criticized 
Moscow during 1964: “The Soviet Union, under the pretext of assuring 
the independence of Mongolia, actually placed the country under its 
domination.”34 

The bitterness surrounding the Soviet Union’s policies in Mongolia 
all but guarantees that this issue will remain a sore point for China. 
Beijing officials undoubtedly watched with interest the creation of the 
Mongolian Democratic party on 10 December 1989, the convening of 
the Mongolian Democratic Union’s first congress on 18 February 1990, 
and the March 1990 hunger strike by democratic reformers that forced 
the resignation of the pro-Soviet Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
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party (MPRP) Political Bureau. Although the MPRP won the elections 
in August 1990, the rapidly changing political climate forced Moscow 
to pull all remaining Russian troops out of Mongolia by 15 Septem- 
ber 1992. 

During the early 1990s, Mongolia had little choice but to continue 
close relations with Russia; in 1992, for example, Russia accounted 
for 85 percent of Mongolia’s foreign trade. In addition, Mongolia ac- 
counts for approximately one-sixth of all the foreign debt owed to Rus- 
sia, or about ten billion rubles. But many Mongols dispute the amount 
of their country’s debt to Russia. During January 1992, a Mongol re- 
porter, Namdagiin Sharov, presented three reasons why Russia’s debt 
figures were inaccurate and should be ignored: (1) during the last fifteen 
years, while the price of Soviet goods rose by 230 percent, Mongolia’s 
goods increased only by 36 percent; (2) inflated Soviet construction 
costs accounted for an extra one billion rubles of foreign debt; and (3) 
“land and minerals of Mongolia were exploited in a predatory manner 
without any compensation from the Soviet side.”%5 

Since Mongolia does not want to become a protectorate of either 
Russia or China, Jagvaralyn Hannibal, minister of foreign relations, an- 
nounced on 3 March 1992 that Mongolia would adopt an “open door” 
policy. This policy would entail forming closer ties with the United 
States and Japan and also joining the nonaligned movement and the 
Group of 77.°¢ On 18 August 1992, President P. Ochirbat announced 
that Mongolia would “conduct a pragmatic policy of neutrality based on 
a ‘multi-support doctrine, ” by cultivating relations with Russia, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the United States, and Japan.” 

As a direct result of this new policy, Ulan Bator turned sharply away 
from Moscow. On 19 January 1993, B. Dash-Yondon, secretary general 
of the MPRP, reaffirmed that “the past 70 years of Mongolia-Soviet 
relations can be characterized as being unequal and perverse.” He then 
stated that the safety of the “sovereignty and independence of Mongolia 
lies in having good relationship[s | with our two great neighbors [ Rus- 
sia and China]. While maintaining relationship[s] with different coun- 
tries, it is difficult to give priority to any one of them.”#8 

The new policy of the Mongolian government to increase its ties 
with Western countries, and especially with the United States, has led 
to greater financial aid, foreign investment, tourism, educational ex- 
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changes, and increased bilateral trade.*? But the primary purpose has 
been to use Washington to counterbalance Beijing. Mongolia’s goal was 
perhaps best summarized by a Russian diplomat who, in November 
1991, candidly explained that Ulan Bator was afraid that “China would 
try to creep in to replace [the] Russians” and that in sponsoring relations 
with the United States “the West was bound to off-set Chinese claims 
and help keep their passion under control.”*° Or, as one official from the 
Asian Development Bank in Ulan Bator put it: “The main thing is to 
make sure this country doesn’t fall into China’s hands after having rid 
itself of Moscow’s influence?”#! 

To date, the United States has proved itself to be one of Mongolia’s 
greatest supporters. There have been frequent high-level diplomatic con- 
tacts, including a much-publicized trip by Secretary of State James Baker 
in 1991. Most recently, in September 1995, First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton made a special effort to visit Ulan Bator, immediately after deliv- 
ering a speech critical of China’s forced abortion policy to the United 
Nations Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing. The political 
significance of this visit could not have been lost on the People’s Re- 
public; for example, L. Galbagrakh, an adviser to the Mongolian presi- 
dent, emphasized: “Mongolia is situated between two giants, therefore 
our cooperation with the United States is very important from the point 
of view of security as well as our progress toward democracy.” 

Although Mongolia’s open door policy has been successful in pre- 
serving its independence from China, the pro-Western bias undoubtedly 
disturbs Russia. In a particularly candid interview, Yuri Kruchkin, a Rus- 
sian diplomat in Ulan Bator, pointedly reminded his hosts of the ra- 
tionale underlying many years of Russo-Mongolian cooperation: “Like 
Mongolia, Russia is doomed to have China as a neighbor.’*? Another 
diplomat, Maxim Ilonov, then warned that in the future only “Russia 
will play the role of the basic safeguard of Mongolian security and sov- 
ereignty.’4* On 19 January 1993, Sergei Razov, Russia’s ambassador to 
Mongolia, suggested that “Russia, by virtue of its geopolitical position, 
is both a Eurasian and European state and we must look toward both 
west and east,’ and he advocated developing Mongolia’s and Russia’s 
“traditional relations in the political, economic, commercial, military 
and humanitarian spheres.”4® 

Clearly, Russia has not yet become reconciled to its loss of influence 
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over Mongolia; Russia was Mongolia’s primary trade partner through 
the early 1990s, and this trade is still important.*° But this situation has 
changed rapidly as Chinese goods have entered Mongolia for the first 
time in decades. In addition, the People’s Republic has attempted to use 
economic aid and foreign trade to gain a foothold in Mongolia: in 1991, 
Beijing agreed to postpone Mongolia’s payments on all remaining debts 
from the 1960s. By 1992, the People’s Republic was Mongolia’s sixth 
highest provider of foreign aid, estimated at $9.6 million.4”7 And, by 
January 1993, the number of permanent Chinese residents in Mongolia 
had surpassed the number of Russians for the first time since the 1920s, a 
strong indicator of China’s growing influence over Mongolia. 

Beijing’s diplomatic policies, however, have not been as successful as 
its economic policies. As early as May 1992, both Li Peng and Jiang 
Zemin publicly promised to respect Mongolia’s independence and sov- 
ereignty. But Mongolia’s leaders seemed hesitant to believe Beijing’s 
words, perhaps taking China’s treatment of Tibet as an indication of 
what could happen if Beijing had free reign. On 19 January 1993, D. Gan- 
bold, leader of the Mongolian National Democratic party, cautioned 
that, “lately, China has been showing a keen interest in Mongolia””4* 

To help counterbalance Beijing, it was Ulan Bator that initially pro- 
moted friendly relations with Taipei. During 1991, President Li Teng- 
hui responded, promising to recognize Mongolia’s independence as part 
of a proposed agreement to open Mongol-Taiwanese relations. Taiwan- 
ese politicians openly acknowledged that Taipei and Beijing were “com- 
peting over Mongolia,” and Taipei tried to support Taiwanese business- 
men in Mongolia. During 1993, Taiwan’s Tibetan and Mongolian Affairs 
Commission used $770,000 in outside donations to organize a “private” 
foundation in Ulan Bator. According to one report, Ulan Bator has 
reciprocated Taipei’s friendly gestures, and “Mongolia has encouraged 
Taiwan to push for a UN seat.”4? 

These warming relations were interrupted, however, by a series of 
treaties that Mongolia signed with Russia and China. On 21 January 
1993, Mongolia and Russia signed a bilateral treaty that did not guaran- 
tee Ulan Bator’s security, as earlier Russo-Mongolian treaties had done. 
Instead, it merely stated that neither country would sign any agreements 
that would interfere with the “sovereign interests and independence” of 
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the other or participate in any military-political alliances directed against 
the other.°° 

This shift in Russo-Mongolian relations left Ulan Bator vulnerable 
and eventually led to the signing of a Sino-Mongolian treaty on 30 April 
1994. In this bilateral agreement, Beijing announced that it would never 
use nuclear weapons against Mongolia, while Ulan Bator agreed that the 
People’s Republic was the only legitimate Chinese government and 
promised not to open relations with Taiwan.*! When one recalls that it 
was Mongolia that had initially sought to open relations with Taiwan, it 
is difficult not to suspect that the People’s Republic’s decision to include 
this provision on nuclear weapons was used to pressure Mongolia into 
renouncing relations with Taiwan. No longer able to rely on Moscow for 
support, Ulan Bator was forced to capitulate. 

With Western financial aid and political assistance, Ulan Bator hopes 
to chart a delicate course between Moscow and Beijing. To date, Mon- 
golia’s open door policy has been successful, with the notable exception 
of its failure to open relations with Taiwan in order to counterbalance the 
People’s Republic’s growing political influence throughout Northeast 
Asia. Mongolia’s diplomatic standing in this region will remain relatively 
weak, however, since Ulan Bator’s fate will be determined more by Mos- 
cow’s and Beijing’s future policies than by its own internal initiatives. 


Conclusions 


In the foreseeable future, the Russo-Chinese border regions will become 
ever more closely tied to China’s economic sphere, while Mongolia will 
continue its struggle just to retain its political independence. But Ulan 
Bator would surely fail were it to face an aggressive Beijing determined 
to reconquer those areas stripped from China by imperial Russia and the 
Soviet Union. Likewise, it might also falter should Moscow once again 
adopt an expansionist foreign policy in northeast Asia. Finally, if the 
United States were to become Mongolia’s sole protector against any 
future Russo-Chinese alliance, this would undoubtedly have a negative 
effect on Sino-American and Russo-American relations. 

Four possible scenarios on the future of Northeast Asian relations 
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will be presented below. On the basis of the history of the Russo-Chinese 
border and Mongolia, these scenarios will take for granted that both 
China and Russia would like to expand their economic and political 
spheres of influence. Scenario 1 will discuss the possible consequences of 
an aggressive China, while scenario 2 will examine those of an aggressive 
Russia. Scenario 3 will show what might happen were Siberia to break 
with Russia and form either one or more independent states. Finally, 
scenario 4 will speculate on what might happen should Russia and China 
choose to form a political alliance directed against the United States. 


Scenario I 


By far the greatest threat to the status quo in Northeast Asia is China. 
The Chinese have not forgotten their enormous territorial losses in the 
nineteenth century — primarily to Russia—and have taken a firm stand 
on such recent territorial issues as sovereignty over Hong Kong, Macao, 
the Spratly Islands, and Tibet. On 31 August 1995, while preparing for 
the thirtieth anniversary of Tibet becoming an autonomous region, Bei- 
jing officials attacked critics of their Tibetan policies by insisting that 
Tibet had been a part of China since the “13th century.”»? Beijing’s use of 
this type of historical argument has a direct bearing on disputed Russo- 
Chinese territories and on Mongolia since during the thirteenth century 
China was ruled by a Mongol dynasty, the Yuan, which was based in 
territory that is currently part of Mongolia and which had conquered 
much of Russia. By extension, therefore, this same historical argument 
could be used to claim Chinese sovereignty over Mongolia and, indeed, 
over much of the Russian Far East. 

It is almost certain that China will continue to extend its influence 
over Northeast Asia, but it seems likely that Beijing will rely mainly 
on economic, not military, methods. A military solution would be too 
costly since it would risk war with Russia and would threaten China’s 
lucrative trade with the West. If Beijing proves able to assert economic 
control, however, it might use its economic leverage to gain political 
control, perhaps even through such seemingly democratic methods as a 
plebiscite. China would not hesitate to use such a policy in Mongolia. 

Beijing’s desire to increase its economic and political influence is not 
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lost on Ulan Bator. According to one foreign diplomat in Mongolia: 
“Every step the Mongolians take is done with a nervous look over the 
shoulder towards China.” This same diplomat concluded: “The Mongo- 
lians have seen what’s happened to Inner Mongolia and Tibet. . . . They 
know that there is precious little they can do to keep out the more power- 
ful and much more numerous Chinese once the Russians are gone.” 

In the near term, Washington will remain the most powerful guaran- 
tor of Mongolian independence. Although Japanese financial aid to 
Mongolia dwarfs that from the United States, most of its funds are 
earmarked for developmental projects. By contrast, Winston Lord, the 
assistant secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, recently 
pledged $10.8 million in U.S. aid to Mongolia specifically for “strategic 
interests and democracy.”** 

Beijing is certainly unhappy with Washington’s role as Mongolia’s 
protector. But it will probably tolerate this arrangement through the 
summer of 1997, when Hong Kong will return to Chinese control, and 
perhaps even through 1999, with the return of Macao. After 1999, how- 
ever, should Beijing’s goal to retake Taiwan be thwarted, attention might 
easily shift north to Mongolia.®* If this occurs, the Mongols will be hard 
pressed to fend off China. 


Scenario 2 


Russia would also like to reassert predominant control over the Russo- 
Chinese border regions and Mongolia, but — unlike China— Moscow 
does not have a choice between using economic and using military 
means. Historically, Russia’s influence in the Far East has been primarily 
military. Now, Russia’s economic collapse is so complete, especially in 
the Far East, that it might well take decades to recover. Therefore, there 
is no real economic option. 

Recently, Russia has taken the first step toward adopting a more 
aggressive military policy. On 6 July 1995, Kozyrev proclaimed to the 
Russian Federation Council that Russia’s foreign policy was once again 
to “gather together the former Soviet republics.”°° As part of this effort, 
Kozyrev expressed an eagerness to establish Russian military bases in 
those CIs states facing external threats. Although China was not spe- 
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cifically mentioned as one of these “external threats,’ it clearly remains 
one of Russia’s most important rivals in the Far East; for example, on 
13 October 1995, Russia specifically offered to help Kazakhstan defend 
its border with China by providing a portion of the fifteen thousand 
border troops along the one-thousand-kilometer-long Sino-Kazakhstani 
border.°” 

Since taking over the duties of foreign minister, Primakov has em- 
phasized his goal of strengthening Russia’s territorial integrity and fos- 
tering the reintegration of the CIs governments into the Russian Federa- 
tion. Beginning in January 1996, Primakov undertook a series of trips to 
observe and negotiate with the CIs governments in Central Asia. Fol- 
lowing a three-day trip to Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, which Primakov 
described as the strategic “underbelly” of Russia, he promised to retain 
Russian troops in these Central Asian states, warning that without Rus- 
sian support “a wave of destabilization would sweep across all Central 
Asia.”>® Carrying through on offers to protect CIs governments from 
Chinese pressure, Primakov announced immediately after concluding a 
trip to Kazakhstan during February 1996 that Russia and Kazakhstan 
had agreed to hold joint talks with China during April 1996 on the Sino- 
Kazakhstani border disputes.°? 

Primakov’s announcement was almost certainly intended, in part at 
least, to placate those Russians living in the Far East who are concerned 
about China. These fears became extreme in the Maritime Province, as 
reflected in Nazdratenko’s March 1995 order to expel all Chinese from 
Vladivostok. One Western commentator has even compared the con- 
temporary anti-Chinese mood to Russia’s xenophobic “yellow fever” of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.®° In one extreme Rus- 
sian reaction to this immigration, the director of Russia’s Federal Migra- 
tion Service even suggested counterbalancing the Chinese by developing 
a program to settle “Russian-speaking people in Far Eastern regions.”°! 

Another hint that Moscow may intend to reassert military influence 
in the Far East was dropped by Defense Minister Pavel Grachev when he 
visited Beijing during May 1995 to discuss demilitarizing the Russo- 
Chinese border. When China proposed that the two countries carry out a 
50 percent reduction of both weapons and military equipment within a 
one-hundred-kilometer-wide zone on each side of the border, Grachev 
refused. According to Grachev, if this proposal were carried out, then 
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Russia’s “security in the Asian-Pacific region would be significantly im- 
paired.” Meanwhile, Grachev proposed the formation of a new security 
system in Northeast Asia. But his membership roster included only Rus- 
sia, China, the United States, Japan, North Korea, and South Korea. The 
exclusion of Mongolia suggests that Grachev still considers Mongolia to 
be firmly within Russia’s sphere of military, if not economic, influence. 

If Russia attempts to reassert predominance over either the Russo- 
Chinese border regions or Mongolia by resorting to military means, 
however, it would probably face an armed response by China. Since 
Mongolia is a member of the United Nations, other countries, perhaps 
including the United States, might even assist China in repelling Russia. 
Control of these territories is not worth such enormous risks. Therefore, 
it seems highly unlikely that Moscow would ever adopt this military 
option. 


Scenario 3 


Time and time again, Russian republics in the Far East have threatened 
to declare independence. Generally speaking, these threats have been 
made to force Moscow to pay more attention to Far Eastern concerns. 
But it is conceivable that conditions could deteriorate so drastically that 
these threats might one day become reality. In this case, China would 
have an unparalleled opportunity to extend its economic and political 
influence throughout the Russo-Chinese border regions and Mongolia. 

Ever since the Soviet Union’s dissolution in 1991, Moscow’s appar- 
ent inability to respond to the needs of the Far Eastern republics has 
caused increasing frustration and anger. Moscow owes trillions of rubles 
to local governments throughout Russia. In 1994, the Far Eastern situa- 
tion had become so bad that over 100,000 Russians felt compelled to 
leave, most of them choosing to move back to European Russia. 

In February 1995, Russia’s Far East and Baikal regions signed an 
ultimatum threatening to “break away” from Moscow if their needs 
were not met.®? Since February 1995, conditions throughout Siberia 
have worsened dramatically. This prompted a series of hunger strikes 
that crippled the coal-mining industries in the Maritime Province, Sa- 
khalin, and the Khabarovsk territory. In almost all cases, the strikers’ 
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major demand was to be paid the many months of back wages owed 
them. 

Moscow has responded by signing a series of special treaties with the 
Far Eastern republics and territories. To date, over ten such treaties have 
been signed. Although the terms of these treaties grant certain economic 
rights to the local governments, they have been criticized for being far 
too general. To obtain the promised funds requires personal connections 
in Moscow. According to one Far Eastern leader, the effectiveness of 
these treaties depends “exclusively on the level of influence and pertinent 
experience of a given regional leader.” 

If Russia’s Far Eastern republics ever do declare independence, they 
would become easy economic prey for China, which could immediately 
supply them with all the daily necessities that Moscow lacks. Almost 
overnight, Beijing could extend its economic influence throughout the 
Russian Far East and, by doing so, might be able to surround and even- 
tually isolate Mongolia politically as well. How Moscow would react to 
such an eventuality is impossible to predict. Should civil war ensue, 
however, China could always secretly exchange arms with the combat- 
ants in return for economic and political concessions, thus presenting 
Moscow with a fait accompli. 


Scenario 4. 


As happened during a short period in the 1920s and then during a much 
longer period in the 1950s, Russia and China might decide to form a 
political and/or military alliance directed against the United States. This 
possibility is of much greater concern today than it was a year ago be- 
cause both Moscow and Beijing have a long list of grievances against 
Washington; in Moscow’s case, this includes Bosnia and NATO expan- 
sion, while, for Beijing, it includes a more vocal human rights policy by 
the United States, a wide variety of trade frictions, and Washington’s de- 
cision to issue Taiwan’s president, Li Teng-hui, a visa to visit the United 
States. If such a Russo-Chinese alliance were ever concluded, the United 
States might soon discover that it would hinder American foreign policy 
worldwide.®* 

Evidence that just such an alliance is being considered is readily avail- 
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able. First and foremost are Russia’s increased arms sales to China, which 
can now be measured in the billions of dollars. These sales include 
as many as ten Kilo-class submarines, a reported seventy-two high- 
performance sU-27 jet aircraft, and the transfer of licenses to China 
enabling it to build the su-27 domestically.°° Moscow’s ulterior motive 
for these arms sales is to redirect Beijing’s attention to the south, away 
from the Russo-Chinese border and Mongolia.°’ Taiwan, for one, pro- 
tested Russia’s sales as undermining its security and creating “instability 
throughout Southeast Asia and Asia.”°8 

Perhaps more to the point, if Moscow feels sufficiently rebuffed by 
the West because of NATO’s planned expansion or its policies in the 
former Yugoslavia, then Russian leaders may feel the urge — as they have 
during other periods of tension with the West — to ally with China. On 
16 October 1995, Andranik Migranyan, a former Yeltsin adviser who is 
now aligned with the “My Fatherland” bloc in Russia, accused Foreign 
Minister Kozyrev of driving Russia “into a corner” with its unrealis- 
tically optimistic policy toward the West.°? Responding to criticisms 
of this type, President Yeltsin announced that he intended to replace 
Kozyrev. His decision to appoint Primakov was intended to placate the 
conservative opposition and to push Russia away from Kozyrev’s pro- 
Western policies. Most important, during Yeltsin’s spring 1996 visit to 
Beijing, Russia and China plan to sign at least ten agreements on a wide 
range of subjects, including new security accords and an agreement to a 
pullback of border troops.” 

It should also be recalled that, while anti-Western criticisms such as 
these were being aired, Russia and China publicly claimed that all their 
border problems were solved. Although this claim is patently untrue — 
instead, some of the most difficult disputes have merely been postponed 
for a future decision — this announcement paved the way for rapidly im- 
proving Russo-Chinese relations. Even though these relations might be 
only superficially friendly, the very existence of a Russo-Chinese alliance 
would still serve to direct diplomatic pressure against the United States. 


It has been postulated in the first three scenarios discussed above that 
China will rely mainly on its increasing economic power throughout 
Northeast Asia while Russia will have little choice but to fall back 
on its ever-declining military might. In scenario 4, however, Beijing’s 
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enormous economic potential would be joined with Moscow’s military 
strength in a Russo-Chinese alliance. 

If just such a Russo-Chinese bloc ever does appear, it is important to 
remember how fragile its foundations will be; similar alliances during 
the 1920s and 1950s were relatively short-lived. The current tensions 
underlying Russo-Chinese relations are enormous and include differ- 
ences of opinion and policy on territorial, immigration, and economic 
questions. While those factors that are pushing Russia and China to 
cooperate are significant, they revolve mainly around their respective 
diplomatic tensions with the United States. Therefore, if Washington 
takes care to balance its bilateral relations with Moscow and Beijing so as 
not to promote a premature adoption of this alliance, it should be able to 
avoid facing the consequences of any anti-Western bloc. 

Another important factor is the possibility of future political tur- 
moil in Russia. By all accounts, Yeltsin’s government appears to be weak- 
ening, and a more radical leadership may take power after the elec- 
tions. Although it is difficult to predict what effect this new leadership 
might have, one scholar has suggested that a “radical regime in Moscow 
most likely would pay less attention to East Asia than to other regions 
where there are large Russian populations living in other former Soviet 
republics.”7! 

If the formation of a Russo-Chinese alliance is successfully coun- 
tered, then it has been hypothesized that the two most likely alternatives 
for Northeast Asia would be either the formation of an economically 
defensive “macroregion” in which Japanese investment would predomi- 
nate or a more open “melting pot” in which U.S. economic interests 
would also play an important role.”? Clearly, it should be Washington’s 
goal to promote the latter course. To do so requires the active economic 
involvement of the U.S. government in all aspects of Northeast Asia. 

As shown in the above-mentioned scenarios, it will be the United 
States that will need to act as Mongolia’s primary protector. This will 
necessitate continued political support for Mongolia’s democratic gov- 
ernment as well as coordinated diplomatic support, particularly with the 
United Nations, to bolster Mongolia’s national security. The ultimate 
goal of this policy should be to help Mongolia construct a complex net- 
work of diplomatic contacts with as many countries as possible so that it 
will not be isolated by its much larger neighbors to the north and south. 
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But it is important to note that, while the United States might be able 
to organize an international coalition to oppose any overt military offen- 
sive against Mongolia, its ability to oppose a more gradual economic 
threat would be severely limited. This suggests that Washington’s pol- 
icies will ultimately be much more effective against Moscow than against 
Beijing. It would appear to be simply a matter of time, therefore, before 
China achieves its ultimate goal of reasserting, first, economic control 
and, later, political control over much of Northeast Asia, possibly even 
including Mongolia. 
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Russo-Japanese Relations: 


Implications for Northeast Asian Security 


WAV ae politics in recent years has confounded even specialists. 


The Soviet empire is no more; a single German state has re- 
emerged; Yugoslavia disintegrated amid irredentist bloodletting; Nel- 
son Mandela emerged from prison to be elected president of postapart- 
heid South Africa; an incipient Palestinian state has risen on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip; and Russia, the successor state of the Soviet 
Union — for long China’s implacable foe — is now its largest supplier of 
weapons. Old patterns are not without resilience, however, as the rela- 
tionship between Russia and Japan demonstrates. Despite glimmers of 
hope under Gorbachev and Yeltsin, the two countries remain deeply 
suspicious of one another, their territorial dispute endures, and eco- 
nomic ties remain weak. While changes have occurred, they have been 
marginal, manifested more in expectations than reality. As the cliché 
would have it, the more things change between Moscow and Tokyo, the 
more they remain the same. 

Yet the abundance of the improbable in the world of late suggests 
that the past may not necessarily be prologue between Japan and Russia. 
In my view, there are five preconditions for any radical improvement in 
their relationship. First, leaders on both sides must forge cooperative 
political and economic ties, with Japan demonstrating — not merely pro- 
claiming — that its policy linking cooperation on economic and security 
issues with Russia to a resolution of the territorial problem has been dis- 
carded. Second, the resulting web of cooperation must bring tangible 
benefits to powerful institutions and interests in Japan and Russia so that 
they acquire a stake in better relations and are prepared to countenance 
the risks and sacrifices needed for a territorial settlement. Third, the pay- 
offs from the expansion of ties must be felt by Japanese and Russian citi- 
zens as well so that public opinion ceases to impede a resolution of the 
territorial problem. Fourth, strong Japanese and Russian leaders must 
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emerge capable of persuading average citizens and powerful groups that 
compromise is not treason and will yield long-term advantages. Fifth, 
Japan and Russia must develop a new conception of security that is 
regional and premised on cooperation between them. This new para- 
digm must reinforce the network of political and economic ties, thus 
reshaping the psychological-political dynamics of bilateral relations. Are 
harbingers of change in evidence? What are the impediments, and how 
can they be removed? What if fundamental change proves elusive? I 
address these questions in the following analysis of Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions since 1985. 


Gorbachev: Hope Unrequited 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s policy toward Japan had three principal goals.' 
One was to enlist Japanese capital and technology to supplement per- 
estroika. To this end, he sought increased trade, aid, and investment from 
Japan as well as support for Soviet membership in the 1mF, the World 
Bank, the G-7, the Organization for Asian-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion (APEC), and the Asian Development Bank. He understood that 
these benefits would not be realized if the Japanese continued to see 
the Soviet Union as their primary military threat. In part, the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, the signing of the intermediate nuclear 
forces (INF ) treaty (specifically the acceptance of the “global zero 
option,’ which led to the removal of Soviet intermediate-range missiles 
east of the Ural Mountains), the pressure applied on Vietnam to with- 
draw from Cambodia, the reductions in ground and naval forces from 
the Soviet Far East, and the proposals for regional economic coopera- 
tion and confidence-building measures (CBMs) unveiled at Vladivostok 
(1986) and Krasnoyarsk (1988) were meant to alter Japanese percep- 
tions.” Thus, Gorbachev's second objective was to transform the political 
context of Soviet-Japanese relations by breaking the cold war mold in 
which they were shaped. The third was to end the deadlock on the 
southern Kurils / Northern Territories dispute.* Gorbachev understood 
that progress on this issue was a sine qua non for a new relationship with 
Japan. True, he publicly rejected the official Japanese position that set- 
tling the dispute over the Kunashiri, Etorofu, Habomais, and Shikotan 
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Islands was a precondition for cooperation on economic and security 
issues. But he and Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze knew that the 
territorial problem had to be tackled. 

Gorbachev failed to achieve his goals. The increase in Japanese trade 
and investment was modest at best. As for aid, Tokyo pledged $100 
million in humanitarian assistance in January 1991 and $2.5 billion in 
loans in October. By the time the Soviet Union collapsed, however, none 
of the funds had actually been extended because of Japan’s concerns over 
the lack of a coherent Soviet economic policy and the absence of prog- 
ress on the territorial question. Within the G-7, Tokyo parried the insis- 
tence of Germany that it be more generous in view of the larger strategic 
imperative of averting chaos in the Soviet Union.* 

Pace quotidian wisdom, the territorial dispute was not the sole rea- 
son for Japan’s economic reticence.* Rather, increased trade and invest- 
ment ties were unattractive for purely economic reasons.° A partnership 
between Japanese capital and technology and Soviet labor to tap Sibe- 
rian natural resources proved much less attractive by the latter part of the 
1980s than in the 1970s. Access to Siberian oil would have reduced the 
dependence on potentially unstable sources in the Persian Gulf to which 
Japan was connected through long, vulnerable sea lanes; but Japan was 
less dependent on Middle Eastern oil by 1985, its economy had a larger 
service sector and was more energy efficient, and nuclear power had 
become a more important source of energy. 

The potentially vast Soviet market was no doubt alluring, but the 
Soviet Union’s rising indebtedness and political instability raised ques- 
tions about the wisdom of increasing trade and investment ties. The 
Ministry of Trade and Industry (M1T1) was reluctant to provide insur- 
ance guarantees to cover large business ventures in the Soviet Union. 
And the opportunity costs of large investments in the Soviet Union were 
considerable inasmuch as China, Taiwan, South Korea, and ASEAN were 
more promising and safer economic prospects. Trade with the Soviet 
Union accounted for less than 2 percent of all Japanese trade in the latter 
part of the 1980s. Consequently, the political influence of Japanese in- 
dustries and institutions with a stake in expanding economic ties proved 
marginal; it was easily outweighed by powerful groups and institutions 
(particularly the Gaimusho and the Defense Agency) that had long 
regarded the Soviet Union with suspicion and by the effect on Japanese 
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public opinion of the legacy of rivalry and conflict in Russo-Japanese 
relations. 

Gorbachev's effort to remake the Soviet image in Japan was some- 
what more successful. Japanese opinion polls, scholarly writings, and 
press reports (and, to a much lesser extent, the pronouncements of Japa- 
nese Officials) showed that a more favorable view of the Soviet Union 
was emerging.” Visits by senior Soviet leaders (Shevardnadze in 1986, 
1988, and 1900, Alexander Yakovlev and Anatoly Lukyanov in 1990) and 
by Gorbachev himself in 1991 certainly helped improve the atmosphere. 
Yet ambience could not substitute for achievement. Tokyo followed 
Washington’s lead and remained unreceptive to Soviet proposals for 
naval CBMs and a regional security regime. The traditionally conserva- 
tive Japanese Defense Agency’s annual White Paper failed to make any 
fundamental reassessment of the Soviet military threat, “New Thinking” 
and “reasonable sufficiency” notwithstanding. Soviet force reductions 
were interpreted in ways consistent with the traditional view: they were 
noted with the caveat that Moscow now sought smaller, but more mod- 
ern, forces.® For all Gorbachev’s efforts, by the end of his tenure, Japan 
and the Soviet Union had still not signed a postwar peace treaty. 

The third goal — making headway on the territorial dispute — proved 
elusive as well. After focusing initially on relations with the United 
States, Europe, and China, Gorbachev became serious about Japan and 
took some important steps to prepare the ground for a territorial settle- 
ment involving mutual compromise. Visa-free visits by Japanese to the 
islands were approved in 1986; Moscow finally acknowledged the exis- 
tence of a territorial dispute; and the Soviet-Japanese working groups set 
up in 1988 for negotiations on a peace treaty included the territorial 
problem on their agenda. Despite Gorbachev’s reputation for dramatic 
diplomatic breakthroughs, his much-anticipated visit to Japan in April 
1991 was anticlimactic and failed to unfreeze the territorial dispute. The 
principal reason was that conditions within the Soviet Union made it 
essentially impossible for him to hand over — or even agree to hand over 
in the future—to a historic rival territory that, so far as the elites and 
masses of the Soviet Union were concerned, belonged legitimately to the 
Soviet Union. By 1991, his political position was too precarious to dis- 
regard this sentiment. His vacillation on reform and use of force against 
nationalist movements had alienated the radical Yeltsinite reformers, and 
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the political instability and economic hardship made the once-popular 
proponent of change widely unpopular. Political weakness made him 
increasingly beholden to the military, intelligence services, and party 
apparat — the very institutions stridently opposed to a deal with Japan on 
the islands. To these constraints was added the rising power and confi- 
dence of leaders in the union republics and provinces. Both the Russian 
republic under Yeltsin — by 1991 a bitter opponent of Gorbachev’s — and 
the authorities in Sakhalin oblast, personified by governor Valentin Fyo- 
dorov, had for rather different reasons become important players in the 
territorial dispute. The leaders of the Russian Federation invoked demo- 
cratic norms to reject any settlement that excluded them, thus leading 
Japan to question the significance of any agreement reached with a cen- 
tral government that seemed weaker with each passing day. In emotion- 
ally charged language that played to conservatives and statists, Fyodorov 
challenged Moscow’s right to make any territorial concessions. 

Tokyo’s unwillingness to go back to Khrushchev’s 1956 proposal — 
the return of Habomais and Shikotan in exchange for a peace treaty — 
also ruled out a settlement.” The Japanese insisted that Habomais and 
Shikotan be returned as part of a settlement that acknowledged Japan’s 
sovereignty over Etorofu and Kunashiri (the larger two islands) and set 
a timetable for their return. The guiding assumption was that economic 
desperation would force the Soviet leadership to yield. What this over- 
looked was that by 1991 Gorbachev was politically too weak to accept so 
radical a proposal. Japan wanted the whole loaf — or at least half imme- 
diately with a firm promise regarding the remainder. By 1991, Gor- 
bachev could not even deliver very many slices. 


Boris Yeltsin: The Chimera of Power 


Yeltsin had defined himself as a leader who, unlike Gorbachev, had the 
strength and vision to break new political ground. This image was ini- 
tially widely accepted in Russia and the West. (Japanese officials and 
experts were more skeptical.) Ironically, Yeltsin quickly found himself in 
the same political bind as Gorbachev and was no more able to put 
Russo-Japanese relations on a new footing. Like Gorbachev, Yeltsin 
understood that increased trade and investment ties with Japan could 
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complement economic reform by offsetting the concomitant pains with 
some visible gains: consumer goods, technology, investment capital, and 
a shot in the arm to schemes for multilateral economic cooperation like 
the “Sea of Japan Rim Economic Zone.”!° Like Gorbachey, Yeltsin knew 
that there would be no new chapter in relations with Japan unless head- 
way were made on the territorial dispute. But the erosion of his political 
position at home soon made it impossible to take unpopular decisions 
abroad. 

The parallels to Gorbachev’s predicament are striking. Yeltsin too has 
alienated the radical reformers such as Yegor Gaidar and Grigorii Yav- 
linsky; he too is politically in debt to the military and the security ser- 
vices. And, to undercut the ultranationalists and Communists, as early as 
1992 he embraced the discourse of nationalism —that great enemy of 
compromise — and soon became its prisoner. In these circumstances, he 
could not offer terms for a territorial settlement acceptable to Japanese 
leaders — especially as political weakness had made them risk averse as 
well. A stubborn recession and the fragile coalition governments that 
followed the end of the thirty-eight-year monopoly of power of the 
Liberal Democratic party (LDP) in 1993 made them fear the political 
fallout from the “Northern Territories,” which, because of the campaigns 
of successive LDP governments to portray their return as a paramount 
national imperative, have acquired a symbolism that leaves govern- 
ments, particularly weak ones, little room in which to maneuver. 

It could be argued that a stable Russia is so important that Japanese 
leaders have a strategic rationale for extending economic assistance even 
without a territorial settlement. If Russia slides into authoritarianism or 
civil war, Northeast Asia will be a less secure place. Japan has nothing to 
gain if a nationalist-authoritarian regime replaces Russia’s (admittedly 
flawed and rickety) democracy; the chances for a territorial settlement 
would diminish sharply, as would Japan’s security. Yet, for Japanese offi- 
cials and entrepreneurs, the economic reasons for holding to their cau- 
tious policy on trade and investment ties with Russia remain just as 
compelling as before precisely because of Russia’s cloudy political future. 
The outlook for economic reform in Russia has become progressively 
more uncertain, particularly after the 1995 parliamentary elections, in 
which the Communist party and other antireform parties took the larg- 
est share of seats. The testy relationship between Moscow and the prov- 
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inces makes Japanese firms uncertain about what the rules of the game 
will be and who will define them, while Russia’s $1.1 billion debt to 
Japan and the corruption, red tape, and sheer criminality that pervades 
its economy makes them downright leery. On the political front, the 
danger of instability has increased with the war in Chechnya and the 
uncertainty surrounding Yeltsin’s health. 

These concerns have not been countered by a vigorous Japanese de- 
bate on Russia in which proponents for a change in policy have made a 
compelling economic and strategic case for expanding economic ties; 
nor are there powerful economic interests capable of lobbying for a 
change in policy. The result, whatever sporadic delegations and their 
hopeful statements may suggest, has been a bloodless economic relation- 
ship. A cursory look at the data on Russian-Japanese trade from 1991 
reveals, not an ascending curve, but a zigzag pattern involving paltry 
sums.!! Japanese investment in the Russian economy is also meager. At 
the end of the first quarter of 1995, it amounted to $8 million — 3.5 per- 
cent of all foreign investment in Russia. The United States, Belgium, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Britain, and Turkey had larger invest- 
ments, and Japan’s foreign direct investments in Russia represented 
0.1 percent of its investments worldwide.!? While some Japanese regions 
(Niigata Prefecture, which faces the Russian Far East) and companies 
(the Toyo Engineering Corp., a supplier of refinery equipment to Rus- 
sia) stand to gain from a change in Russo-Japanese economic relations, 
trade with Russia lacks a national constituency, amounting as it did to a 
mere 0.6 percent of all Japanese trade in 1992.13 

A territorial settlement cannot, like some magic key, unlock the po- 
tential of Russo-Japanese economic relations; but it would certainly im- 
prove their prospects while also creating a better context for cooperation 
on regional security. Several solutions are possible.!* One involves re- 
suscitating the 1956 Khrushchev proposal and deferring agreement on 
the status of Kunashiri and Etorofu — the larger islands — for an interim 
period (say five years), using the hiatus to sign a peace treaty and to ex- 
pand economic and cultural links. The calculation would be that the 
political-psychological climate would change sufficiently by then to 
make leaders and the public in both countries more open to a grand 
compromise on the remaining islands. Another hypothetical solution 
would be to modify the January 1991 plan offered by Yeltsin—while 
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president of the Russian republic — for a multistage solution to be imple- 
mented over some twenty years.'° Russia was to begin the process by 
acknowledging that there is indeed a territorial dispute. The follow-up 
phase would feature demilitarization, joint economic development of 
the islands, and a peace treaty. The trickier issues — acknowledging Japa- 
nese sovereignty and agreeing on which territories were to be handed 
back — would be deferred until the final phase. For Japan, the plan had 
two fatal flaws: the process was protracted, and it was unclear which 
islands would in fact be gained in the end. A third approach would be an 
embellished Yeltsin plan. The starting point would be Russia’s acknowl- 
edgment of Japanese sovereignty over all the islands, followed imme- 
diately by a joint statement on upgrading economic ties (including a 
generous commitment of aid from Japan), the creation of a forum for 
regular talks on security issues, and the periodic exchange of high-level 
visits to prevent the process from petering out. Movement on these 
fronts would set the stage for a peace treaty. After a two-year interval, the 
territorial settlement would be implemented, beginning with the return 
of Habomais and Shikotan in exchange for a guarantee of demilitariza- 
tion. The next phase would commence three years later and involve the 
joint administration of Etorofu and Kunashiri, which would also be 
demilitarized. Two years later, they would be transferred to Japan with 
the understanding that Russians would have unhindered access, the 
right to own property, and preferential access to fishing grounds in the 
surrounding waters. Japan would help relocate islanders who choose to 
move to Russia (or elsewhere) and pledge that those who stay would 
have comprehensive guarantees against discrimination and the option of 
dual (Russian-Japanese) citizenship. 

Developing innovative models for a settlement is essential, but the 
hard part is translating them into concrete accords that leaders will sign 
and can take home and live with. Any of the solutions just proposed 
would require uncharacteristic daring from Russian and Japanese lead- 
ers, something not to be expected in the foreseeable future. The Japanese 
are hemmed in by the symbolism surrounding the “Northern Territo- 
ries.” They cannot accede to an agreement that does not, at a minimum, 
acknowledge Japan’s sovereignty over all the disputed islands up front 
and transfers at least some of them quickly. Yeltsin’s political weakness 
makes it impossible for him to offer such terms, especially as he cam- 
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paigns for reelection in June 1996. Handing Russian territory over to 
Japan would make him easy prey for the likes of Alexander Lebed, Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky, and Gennady Zyuganov. Yeltsin is also constrained by 
the Frankenstein effect of the democratization that he, more than any 
other Russian leader, helped set in motion. A deal with Japan involving a 
loss of Russian territory would have to be approved by the parliament 
and would be open to scrutiny in the media and to challenge in the courts 
by the authorities of Sakhalin oblast, which has administrative jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed islands. Had Yeltsin lost the 1996 presidential 
elections —or withdrawn from the race—his successor would almost 
certainly have been someone even more identified with the theme of 
restoring Russia’s great power status. Beholden to ultranationalist con- 
stituencies, preoccupied with consolidating power while trapped in the 
quagmire in Chechnya, and besieged by economic problems, this indi- 
vidual would be in no position to yield Russian land, even were he 
so inclined. 

The cancellation of Yeltsin’s September 1992 visit to Japan at the 
eleventh hour demonstrates how powerful domestic political constraints 
can be. The trip was called off because Yeltsin could not address the terri- 
torial dispute in a way that was simultaneously defensible at home and 
acceptable to the Japanese government, which, at a minimum, wanted a 
recognition of Japanese sovereignty over all the contested islands and the 
return within a short period of Habomais and Shikotan. Yeltsin could 
not accept such terms without grave political risks. And Japan did not 
offer any substantial economic benefits up front to make those risks 
less formidable and a deal more defensible at home. Indeed, in the nego- 
tiations prior to the scheduled visit, Japan would not go beyond agree- 
ing to supply $825 million in previously committed aid.'° Yeltsin chose 
wisely to avoid an explosive controversy in Russia that could not have 
been quieted by pointing to substantial economic gains that justified the 
sacrifice. And there was no doubt that opposition at home would have 
been fierce. Prior to the planned visit, opponents of compromise with 
Japan — the military, civilian hypernationalists, Yeltsin’s foes in the Rus- 
sian parliament, the captains of state industry, and the Sakhalin oblast 
authorities — had waged a raucous campaign aimed at making conces- 
sions to Japan all but impossible.!7 

In response, the Russian position hardened even before Yeltsin’s 
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scheduled visit, and the trend continued once it was called off. This was 
exemplified by some economic decisions with respect to the disputed 
islands. In June 1992, Russia granted South Korea fishing rights off the 
islands; soon after Yeltsin’s trip was aborted, a Hong Kong company 
received rights to build a casino on Shikotan; in December, the Russian 
government announced the creation of special economic zones on the 
islands with long-term leases to entice foreign investors.!* All three acts, 
ostensibly purely economic, drew protests from Japan because they were 
also assertions that Russia would continue exercising sovereign con- 
trol over the islands notwithstanding Japanese claims. Japanese lead- 
ers understood that domestic pressures accounted for these decisions 
and the cancellation of Yeltsin’s visit. But that did not diminish their 
resentment. 

After calling off a trip planned for May 1993, Yeltsin finally appeared 
in Japan in October, but it was clear from the outset that he would do 
nothing to provide his ultranationalist critics with political ammunition. 
(The circumstances were remarkably similar to those surrounding Gor- 
bachev’s April 1991 visit.) The framework agreed on at the end of the 
visit for dealing with the territorial dispute included positions long em- 
phasized by the Soviet Union and Russia.!? It specified that neither side 
would be expected to make unilateral concessions and that a settlement 
would take account of previous bilateral treaties as well as the ways in 
which the two countries had dealt with each other. The latter caveat is 
an especially important point in the light of the Soviet / Russian conten- 
tion that the 1855 Treaty of Shimoda (which placed the disputed territo- 
ries under Japanese sovereignty) and the 1875 Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(which transferred the entire Kuril Island chain to Japan) had been 
nullified by Japanese aggression against Russia in 1904-5, 1918, and 
1939. Yeltsin did acknowledge the existence of a territorial dispute, re- 
affirm the Russian government's acceptance of the 1956 Soviet-Japanese 
two-island formula, and announce that the withdrawal of combat air- 
craft from the islands (which had been completed) would be followed 
by the removal of all troops and weapons, a process that was already 
under way. But the first two statements did not involve any loss of 
Russian territory, and, given Russia’s economic predicament, the third 
may have been necessity masquerading as virtue. 
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It should be clear by now that several conditions must converge for a ter- 
ritorial settlement. Japan must cease making it a precondition for sub- 
stantive cooperation with Russia in the economic and security realms, 
and this must not remain a mere declarative position. Stated differently, 
its Russian policy must not be a mere by-product of passion for the 
“Northern Territories.” It is much more likely, albeit by no means cer- 
tain, that promoting mutually beneficial economic and security trans- 
actions — to build economic interdependence, promote trust, and lessen 
the historical legacy of suspicion—will create a political climate that 
eventually enables Russian leaders to sell a controversial territorial com- 
promise at home. Japan’s strategy of making benefits to Russia condi- 
tional on a territorial settlement is understandable given the depth of its 
commitment to regaining the islands and the apparent leverage provided 
by Russia’s dire economic problems. But the linkage strategy has demon- 
strably failed, and there is no reason whatever to believe that it stands a 
better chance of succeeding in the future. Russian leaders may want the 
economic benefits of expanded trade with, and investment from, Japan; 
but they will not commit political suicide to obtain them. 

In April 1993, Japan did officially change its policy of linking the 
growth of economic and political ties with Russia to progress on the 
territorial dispute.*° But the impetus for this shift was not an epiphany 
that the old strategy had failed; it was provided by the fear of isolation 
within the G-7 on the issue of assistance to Russia.?! Until 1992, the 
United States shared Japan’s skepticism about large-scale economic aid 
to the Soviet Union, and this enabled Tokyo to appeal for support on 
its territorial dispute with Russia during G-7 summits, to deflect West 
European (especially German) criticism of its doggedness on linkage. 
The Soviet collapse destroyed the viability of that strategy. The United 
States changed its position and became a proponent of multilateral aid to 
post-Communist Russia, thereby making Japanese adamancy on linkage 
a recipe for isolation. In response, not only did Japan drop linkage in 
favor of a “balanced” development of all facets of Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions, but in April 1994 it pledged $1.8 billion in aid to Russia at a G-7 
meeting held to prepare for the summit scheduled for July.” 
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But Japan’s jettisoning of linkage in favor of a “balanced” develop- 
ment of economic and political ties is not as consequential as it might 
appear. Russia and Japan continue to differ about whether economics 
(trade, investment, and credits) or politics (the territorial dispute and 
the signing of a peace treaty) should be the pacesetter in their relation- 
ship. As was apparent during the visits to Japan by First Deputy Prime 
Minister Oleg Soskovets (November—December 1994) and parliamen- 
tary speaker Ivan Rybkin (April 1995) and from the remarks made in 
February 1995 by Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev (prior to his depar- 
ture for Japan) and in January 1996 by his newly appointed successor, 
Yevgeny Primakov, Russian officials stress the expansion of economic 
ties. By contrast, their Japanese counterparts, explicitly invoking linkage, 
emphasize the need for progress on political issues.?# 

Another condition for resolving the territorial dispute is that citizens 
must come to see compromise, not as a betrayal, but as sensible, equita- 
ble, and beneficial. For this, a settlement must include demonstrable 
benefits so that leaders can counter the rhetoric of nationalist opponents 
by demonstrating to people that the settlement has provisions designed 
to increase their economic well-being and safeguard their security. There 
are, as I suggest in the last section, ways to do this. 

The prospects for a solution will also improve if Japan reconsiders its 
all-or-nothing approach, which rests on the false assumption that sheer 
economic desperation will ultimately force Moscow to settle on Japanese 
terms. In fact, economic hardship will weaken democratic forces in Rus- 
sia, and they are the only ones apt to compromise on the territorial dis- 
pute. A corollary is that economic crises will increase the power of ultra- 
nationalists (whether of the Left or the Right) — the people least likely 
to yield. While it may be impossible for Japan to accept a settlement lim- 
ited to the 1956 formula, it should consider a 1956-plus variant in which 
a peace treaty with Russia and the acquisition of Habomais and Shikotan 
are supplemented by an unorthodox arrangement for Etorofu and Kuna- 
shiri combining demilitarization in perpetuity and joint administration. 

Stable domestic conditions within each country are also essential. 
The frequent turnover in Japanese prime ministers (which marked the 
Gorbachev years) and fragile coalition governments (the pattern since 
1993) are hardly conducive to compromise on an emotionally laden 
dispute. The same observation applies to Russia, characterized by the 
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weakness of its president (which his bluster should not obscure), the 
fragmentation of its state, deep divisions in its society, the cacophony of 
conflicting positions on the territorial dispute (the prime minister con- 
tradicting the president; the military high command sniping at the For- 
eign Ministry; the Security Council setting terms for a settlement that, in 
effect, rule it out),?* and the eagerness of political elites to use red- 
blooded nationalism for infighting. 


Why Russo-Japanese Relations Matter 


With the end of the cold war, the concept of a cooperative regional 
security system in the Asia-Pacific region has gained attention. The exist- 
ing security arrangement, which lingers by default and seems increas- 
ingly obsolete, is based on explicit and tacit alliances created by the 
United States to contain the Soviet Union. While regional elites under- 
stand that the creation of a full-blown security structure is premature, 
they are now discussing the need for initial efforts. This is true not only 
in the United States and Russia but also in Japan, where the traditional 
skepticism about regional security has been reconsidered since mid- 
1991. The new Japanese perspective is reflected in the writings of leading 
scholars, the statements of ranking officials, and the initiation in 1993 in 
Tokyo of a dialogue on North Pacific security among Japanese, Russian, 
and American officials and specialists. 

Among the conditions that will affect the feasibility of a new security 
order in Northeast Asia is Russia’s post-Soviet transition.”° A strong, 
united, democratic Russia is the most desirable outcome. While de- 
velopments within Russia will be the most important in determining 
whether it is possible, foreign trade, investment, and the external se- 
curity environment — in short, the nature of Russia’s relations with im- 
portant countries like Japan — will shape the nature of domestic politics: 
a deteriorating economy and an obsession with national security will 
inevitably strengthen forces that oppose democracy, reform, and arms 
control. Should Russia’s democratic experiment fail, one possible de- 
nouement is an authoritarian hypernationalist regime that rejects a co- 
operative regional security order and even acts as a spoiler. This would 
make multilateral solutions to such future security problems as runaway 
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arms transfers, ecological crises, transnational criminal networks, and 
the security of nuclear installations and fissile material far more difficult 
because Russia’s role matters in each instance. Another possible scenario 
is the progressive weakening of Russia or its fragmentation owing to 
internal conflict. In either case, it will lack the power to derail an emerg- 
ing regional security regime as a spoiler. But neither will it be a robust 
contributor; indeed, a Russia in upheaval will aggravate all the security 
problems just noted. 

The nature of Russo-Japanese relations also matters for effective re- 
gional responses to a potentially hegemonic China. Given China’s im- 
mense potential power, its determination to upgrade its now-limited 
power projection forces, the troubled history of Sino-Japanese relations, 
doubts about the staying power of the United States, and the Sino- 
Japanese territorial dispute over the Senkaku/Diaoyutai Islands, the 
specter of a belligerent China is now very much on the minds of Japanese 
officials and experts on security.” The apprehension about China exists 
in Russia as well despite the delimitation of the Sino-Russian border, 
major arms sales, the implementation of various CBMs, and rising trade. 
Some of Russia’s most insightful foreign policy specialists worry that 
a weak Russia, estranged from Japan, uninvolved in regional security 
structures, and enamored of the short-term gains from arms sales to 
China, could be vulnerable as it becomes increasingly powerful and na- 
tionalistic. To avert this scenario, they argue specifically for improved 
relations with Japan (including the resolution of the territorial dispute) 
and participation in regional security initiatives.78 

Should China shun cooperative regional security and challenge the 
East Asian status quo by threatening to use, or actually using, force, re- 
gional states will have two options, collective deterrence (balancing) or 
appeasement. An authoritarian Russia, itself alienated from the region, 
will not participate in a balancing strategy; if it is mired in economic 
difficulty, it may well abet a hegemonic China by selling it weapons. And 
a Russia torn by internal upheaval will be too weak to contribute to bal- 
ancing and may resort to appeasement. Without Russian cooperation, 
restraining China will be problematic, especially if the American military 
presence in Northeast Asia is eroded by declining public support for far- 
flung commitments, the pressure of growing economic and social prob- 
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lems, declining support in Japan and South Korea— of which there are 
signs”? — for permanent U.S. deployments, strains in U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions, and Korean reunification. 

U.S. forces in the region have been reduced since 1990.%° Should the 
trend continue, Japan cannot simply fill the void unilaterally given the 
array of (well-known) regional, domestic political, and constitutional 
barriers. To be acceptable in the region and at home, a Japanese strategy 
of balancing China must be anchored in a coalition. South Korea— or 
even perhaps a united Korea— could be a partner, but the power added 
may not be sufficient to offset China’s, and the deeply rooted tensions 
between the two countries will lead South Korea to seek additional 
partners to forestall Japanese domination. Russia is a natural candidate, 
but its willingness to join will depend on the nature of its relationship 
with Japan — if Russian-Japanese relations are worse than Sino-Russian 
relations, Russia will abstain or, worse, tilt toward China. As for a Rus- 
sia weakened by internal upheaval, its most likely response to a hege- 
monic China— to whose power its remote, thinly populated Far Eastern 
region will be directly exposed — will be appeasement or neutrality; ei- 
ther would increase a rogue China’s freedom of action by freeing its 
northern flank. 


What Is to Be Done? 


There are no signs that a transformation of Russo-Japanese relations is in 
the offing. The territorial problem remains intractable, and political con- 
ditions in Japan and Russia rule out bold moves by either side. To be 
sure, this situation is not uncommon, and the United States has helped 
disputants overcome it by greasing the wheels of diplomacy. But Russia’s 
reaction to any prospective U.S. mediation will be colored by the legacy 
of the cold war, the American alliance with Japan, and Washington’s 
support for Japan’s claim to the islands. The public reiteration of this 
support by the U.S. ambassador to Russia in December 1995 was seen as 
a diplomatic solecism and produced a torrent of indignation.*! Thus, 
Russia is unlikely to accept the United States as a neutral party. Even if it 
were to, the United States could provoke a nationalist backlash in Russia 
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while simultaneously raising doubts in Japan about the steadfastness of 
its support by mediating a dispute that can be settled only through large 
sacrifices by each side. 

That said, the United States can improve the context for a solution by 
reducing the security risks that Russia will have to assume in transferring 
territory to Japan. These risks exist because the contested islands, to- 
gether with the other Kurils, enclose the Sea of Okhotsk, a deployment 
zone for Soviet (now Russian) strategic subsurface ballistic nuclear sub- 
marines (SSBNs). The Russian military, like its Soviet predecessor, be- 
lieves that the islands should not therefore be yielded to a historic ad- 
versary allied to the world’s remaining superpower.*” True, while the 
strategic importance of the Sea of Okhotsk is noted routinely,?* it could 
diminish with the end of the cold war. If Russia implements the START 
II treaty, it is expected to reduce its submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) from 3,700 (the number it had in 1991) to 1,360.34 With the 
closure and deterioration of facilities that service and support Pacific 
Fleet submarines, the smaller sLBM force may be deployed with the 
Northern Fleet — which has always controlled most of the Soviet / Rus- 
sian SLBM force —and defended within the Barents Sea by air and naval 
forces capable of thwarting Western antisubmarine warfare operations. 
And those not protected in this way could be sent on open ocean patrol, 
an option that will become more feasible as the Russian navy’s far more 
quiet Severodvinsk-class SSBNs, scheduled to undergo trials during 1996- 
98, become operational.** That is one possibility. Another is that, even 
with the implementation of START Ir, Russia — for reasons that are stra- 
tegic (reducing ssBN vulnerability by not relying on a single deploy- 
ment zone) and bureaucratic (rivalry between the Northern and Pacific 
Fleets ) — continues using the Sea of Okhotsk as a secondary ssBN de- 
ployment zone. If the latter scenario materializes, it could be argued 
that, from a purely military standpoint, the United States has a continu- 
ing rationale for retaining the capabilities to reconnoiter and penetrate 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Yet doctrinal formulations, operational plans, and 
threat assessments abstracted from political realities are meaningless.*° 
What matters is not the array of weapons that states deploy but the 
political relationship among them; the United States does not, for in- 
stance, worry about British and French nuclear missiles. With the post- 
Soviet political changes in Russia and its armed forces weakened by draft 
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evasion, shoddy maintenance, budget cuts, and plummeting morale, the 
utility to the United States of operations in the Sea of Okhotsk —a facet 
of its 1980s “maritime strategy” —is dubious.?”7 Washington can now 
contribute to a territorial settlement by engaging Russia and Japan in 
developing a system of verifiable air and naval CBMs in the North Pa- 
cific, including provisions that prohibit using the Northern Territories / 
southern Kurils for military purposes.*® This will help civilian leaders in 
Moscow counter militarily based criticisms of a territorial settlement in 
two ways: generally, by altering the lingering remnants of the cold war 
security environment in Northeast Asia and, specifically, by enabling 
them to demonstrate that relinquishing the islands will not endanger 
SLBMs that Russia chooses to deploy in the Sea of Okhotsk even after 
START II is implemented. 

But it is myopic to dwell solely on the territorial issue; Russia’s politi- 
cal future is far more significant for Northeast Asian security. While 
neither Japan nor the United States can ensure that Russia becomes a 
market economy and democratic polity, both can do more jointly than 
they have so far to increase its chances— especially given the solemn 
statements about the continuing relevance of their security alignment, 
the end of the cold war notwithstanding. The United States and Japan 
(joined by South Korea) could increase lending to Russia, enact mea- 
sures that spur private investment, assist in converting defense industries 
to nonmilitary production, and create a contingency fund to alleviate 
politically explosive shortages—and they could do so cooperatively 
through a division of labor guided by a long-term strategic vision that 
can withstand the detours and setbacks inevitable in Russia. This may be 
the best way to prevent the dreaded scenario of an authoritarian, ultra- 
nationalist regime rising from the wreckage of Russian reform and 
reducing both the chances for resolving the Russo-Japanese territorial 
dispute and the security of Northeast Asia. The United States and Japan 
unquestionably face severe economic limitations, but a joint, long-term 
program of aid to Russia does not require the mobilization of additional 
resources if it is financed by redirecting some of the military expenditures 
made unnecessary by the end of the cold war. If done bilaterally or multi- 
laterally (with South Korea), it will reduce national burdens through 
collective action while also increasing Moscow’s incentives to cooperate 
on matters important to Japan, such as arms sales to China, the dumping 
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of nuclear waste in the Sea of Japan, access to the waters surrounding the 
disputed islands for Japanese trawlers, and the territorial problem itself. 
The fly in the ointment is that U.S. and Japanese perceptions of the 
Russian problem diverge. Japan believes that to initiate a long-term 
policy of aid before settling the territorial dispute is to reverse the proper 
sequence (although this logic has not been applied to South Korea, 
which has received Japanese aid despite the dispute over Takdo and 
Takeshima Islands). There is no instant remedy for this variance in per- 
ceptions and priorities, and the direction of Russia’s economic and po- 
litical change since 1993 is hardly conducive to altering Japanese views. 
The results of the December 1995 parliamentary elections in Russia, the 
removal of reformers (such as Kozyrev and Anatoly Chubais) from top- 
level positions in the government, the resignation of Yeltsin’s liberal ad- 
visers (such as Sergei Kovalev and Yegor Gaidar), the war in Chechnya, 
and the likelihood that the 1996 Russian presidential elections will fur- 
ther complicate reform (by bringing to power a Communist or an ultra- 
nationalist president or extending the term of a Yeltsin without the phys- 
ical stamina and political strength to revive the momentum for reform) 
have made Japan’s pessimistic prognosis for Russia persuasive. But Rus- 
sia’s fate matters to Japan and the United States individually and to 
Northeast Asian security, and slothfulness must not be rationalized by 
determinism disguised as realism. Russia’s post-Soviet transition will not 
be decided by specific parliamentary and presidential elections; rather, it 
will be a protracted process punctuated by periods of stagnation and 
regression. Nothing less should be expected given that powerful elites 
are waging a high-stakes battle to decide what kind of country Russia 
should be. Accordingly, as they define the purpose of their strategic part- 
nership for the post—cold war era, the United States and Japan should 
take a long-term view and seek a common policy toward Russia aimed at 
fostering economic reform and democracy. This common policy must 
rest on some fundamental and explicitly stated assumptions lest it oscil- 
late between euphoria and despair: there is no quick solution to the 
epochal task of creating a democratic polity and market economy in 
Russia given that country’s history; the course of reform will be lengthy 
and fraught with setbacks; citizens in the West must be given a realistic 
picture of these complexities if the required level of public support for 
assistance to Russia is to be maintained; the scale and scope of Western 
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assistance must be calibrated to the ebb and flow of the reform process 
and the shifts in the balance of political forces within Russia; while 
Russia’s fate is ultimately in the hands of its people, Western policies can 
make a difference; the future of Russia is important enough to the global 
balance of power to make a policy of persistence and patience worth- 
while despite the uncertainties involved. 

The balance of political forces in Russia — specifically, the appeal of 
Russia’s ultranationalists, who oppose reductions in military spending 
and deployments on the grounds that they would make the country 
more vulnerable to U.S. and Japanese power — can also be influenced by 
a new U.S.-Japanese approach to security in Northeast Asia. Russian 
apprehensions regarding Japan should not be dismissed. Russia and 
Japan have fought several wars in this century, they have a territorial 
dispute, and they are not united by cooperative ties strong enough to 
offset the psychological weight of this legacy. Despite significant defi- 
ciencies, the Japanese Self-Defense Forces possess state-of-the-art arma- 
ments, and Japan’s military budget is the world’s fifth largest.%? To a 
Russia in decline — and aware that its status as a great power may be a 
thing of the past and hence fearful of the future — Japan’s military poten- 
tial must be both impressive and worrisome. Japan’s $4.2 trillion econ- 
omy is the world’s second largest, compared to Russia’s, which ranks 
eighth at $777 billion;#° it has developed (or perfected) many tech- 
nologies that have revolutionized late twentieth-century warfare; and, 
since the early 1980s, the share of research and development in its de- 
fense budget has increased, as have the efforts of its corporations in 
research and development with military applications. Against these real- 
ities, pious reassurances notwithstanding, the U.S.-Japanese security 
alignment may not look harmless to Russia.*! 

The existing U.S.-Japan security treaty, a product of the cold war, 
requires a new rationale now. Transforming it from a Russia-centered 
bilateral mechanism, which it remains by default, to one that focuses 
on emerging security problems in Northeast Asia — through institution- 
alized consultations with other regional states — would be wise in five 
respects.*? First, the treaty would become relevant to new regional secu- 
rity challenges — among them, nuclear proliferation and safety, environ- 
mental mishaps, the drug trade, destabilizing arms sales, and conflicts 
over maritime resources. Second, a reconfigured treaty would constitute 
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the first step toward a multilateral regional security regime (for which 
conditions do not exist at present) that involves the United States, thus 
allaying fears that Japan will beef up its military power as China rises and 
the United States retrenches. Third, it would create a regional environ- 
ment in which reform-minded Russian leaders are politically more able 
to reduce military expenditures, defend their actions before critics at 
home, and embrace the idea of regional security. Fourth, Washington’s 
efforts to encourage a larger Japanese role in regional security in the 
name of burden sharing would be more acceptable not only in Russia 
(and China and the Korean states) but also in Japan itself if it takes place 
in the context of multilateral, inclusive security. Finally, if China rejects 
the model of inclusive security and becomes a revisionist power, the 
cooperative efforts that had enabled that model could be tapped for a 
balancing strategy. Of course, the prospects for these suggestions (aid 
for Russia’s economic reform, CBMs in the North Pacific, inclusive re- 
gional security) depend not just on creative thinking in Washington, 
Tokyo, and Moscow but on Russia’s future. Outsiders can influence that 
to a degree. But it is beyond their power to determine. 
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Russia’s Relations with 


North Korea 


Petes nothing symbolizes the changing position of Russia in Asia 
more than the end of the military-political relationship between 
Moscow and Pyongyang. A relationship that began after the defeat of 
Japan in 1945, that congealed during the Stalin and Khrushchev periods, 
and that remained firmly entrenched during the final years of Soviet 
power was spasmodically shaken and finally destroyed during the post- 
Soviet seesaw Yeltsin years. On 7 September 1995, the Russian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (MFA) announced that Moscow had officially pro- 
posed to terminate the 1961 Soviet—North Korean defense treaty.! The 
North Koreans apparently had no objections, observing: “We consid- 
ered it to be insignificant and as good as nullified after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and informed the Russian Federation of our position. 
Since then we have paid no attention to the treaty-? In accordance with 
the provisions of article 6 of the treaty signed on 6 July 1961, the treaty 
will officially terminate on 10 September 1996. 


When the Soviet Union collapsed in December 1991 and transferred to 
Russia responsibility for dealing with the nations of Northeast Asia, a 
period of political ambiguity was ushered in between Moscow and the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), more commonly called 
North Korea. From a Russian point of view, North Korea was a dubious, 
even expendable, client; from North Korea’s, Yeltsin’s reformist, pro- 
Western bent differed only in degree, not substance, from the foreign 
policy of the last and unlamented Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, a 
possibility Kim Il-sung had correctly anticipated. 

While Russia groped for a reconceptualized national interest, North 
Korea looked to its own survival. Moscow’s distinctly unfriendly policy 
was merely part of the strong aftershock of the political-strategic changes 
that had undermined the former Soviet system and that had so pro- 
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foundly and unpredictably affected its institutions, political processes, 
military considerations, and foreign policy priorities. Moreover, its rela- 
tionship with North Korea was affected not only by Russia’s domestic 
upheaval but also by its courtship of South Korea and the United States. 


Perspective on the Soviet Era 


Stalin’s aims on the Korean peninsula were as imperialistic as those of the 
most expansion minded of Czars, who had recognized the strategic im- 
portance of the peninsula’s warm-water ports and location in relation to 
China and Japan. The rapid Soviet occupation in August 1945 surprised 
the Americans and strongly suggests that control of Korea was a key 
Soviet objective. Stalin envisaged “domination of the entire country as a 
base for the extension and strengthening of Soviet power in the Far 
East.” Anxious not to alarm Washington, he agreed on 15 August 1945, 
immediately after Japan’s surrender, to a U.S. proposal to have the thirty- 
eighth parallel serve as a temporary line of demarcation between Soviet 
and American forces; but this also prompted him “to concentrate on a 
short-term goal, the establishment of a firm base in northern Korea. For 
that purpose the Soviet occupation forces moved rapidly to seal off 
northern Korea by setting up a fortified border along the 38th parallel’? 

By 1948-49, Soviet “advisers” of Korean origin, who had been 
trained in the Soviet Union, permeated and controlled key North Korean 
institutions, including the party, the military, industry, culture, and pro- 
paganda.* Ironically, Kim Il-sung, who was not a member of the Soviet- 
Korean “faction” but part of a Korean-Chinese guerrilla detachment 
operating against the Japanese in Manchuria along the border with 
Korea, was selected by Stalin himself for the role of figurehead leader, a 
choice future Soviet rulers were to rue.° 

The responsibility for the Korean War (1950-53) was Stalin’s — 
wherever one comes out in the debate on whether it was Kim Il-sung 
who persuaded Stalin to give the go-ahead or Stalin who manipulated 
Kim to do his bidding.° For certain, one legacy of the Stalin era has been 
a divided Korea. Throughout the Korean War and immediately there- 
after, Moscow’s hegemonic position was unchallenged in Pyongyang. 
But by 1956 and the aftermath of the twentieth congress of the Commu- 
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nist party of the Soviet Union (cpsvu), de-Stalinization in the Soviet 
Union gave Kim Il-sung the opportunity to purge the party and govern- 
ment of most of “the Russian men,’ the “so-called Soviet Koreans,’ and 
to build a political network of his own. 

From the late 1950s on, Kim II-sung exploited the emerging Sino- 
Soviet rift, gaining for himself a growing independence, as Moscow and 
Beijing tried to offset the other’s influence in North Korea with gener- 
ous economic and military assistance. For a time, Kim sided with Mao 
against Khrushchev, then tilted toward Moscow in the late 1960s, during 
the years of Mao’s destructive isolationist Cultural Revolution. There- 
after, he adapted adroitly to his two patrons, whose enmity continued 
through the 1970s and most of the 1980s. Moscow’s aims were to keep 
Pyongyang from slipping too close to China and ensure that it did not 
start a new war to reunify Korea. 

The Soviets had few illusions about their “friendship” with North 
Korea. Writing in the mid-1980s, two Rand Corporation analysts ob- 
served: 


The Soviets [i.e., Russians | are aware that although the warmth of Sino-Korean 
relations has varied, Pyongyang has rarely been truly neutral, and has never 
shown preference for Moscow except for those four aberrant years of the late 
1960s, when it was in effect driven away by the Maoists. It seems clear that over 
the past twenty-five years, Soviet diplomatic representatives in Pyongyang have 
become accustomed to finding themselves severely isolated in a cold and rather 
hostile environment; and over most of that period, Chinese dealings with the 
North Koreans have been at least somewhat less constrained. In sum, looking 
back over the panorama of the past, the Soviet leaders are likely to believe that 
they labor under a permanent, built-in disadvantage in geopolitical competition 


with the PRC for predominant influence in Korea.” 


This shrewd commentary on the Soviet—North Korean condition in the 
period 1950-85 needed some modification in the 1990s because of the 
Russian and Chinese competitive interest in South Korea, the changed 
strategic environment for North Korea, and possible reassessments of 
which powers have the most to lose from Korean unification and which 
the least. 

Like a consumptive, the Soviet—North Korean relationship took on 
an appearance of renewed health and vigor in the mid-198o0s, even as it 
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was entering a period of terminal decline. Kim Il-sung visited Moscow in 
May 1984, for the first time since 1967, in an international environment 
of high tension between the Soviet Union and the United States. Par- 
ticularly worrisome to both Moscow and Pyongyang was the improving 
relationship between China and the United States. This prompted Mos- 
cow’s hard-line leadership, headed by the infirm Konstantin Chernenko, 
to court Kim and reward his unrelenting anti-Americanism. Moscow’s 
aid package was substantial: economically, extensive credits and deferral 
of North Korea’s debt; militarily, advanced equipment to upgrade North 
Korea’s air force and air defense capability; and, technologically, the 
provision of Soviet technicians to help with the transfer of new tech- 
nology and signed agreements pertaining to conventional and nuclear 
power generation.*® 

Kim again visited Moscow in October 1986 to meet Gorbachev, 
Chernenko’s successor, and obtain reassurances of Moscow’s com- 
mitment to the May 1984 agreements. Not only did Gorbachev satisfy 
Kim on this, but in addition he “promised 30 MiG-29 advanced air- 
superiority fighters, and an unknown number of Su-25 fighters and 
SAM-s missiles. Moscow also promised Kim the Tin Shield advanced 
radar system for early warning, ground control and target acquisition. 
Deliveries of the MiG-23s [ called for under the 1984 agreements | began 
in 1985 and of the MiG-29 in 1988.” In return, Pyongyang permitted 
Moscow to use North Korean airspace for military flights to and from 
Vietnam and agreed to greater naval cooperation, including joint naval 
operations in the Sea of Japan and Soviet access to the port of Wonsan. 
The high level of military consultations and exchanges introduced after 
Kim’s 1984 visit were continued all through the Gorbachev period. 

However, at the political level, Soviet-North Korean relations 
started deteriorating in 1988, in the wake of Gorbachev's decisions to 
participate in the Olympic games, which were held in Seoul in August— 
September, and to establish trade relations with South Korea. Despite 
Moscow’s reassurances to the contrary, Pyongyang expected that diplo- 
matic recognition would follow trade links.!° Kim Il-sung believed that 
Gorbachev’s “New Thinking,” his growing détente with the United 
States, and his courtship of South Korea were threats to his regime. As a 
result, he accelerated the country’s nuclear program, notwithstanding his 
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having signed the nuclear nonproliferation treaty (NPT) in 1985, at 
Moscow’s behest. 

In 1989, North Korea watched the gradual normalization of Soviet— 
South Korean relations unfold. Consular relations were established; per- 
manent trade offices opened in each other’s capital; a direct sea link was 
inaugurated between Vladivostok and Pusan; the Soviet press wrote 
positively on South Korea’s economic accomplishments and prospects; 
trade expanded; and Kim Young-sam, coleader of the Democratic Lib- 
eral party, visited Moscow, where he explored possibilities for full politi- 
cal normalization. 

During Gorbachev's visit to the United States in June 1990, he met in 
San Francisco with South Korean President Roh Tae Woo and agreed to 
establish full diplomatic relations, although no timetable was given. As 
in his approach to West Germany, Gorbachev's policy toward South 
Korea was driven by great expectations of assistance for the troubled 
Soviet economy. 

On 30 September 1990, disregarding its previous assurances to 
North Korea, and a scant two months after agreeing to German re- 
unification, Moscow established formal diplomatic relations with South 
Korea. To encourage Moscow’s process of disengagement from Pyong- 
yang —and doubtless as part of the price for rapid recognition — Seoul 
established a $3 billion aid package for the Soviet Union a month after 
South Korean president Roh made his first official visit to Moscow. 
Relations between Moscow and Seoul warmed quickly, and, on 20 April 
1991, President Roh hosted Gorbachev on the island resort of Cheju. 
Gorbachev’s proposal to negotiate a treaty of friendship and cooperation 
surprised the South Koreans and stimulated speculation regarding the 
suddenly ambiguous status of the 1961 Soviet—North Korean treaty. 

Meanwhile, a paradoxical situation was developing between Moscow 
and Pyongyang: at the same time that their military cooperation was 
peaking as a result of the flow of Soviet weapons and equipment prom- 
ised in the 1984 and 1986 agreements, Moscow was manifesting dis- 
pleasure over North Korea’s nuclear intentions. With the improvement 
in U.S.-Soviet relations, Washington provided Moscow with informa- 
tion obtained by its spy satellites suggesting that North Korea was trying 
to develop a “potential for developing nuclear weapons”: “With the 
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passage of time, the anxiety had grown even more since the United 
States obtained photographs which showed what was considered to be a 
nuclear fuel reprocessing plant and a site for A-bomb testing. . . . The 
growing anxiety over the problem induced Moscow to seek direct dis- 
cussions with Pyongyang on the complex of non-proliferation issues. In 
1989, working-level consultations on the question between the foreign 
offices of the two countries took place for the first time.”!! During his last 
visit to North Korea in September 1990, Soviet foreign minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze tried to persuade Pyongyang to permit inspections of its 
nuclear facilities by the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), at 
the same time reaffirming Moscow’s continued support for Pyongyang’s 
“idea on setting up a nuclear-free zone on the Korean peninsula” and its 
intention of raising “the question of American nuclear presence in its 
contacts with the United States.”!? But his efforts failed to allay Pyong- 
yang’s security concerns. 

Sensing the unreliability of the Soviet Union and his own worsening 
diplomatic isolation, Kim II-sung applied for UN membership in May 
1991. This marked a major retreat from his long-standing position that 
the two Koreas should occupy a single seat in the United Nations. In 
September, the two Koreas were admitted to the world organization. 
For Kim, membership was a kind of political guarantee of his sovereign 
independence; at the same time, he considered acceleration of his nu- 
clear effort the key to North Korea’s security doctrine for survival. His 
timing was excellent. In August 1991, although Gorbachev’s opponents 
in the Politburo bungled their attempt to oust him, Gorbachev proved 
incapable of adapting to the new circumstances that he himself had 
helped create. By late December, the Soviet Union was no more, a victim 
of its leaders. 


Russia’s Strategic Situation under Yeltsin 


The demise of the Soviet Union transformed Russia’s strategic environ- 
ment in Northeast Asia to one that differs markedly from that known to 
any previous Russian leader during the past three centuries. First, in con- 
trast to its immediate neighbors — China, Japan, and the two Koreas — 
Russia finds itself at the beginning of the post—cold war period in a state 
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of precipitous socioeconomic, political, and military decline. Even in 
1905, when defeated by Japan, to which it remained militarily inferior 
until the late 1930s, Russia was a major power to be contended with by a 
China that was underdeveloped, headed by incompetent, corrupt leader- 
ships, and heavily dependent on foreign powers and also by a Korea that 
was a colonial possession of Japan’s until 1945. 

Second, unlike Gorbachev, Yeltsin lacks political clout or respect in 
the region, if only because of a severely diminished military capability. !% 
For example, the Pacific Fleet, which was the largest of the four fleets 
in the Soviet navy, deploying the most surface ships, is aging and rust- 
ing from lack of funds to operate. In November 1994, Moscow agreed to 
sell to South Korea, for scrap metal, two of its thirty-seven-thousand- 
ton Kiev-call vTou (vertical takeoff and landing) aircraft carriers — the 
Minsk and the Novorossiysk, which started operating in 1979 and 1984, 
respectively.!* Under normal circumstances, such ships would have an 
additional fifteen to twenty years of active service. 

A third change from the Gorbachev era is that Moscow is no longer a 
major player in the game of nations in the region. The erosion of Russia’s 
power ended the significance of Moscow’s alliances with North Korea 
and Vietnam. Moreover, absent the Russian threat, Beijing has been left 
without a strong card to use in its dealings with Washington, even as it 
and the United States begin to loom larger in each other’s strategic and 
security calculations. Although it is too early perhaps to talk with confi- 
dence about the implications of the decline of Russia for U.S.-Chinese 
relations, the preliminary evidence suggests the advent of difficulties 
ahead with China over its territorial claims in the East China and South 
China Seas, missile and nuclear technology transfers to Iran and Paki- 
stan, trade issues, human rights, and naval and air power projection 
capabilities particularly as they relate to the future of Taiwan. 

Fourth, as regards North Korea, even if Russia desires to continue its 
role as great power patron-protector, its ability to do so is much reduced. 
It lacks the wherewithal to service North Korea’s dependence on imports 
of energy and heavy industrial equipment. This factor alone is sufficient 
to account for Moscow’s withered influence in Pyongyang. 

Finally, Moscow can look forward with equanimity to a unified 
Korea. Of the involved powers — China, Japan, the United States — Rus- 
sia has the least to lose politically, militarily, or economically from uni- 
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fication. In an acentric world, balance-of-power considerations suggest 
that a unified Korea would be a better defender of freedom of the seas 
than a weak and divided Korea dominated by China or Japan, that its 
historic animosity toward Japan and suspicion of China would prompt it 
to cultivate closer relations with Russia, and that as a major industrial 
producer it would find a natural complementarity in Russia’s markets, 
energy, and raw materials. 

These changes between the Gorbachev and the Yeltsin eras help de- 
fine Moscow’s aims and dilemmas in relations with North Korea. But, 
before turning to the key issues in their relationship, we need to keep in 
mind the continuities in Soviet and Russian policy, which cannot but 
influence Moscow’s policy choices, irrespective of the leadership in the 
Kremlin. 

Geographic contiguity is a permanent focuser of a country’s diplo- 
macy. No matter what are the political, military, economic, or ideologi- 
cal disagreements, a shared border usually means a common stake in 
good relations. During the Gorbachev period, Moscow and Pyongyang 
settled outstanding border issues: agreements were signed on their 
eleven-mile boundary that starts at the three-country (China, North 
Korea, and the Soviet Union / Russia) junction in the Tumen River and 
extends to its estuary, on their “sea boundary beginning at the estuary to 
the outer limit of their 12-mile territorial seas in the Sea of Japan” for a 
length of 12.5 miles, and on their boundary delimiting their continental 
shelf and exclusive economic zone.!* That these boundaries have not 
been challenged by either party in the Yeltsin era is a sign of essential 
stability. 

Russia has nothing to gain from a new conflict on the Korean penin- 
sula. It favors a peaceful unification of the two Koreas, a denuclearized 
peninsula, effective IAEA safeguards on power-generating nuclear reac- 
tors, and a decrease in tensions between North and South Korea. With 
the United States and Russia no longer major adversaries, Russia may 
also not be opposed to a continued, albeit low-key, U.S. military pres- 
ence as a counter to growing Chinese inroads and ambitions, although 
in the long term it prefers the withdrawal of all great powers from the 
Korean peninsula. 

Most of Moscow’s old ties with North Korea remain, but they are 
either stretched thin and barely sustainable or in need of repair. Mos- 
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cow’s diplomatic recognition of South Korea, courtship of Seoul, reluc- 
tance to help Pyongyang cope with economic and military weaknesses, 
and market-oriented reforms and democratization have combined to re- 
inforce Pyongyang’s hostility and suspicion and complicate the Russian— 
North Korea interaction on the key issues in their relationship. 


Issues 


Yeltsin’s approach to North Korea —to call it a policy would be to exag- 
gerate its coherence — has been bedeviled by irreconcilable difficulties. 
Russia officially espouses reform, openness, and a market-oriented econ- 
omy, whereas North Korea is highly centralized and totalitarian; Russia 
upholds the NPT and IAEA inspections, but North Korea questions their 
validity as a matter of political strategy; Russia retains residual economic 
and military connections, hoping they can be used to exercise influence 
in the future, but North Korea could, by reducing them, deprive Mos- 
cow of one of its last diplomatic assets in the region; and, not withstand- 
ing the elaborate network of dependencies dating from the Soviet pe- 
riod, Moscow finds itself virtually an outsider in Pyongyang, whereas the 
North Koreans lobby actively in Moscow among the ultranationalists 
who favor better relations between the two countries. 

The Russian—North Korean relationship comprises issues that are 
closely interconnected and very complex. Throughout the Yeltsin pe- 
riod, the relative importance of each has varied, the whole being very 
much a function of Yeltsin’s difficulty devising a policy for East Asia, the 
ups and downs in the Russian—South Korean relationship, and the tur- 
moil in Russian domestic politics. Of key importance are the fate of the 
1961 treaty, North Korea’s nuclear challenge, military ties, economic 
relations, and domestic determinants. 


The 1961 Treaty 
Over the years, Yeltsin’s policy toward North Korea underwent sharp 


and often sudden turnabouts. Soon after Russia inherited the former 
Soviet Union’s sovereign attributes and international commitments, 
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Yeltsin sent a personal envoy, the veteran diplomat Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Igor Rogachev, to Pyongyang to explain Russia’s policy and to 
probe North Korea’s. According to Andrei Bouchkin, research analyst 
with the Russian Institute of International Economics and International 
Relations, Rogachev found that the North Koreans considered the 1961 
treaty of friendship and cooperation “outdated.” Not only did they not 
object to its being terminated, but they dismissed Rogachev’s reassur- 
ances that the Russian nuclear umbrella still covered North Korea, im- 
plying that they had revised their concept of national security and no 
longer relied on Russian guarantees.'© Evidently, both Moscow and 
Pyongyang placed little stock in the treaty. This suited Yeltsin’s approach. 
In this matter, he relied on the tack taken by Gorbachev, namely, looking 
to Seoul for the economic assistance that would generate a further re- 
defining of Moscow’s priorities on the Korean peninsula. 

In March 1992, when Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev went to 
China, Japan, and South Korea, the omission of North Korea from the 
itinerary was deliberate, a signal of Moscow’s intention to look to the 
south rather than the north for comprehensive diplomatic-economic 
ties. As if to reinforce this message, on 30 June 1992, Yeltsin told the 
visiting South Korean foreign minister that the 1961 treaty “has lost its 
effectiveness and exists in name only” and that Moscow was no longer 
providing military or economic assistance to Pyongyang.!” 

In November 1992, during his visit to Seoul, Yeltsin “quite spontane- 
ously declared, entirely upon his own initiative, in a way so typical of 
him, that it was necessary to terminate the treaty with the DPRK,” a 
pronouncement that came as a total surprise to Russia’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs.!* By signing, on 20 November, the Treaty on the Basic 
Principles of Relations between the Russian Federation and the Re- 
public of Korea, and by pledging to end military assistance to North 
Korea and turn over documents on the Korean War, he further conveyed 
his preference for close relations with South Korea. 

To improve the worsening relationship with North Korea and ex- 
change views on various issues, including the status of the 1961 treaty, 
in January 1993, Deputy Foreign Minister Georgy Kunadze (currently 
Russia’s ambassador to South Korea) flew to Pyongyang. This time, in 
contrast to what Bouchkin and others had reported a year earlier, both 
parties affirmed the importance of the treaty, although they could not 
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agree on specifics. The Russian aim was an interpretation that could be 
achieved in an exchange of letters at the governmental level rather than a 
change in the treaty’s text. Pyongyang was noncommittal, preferring to 
“study” the proposals. Increasingly, throughout 1993, as in 1992, North 
Korean criticisms of Russia’s “unfriendly behavior” took on the aspect of 
political warfare. Nothing was done directly about the treaty. In other 
matters, Pyongyang’s accusations that the rights of North Koreans work- 
ing in Russian logging camps were being violated, that the Russian 
media was hostile to North Korea, that Moscow was preventing Russian 
scientists from working in North Korea, and that the supply of military 
spare parts had been disrupted reflected its deep mistrust of Yeltsin’s 
Russia.!? 

The deteriorating Russian—North Korean relationship led to the be- 
lief, especially in South Korea, that the Soviet—North Korean Treaty of 
Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance signed in Moscow on 
6 July 1961 would not be renewed. The treaty had come into force on 
10 September 1961 for a ten-year period, had been renewed every five 
years thereafter until September 1995, when Moscow decided not to 
renew, and therefore will expire in September 1996. The treaty’s demise 
was triggered by Moscow’s insistence that any renewal exclude the key 
defense clause in article 1, which stipulates: “Should either of the Con- 
tracting Parties suffer armed attack by any State or coalition of States 
and thus find itself in a state of war, the other Contracting Party shall 
immediately extend military and other assistance with all means at its 
disposal.” 

Yeltsin’s utterances in 1992, 1993, and early 1994 had suggested that 
Moscow viewed the treaty as an anachronism. But a series of develop- 
ments seemed to give the treaty a new lease on life: the shift to the right 
in Russian domestic politics that followed the emergence to prominence 
of ultranationalists and conservatives in the December 1993 elections; 
North Korea’s nuclear challenge; South Korea’s coolness —even dis- 
dain — toward Moscow; and Washington’s virtual exclusion of Moscow 
from efforts to manage regional security. Suddenly, in the months pre- 
ceding September 1995, it appeared that the treaty’s future gave Moscow 
a bargaining chip to play in the ongoing diplomatic game in Northeast 
Asia. 

That the Russian leadership was divided on the treaty was suggested 
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by the Panov incident. On 29 March 1994, amid rising tensions between 
the United States and North Korea over Pyongyang’s refusal to permit 
IAEA inspectors to implement safeguards inspections of its nuclear fa- 
cilities, Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Panov (a career diplomat 
and East Asian specialist with previous postings in Japan [1983-88] 
and South Korea [1992-93] said that Russia would render military 
aid to North Korea in accordance with the 1961 defense treaty in the 
event of an unprovoked aggression.”° The following day, however, the 
Washington-based South Korean correspondent Chin Chang-uk was 
told something quite different by a Russian diplomat in Washington. 
According to Chin, he was informed that, “if North Korea is found to 
have a nuclear weapon, the Russian Government will not help North 
Korea militarily even if Western country, such as the United States were 
to take military action, such as preventive bombing, against North Ko- 
rea, because Russia would regard “confirmation that North Korea has 
developed nuclear weapons as provocation”; furthermore, if it turned 
out that North Korea was developing nuclear weapons, “Russia will not 
give assistance to North Korea even if North Korea is attacked militarily 
because such an attack on North Korea will not fall under the provi- 
sions” of the 1961 treaty of alliance, which, although “still valid with 
Russia’s succession to the Soviet Union, does not obligate Russia to act 
when it is North Korea that provokes a war.?! 

A week later, in a discussion designed for wide coverage on Moscow 
Ostankino Television First Channel Network, Panov modified his own 
earlier position and also sought to soften the impact on Pyongyang of 
the unusually critical views expressed by the anonymous Russian diplo- 
mat in Washington. He noted that Moscow favored the convening of a 
conference that, among other things, would ensure “the unconditional 
and full return of the DPRK to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and 
inspection by the International Atomic Energy Agency, . . . the denu- 
clearization of the Korean peninsula? and guarantees to North Korea 
against intervention in its internal affairs. Backing away from his earlier 
assurances, Panov reinterpreted Moscow’s position on the treaty: “As the 
legal successor of the Soviet Union, Russia continues to fulfill the com- 
mitments of the treaty,’ but “the situation has changed,’ and therefore 
Russia has informed North Korea that “we interpret the article that 
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stipulates assistance and support . . . in the event of an emergency situa- 
tion [to mean that] assistance would be given only in the event of an 
unsanctioned aggression against the DPRK”: “We ourselves will analyze 
the situation on the basis of our sources of information and how the 
problems are dealt with. We will assess the degree of threat, the degree of 
aggression and its character, and we will operate within our legislation 
and our Constitution, and we will certainly take into account Russia’s 
international obligations —for instance those under the International 
Atomic Energy Treaty and the UN Charter-’? In effect, Panov signaled 
Pyongyang that, although qualifying the military provisions, Moscow 
was not rejecting the treaty itself. 

However, on 2 June 1994, during a state visit by South Korean presi- 
dent Kim Young-sam, Russian president Boris Yeltsin seemed to drive 
the final nail into the 1961 treaty, with his statement at a press confer- 
ence that “there is no strict provision envisaging that we help and side 
with the DPRK.” South Korean sources gave the details. According to 
Chung Jong-uk, the South Korean president’s chief foreign policy ad- 
viser, Yeltsin had said during the discussions “that Article One of the 
treaty stipulating Moscow’s military intervention can be regarded as 
dead now.4 This was virtually a repetition of the remarks he made 
during his visit to Seoul in November 1992, surprising at the time not 
only his hosts but his own advisers. The statement did not receive the 
attention it apparently warranted, until the flare-up of the North Korean 
nuclear crisis, this time underscoring Moscow’s focus on improved rela- 
tions with Seoul. Yeltsin arranged with President Young-sam “to install a 
hot line between their offices at Chong Wa Dae and the Kremlin”? As 
regards the treaty itself, judging by the joint declaration issued on 2 June, 
Yeltsin did not clarify his position.2° But, the following day, Presi- 
dent Young-sam stated that Yeltsin “had promised that Moscow will not 
conclude any pacts of alliance with Pyongyang after the Russia—North 
Korea Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance Treaty expires.”?7 
Seoul believed that it had a firm commitment from Yeltsin on the issue. 
This was the high-water mark of Yeltsin’s off-the-cuff pro-Seoul state- 
ments that did not take into consideration the views of his MFA special- 
ists. And indeed, on 17 June, Foreign Minister Kozyrev strongly denied 
that Russia would not “prolong the treaty,’ insisting that the matter 
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would be raised, presumably with the Duma, in the fall of 1995. “A more 
updated interpretation of the treaty, including Article One, with due 
account of today’s realities is being discussed,” he added.”8 

By the fall of 1994, in the months after Kim Il-sung’s death, attempts 
at a balanced policy could be gleaned from Moscow’s moves. For exam- 
ple, in early September, on the occasion of the Democratic People’s 
Republic’s forty-sixth anniversary, Valentin Moiseyev, head of the MFA’s 
Korean section, noted that Moscow was interested “in developing rela- 
tions in all areas — politics, the economy, culture —all the more so be- 
cause our traditions of cooperation go back a long way. . . . The decline 
of our bilateral relations is unnatural, and is not in keeping with the 
interests of the peoples of Russia and the ppRK.”? In late September, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Panov went to Pyongyang, in part to signal 
Moscow’s support for Kim Jong-II and explore ways of jump-starting 
economic and political talks, but in Moscow it was announced that he 
intended to discuss the treaty.*° 

In the spring of 1995, Yeltsin’s position on the treaty seemed more 
equivocal. In mid-May, on the eve of Russian Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev’s visit, South Korean newspapers reported that he was bringing 
word that Yeltsin had decided not to renew the treaty; however, as things 
turned out, Grachev was said to have conveyed Moscow’s desire to have 
a treaty with North Korea similar to the 1992 treaty with South Korea, 
that is, with no defense provision. A thoughtful evaluation, critical of the 
incoherence in Yeltsin’s policy, appeared in Pravda in late June. After 
reviewing Yeltsin’s choices — to renounce, to revise, or to renew — Yurii 
Vanin urged renewal of the Russian—North Korean treaty, arguing that 
it would help preserve peace on the Korean peninsula and promote the 
national interests of Russia.?! 

According to two Russian analysts, Eugene Bazhanov and Natasha 
Bazhanov, the Russian foreign ministry argued as far back as mid-1992 
“that Moscow should seek balanced relations with both South and 
North Korea, and that it was important for Russians and Americans to 
maintain their security arrangements on the peninsula to ensure sta- 
bility”? The case for a policy of balance was incongruously enhanced by 
Pyongyang’s failure to hold security consultations with Russia as pro- 
vided for by the 1961 treaty, on the one hand, and Seoul’s repeated 
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deflating of Moscow’s “euphoric and unreasonable expectations in rela- 
tions,’ on the other.** 

We do not know the considerations that eventually prompted Yelt- 
sin’s preference for nonrenewal / renunciation. Failing health, absorption 
with the bungled and protracted Chechnya quagmire, difficulty with an 
increasingly hostile parliament, accession to Kozyrev’s wishes, a desire to 
help South Korea’s president in the hope of some reciprocal gesture on 
the economic front — the list of possible explanations is long. Only time 
will tell whether the end of Moscow’s treaty relationship with North 
Korea is a precursor of better relations with South Korea or a harbinger 
of ever-lessening leverage on the Korean peninsula. 


North Korea’s Nuclear Challenge 


In February 1993, North Korea, which had signed the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty in 1985 and an inspection agreement with the IAEA 
in April 1992, refused to permit full inspection of its facilities to deter- 
mine whether it had accounted for all its weapons-grade nuclear mate- 
rial. A month later, Pyongyang declared its intention to withdraw from 
the NPT. At the last minute, amid a flurry of intense diplomatic activity 
and acrimonious exchanges, it announced the deferral of a final decision. 
The effect was to galvanize the Clinton administration. For more than 
two years, it kept North Korea negotiating and refraining from the pro- 
duction of any further plutonium. An agreement between the United 
States and North Korea that was concluded on 21 October 1994 and 
later challenged by North Korea required additional negotiations. The 
result was an agreement in May 199s that, it is to be hoped, clarifies the 
modalities entailed in its implementation over the next ten years. 

The nuclear issue has only recently been a problem between Mos- 
cow and Pyongyang. During the Soviet period, starting with a research 
reactor in 1965, Moscow was instrumental in providing the expertise 
and material that enabled Pyongyang to develop its nuclear facilities 
at Yongbyon. Rich in natural uranium deposits, North Korea pushed 
ahead with a comprehensive extraction, production, and reprocessing 
program. Its five-megawatt experimental reactor at Yongbyon became 
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operational in October 1987. Estimates are that four to seven kilograms 
of plutonium a year can be reprocessed from the reactor’s spent fuel rods. 
In addition, fifty-megawatt and two-hundred-megawatt graphite-type 
nuclear reactors were close to completion when Pyongyang denied the 
IAEA permission to carry out inspections. Since all three North Korean 
reactors are geared “to operating on the basis of natural uranium and 
graphite moderation — a technology which, although not advantageous 
for the energy industry or for safety technology — is well-suited for plu- 
tonium production,” and since the five-megawatt reactor is not con- 
nected to the electricity grid, the suspicion is strong “that the primary 
function is to produce plutonium.#4 

When the crisis broke between Pyongyang and the IAEA, Moscow 
unequivocally aligned itself with the agency, thereby demonstrating its 
commitment to the NPT. Yeltsin signed an executive order freezing a 
project, valued at $4 billion, plans for which had been concluded in the 
last year of the Soviet regime. Moscow was to build three light-water 
nuclear reactors at Sinpo, on North Korea’s east coast: “It was,” a Rus- 
sian diplomat was quoted as saying, “a hard decision for us to swallow, 
but we cooperated” with the 1AEA.*° Although finding little support for 
its own proposal for an international conference to negotiate an end to 
the North Korean nuclear threat, Moscow upheld UN and U.S. efforts in 
that direction. It supported denuclearization of the Korean peninsula, 
“including the abstention from attempts, production, possession, im- 
portation, and involvement in the distribution of nuclear weapons,” 
as Deputy Foreign Minister Panov reaffirmed in a press interview on 
23 June 1994.°° 

The absence of accurate information on the current status of North 
Korea’s nuclear capability has given rise to disagreements among the 
Russians. The government no longer has privileged access to North 
Korean sources, and elements in the Russian military and intelligence 
community may well be concealing information from the government 
and trying to maintain secret links to their North Korean counterparts, 
out of mistrust of Kozyrev and the MFA and from a belief in the alliance. 

A furor epitomizing such uncertainty erupted in late January 1994 
with the publication in the Japanese weekly Shukan Bunshun of an al- 
leged top secret document from the Russian General Staff linking it to 
covert assistance for North Korea’s nuclear weapons and missile delivery 
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programs. On 27 January 1994, Izvestia analyzed the document’s assess- 
ments, concluding, as persuasive and probably accurate, the following: 
that Pyongyang accelerated its nuclear and missile programs “in the 
second half of the eighties with active Russian participation”; that “al- 
most 160 Russian nuclear scientists and missile specialists have passed 
through North Korean laboratories and specialized centers since then”; 
that some specialists continue to work in North Korea on an “unofficial” 
basis, outside the normal framework of bilateral cooperation; that the 
Korean Nodong-1 intermediate range missile was successfully com- 
pleted with the assistance of “Russian brains”; that “North Korea has 
accumulated a sufficient stock of enriched nuclear raw materials”; and 
that it “already possesses one or two nuclear warheads.”%” The following 
day, a spokesman for the Russian General Staff categorically dismissed 
the articles in Shukan Bunshun and Izvestia as based “on a gross and 
obvious forgery.’8 Perhaps the document in question was a forgery, but 
other evidence of Russia’s complicity over the years in North Korea’s 
nuclear-missile buildup is finding increasing acceptance.*? For example, 
at various times, Russian nuclear and missile scientists have been pre- 
vented from going to North Korea, and others who had gone as “tour- 
ists” were persuaded to return. In both kinds of situation, Moscow acted 
to quash North Korean recruitment attempts on grounds of suspected 
violations of the NPT. 

On 9 June 1994, in an interview with Interfax, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Panov said that “no one confirms yet that North Korea has a nuclear 
bomb”; nor has the 1AEA concluded that Pyongyang even has the neces- 
sary plutonium.*? Shortly thereafter, on 21 June 1994, Kozyrev said, 
“North Korea has no nuclear bomb at present,” but he went on to add 
that it may soon create one because to do so “is no problem for a cen- 
tralized economy which has a plutonium-producing nuclear reactor.” 
Coincidentally or purposefully, a similar assessment came on the very 
same day from the head of the Russian Ministry for Nuclear Power 
Engineering, who reported that his staff had concluded that “North 
Korea does not have nuclear arms.”*! 

But, three days later, [zvestia printed another explosive story that 
reverberated throughout the military-intelligence community. This time 
the document in question, dated 2 February 1990, was a KGB memoran- 
dum, approved by Vladimir Kryuchkov, who headed the agency at the 
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time.*? Citing “a reliable source,’ the memorandum stated that North 
Korea was “actively” developing nuclear weapons, that the program was 
operating under the personal supervision of Kim Il-sung’s son, Kim 
Jong-Il, and that “the first nuclear device had been completed,” the aim 
being to gain “military superiority over South Korea.’ The document 
appears authentic. It was obtained by the journalist Yevgenia Albats 
when she was a member of a Russian government commission in the fall 
of 1991, looking into the role of the KGB in the planning of the August 
1991 coup against President Mikhail Gorbachev. Still more fuel for the 
heated debate over North Korea’s capability was the contention of a 
North Korea defector, “identified as the son-in-law of North Korean 
Prime Minister Kang Song San, who told a news conference in Seoul on 
27 July 1994 “that the North possesses five nuclear weapons and is trying 
to develop five more while it stretches out negotiations with the United 
States.°4? The unresolved controversy over whether North Korea has 
a nuclear bomb is as much semantic as substantive. Is a nuclear device a 
nuclear bomb, or does a device need to be deliverable to be considered a 
bomb? 

Whatever its prevailing view, the Russian government has not been 
prepared to support economic sanctions against the North in the interest 
of pressuring it into compliance with IAEA safeguards and inspection. 
This suggests that it does not believe that all diplomatic alternatives have 
as yet been exploited; or it is not convinced that North Korea can be 
considered a nuclear-weapon state under the terms of the NPT; or it 
seeks to maintain some semblance of the old special relationship with 
North Korea that it enjoyed on nuciear and nuclear-related issues in 
the past. 


Military Relations 


The strained Russian—North Korean military relationship is a conse- 
quence of the courtship of South Korea by Gorbachev and Yeltsin and of 
the greatly diminished economic circumstances that have made Moscow 
less a patron than an insistent debt collector. The once shared antipathy 
to the United States and South Korea and Moscow’s readiness to supply 
bargain-priced military equipment and installations on generous terms 
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have been superseded by limited cooperation and wary coexistence. One 
Russian scholar who has studied the issue carefully believes that the 
military relationship has been damaged beyond reconstruction and that 
continuation of minimalist low-level military contacts is due to the de- 
sire of “Russia’s power structure” to preserve “an effective channel of 
influencing Pyongyang” and to keep a foothold in the North Korean 
market.*4 

Notwithstanding the tensions of the 1990s, Russia is still providing 
North Korea with some arms, albeit primarily of a defensive character, 
and some spare parts. It is true that Yeltsin categorically stated during his 
November 1992 summit in Seoul that “military cooperation with the 
DPRK has been stopped.” This was accurate only insofar as cooperation is 
identified with aid.4° Bouchkin maintains that deliveries of nonoftensive 
arms have occurred, and previous contracts to build more than thirty 
military-industrial installations are being fulfilled. 

Indeed, one important change in Moscow’s foreign policy in the post- 
Soviet period is the pursuit of arms sales for commercial purposes — to 
earn hard currency or buy needed equipment and expertise. Future arms 
sales are restrained in the case of North Korea by Moscow’s demand for 
payment in hard currency. Approximately 70 percent of North Korea’s 
estimated $4 billion debt to Russia can be accounted for by unpaid- 
for weapons. Moscow understands that the changed Russian—North 
Korean relationship has heightened Pyongyang’s apprehensiveness and 
sense of isolation, but it is not prepared, or able, to resume the old-style 
system of doing business or transferring military hardware. For the time 
being, it can do little about Pyongyang’s expressions of animosity — its 
refusal to permit friendship calls by Russian naval vessels on Wonsan, the 
periodic expulsion of Russian diplomats, and the imposition of severe 
restrictions on the movements of Russians in North Korea — but it is 
hoping for incremental moves toward normalizing relations with Kim 
Jong-Il. 


Economic Relations 


In the last year of the Soviet era, Soviet—North Korean trade fell by a 
calamitous 70 percent, from about 60 percent of North Korea’s total 
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foreign trade to less than 20 percent. The decline stemmed from an 
agreement imperiously imposed by Gorbachev on 2 November 1990, 
stipulating that henceforth the basis of foreign trade would be mutual 
settlements in hard currency at world market prices. No longer able to 
pay for its imports of petroleum and petroleum products at substantial 
discounts and in local currency, North Korea turned to China, which in 
1992 became its main trading partner. 

Alchough from 1993 on there has been a gradual improvement in the 
attitude of Russia and North Korea toward their overall economic rela- 
tionship, trade levels remain low, falling in 1994 to an all-time low, about 
$100 million.*° 

After a vice-ministerial meeting in Moscow in August 1993, a num- 
ber of modest steps were taken to move the economic relationship back 
to a semblance of normalcy, with particular attention to agriculture, 
fishing, and forestry.*” For example, in December 1993, an understand- 
ing was reached in Pyongyang on fishing quotas; and, in the fall of 1994, 
the two parties agreed to reactivate the joint intergovernmental commis- 
sion for trade and economic, scientific, and technical cooperation for the 
first time since the demise of the Soviet Union.*® In February 1995, an 
agreement on timber production — an area of longtime Russian—North 
Korean cooperation — was signed in Pyongyang. Worth about $57 mil- 
lion a year to Russia, it sets forth terms of payment for the seven thou- 
sand North Korean guest workers and, in a major concession from 
Pyongyang, includes a provision allowing each North Korean “the right 
to free exit from the Russia Federation to any state.”*? While positive 
steps, they are far from indicative of any imminent major turnabout in 
the economic relationship. North Korea’s indebtedness effectively limits 
bilateral trade to barter arrangements. Russia simply does not have the 
resources to finance purchases on long-term credit. 


Domestic Determinants 


Like Humpty-Dumpty, Russia and North Korea have had a great fall, 
and nothing can put together again their former “special relationship.” 
But there is, as Foreign Minister Kozyrev has acknowledged, “a pro— 
North Korea lobby” in the Duma. Drawn from factions of Communists, 
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agrarians, and liberal democrats and led by the ultranationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, this group is united in its belief that Russia’s future lies 
in full engagement with all nations of the Asia-Pacific region; that as 
its closest neighbor North Korea has “substantial potential for coopera- 
tion” with Russia; that the government has shown insufficient concern 
for promoting “normal inter-state relations” with the leaders of North 
Korea; and that it has been too quick to follow the U.S. lead in dealing 
with North Korea’s nuclear challenge and too neglectful of Russia’s na- 
tional interests.°° Most, but not all, of its adherents manifest suspi- 
cion, if not outright hostility, toward U.S. policy: both Vladimir Lukin, 
chairman of the Duma’s Foreign Affairs Committee, and Ivan Rybkin, 
speaker of the Duma, have actively pushed for government accountabil- 
ity as regards its North Korean policy. The pro—North Korea group 
favored extension of the 1961 friendship treaty. Early on in the emerging 
“debate” over its renewal, Lukin had called the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs misguided in its statement that “Russia is ready to fully or par- 
tially annul the treaty of friendship and cooperation with North Korea 
two years before the expiration of its term:’>! But the most extreme 
position is Zhirinovsky’s. In late June 1994, at the height of the nuclear 
crisis and shortly before Kim II-sung’s death, he sent a letter of solidarity 
to North Korea in which he, in effect, upheld North Korea’s right to 
develop and deploy nuclear weapons: “We, who are Russians, regard 
that as a sovereign state, the DPRK has a complete right to conduct 
voluntary science and research work to safeguard its people’s welfare and 
interest.”>? 

In persisting in his early position to disengage from too close a link to 
North Korea, Yeltsin appears to have acted in opposition to the lobbying 
of three groups that taken together represent a potentially important 
coalition on foreign policy issues: his Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the 
“stabilizers” and neoconservatives who advocate greater support for do- 
mestic industries; and the military. The emergence in the late summer 
of 1992 of a view in the MFA recommending balanced relations with 
the two Koreas was predicated on the assumptions that Russia had to re- 
gain influence and prestige throughout Korea “and show its flag wher- 
ever possible,” that Moscow had created the North Korean regime “and 
spent much time and money nourishing it? and that, “while leaders 
come and go, people’s memories and friendship endure.”>? In this posi- 
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tion, balance-of-power calculations rather than ideological predisposi- 
tions predominated. 

The “party of stabilizers” typified by First Deputy Premier Oleg 
Soskovets, argued that one way to support domestic industries that are 
in deep economic trouble is by opening former markets for the compe- 
tent but not internationally competitive goods of today’s Russian indus- 
tries.°* He proposed that relations with North Korea “should not be 
sacrificed for the sake of development of relations with South Korea” 
and stressed the benefits to be derived by fulfilling the needs of factories 
and infrastructure in North Korea built by the former Soviet Union for 
Russian machinery, spare parts, and the expansion of existing installa- 
tions. The rationale behind the policies of the “stabilizers” is primarily 
economic. 

The final constituency whose views Yeltsin appears to have slighted 
was the military. According to Stephen Blank, “Russian generals dis- 
count Pyongyang’s possession of nuclear weapons as having little serious 
strategic significance for Russia.” Their main concern is a nuclear Japan, 
“either within the umbrella of the U.S. security treaty or, if that breaks 
down, on its own.” Favoring arms sales as a way of saving Russia’s 
defense industries, they support “renewed sales, even if only spares, to 
Pyongyang.”*® Presumably, too, the Russian military would like to retain 
as many as possible of its former links to its North Korean counterparts 
in order not only to promote security and stability with a neighbor but 
also to enhance the importance of the military as an institution. Viewed 
from this perspective, Yeltsin’s decision not to renew the treaty or even 
try seriously to renegotiate a new one may further erode his support 
among groups who have been in his camp in the past. 


Fallout for the U.S.-Russian Relationship 


When Presidents Yeltsin and Clinton met in Moscow in January 1994, 
their joint statement signaled an underlying parallelism of aims with 
respect to North Korea: 


They agreed that nuclear weapons on the Korean peninsula would represent a 


grave threat to regional and international security, and decided that their coun- 
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tries would consult with each other on ways to eliminate this danger. They called 
upon the DPRK to honor fully its obligations under the Treaty on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and its safeguards agreement with the IAEA in 
connection with the treaty, and to resolve the problems of safeguards implemen- 
tation, inter alia, through dialogue between IAEA and the DPRK. They also 
urged full and speedy implementation of the joint declaration of the ROK and the 


DPRK on denuclearization of the Korean peninsula. 


However, by the latter part of 1995, political dissonances were evi- 
dent. Moscow was increasingly bitter over what it regarded as U.S. (and 
South Korean) indifference to Russia’s interests and status as a regional 
great power. Yeltsin had believed that Russia would be included in the 
diplomatic efforts to promote regional security. This was undermined by 
a series of developments relating to the negotiation of the U.S.—North 
Korean general framework agreement of 21 October 1994 and the subse- 
quent clarifications and elaboration in the May 1995 accords. Moscow 
expected more from Washington for its support of international pressure 
to compel Pyongyang’s adherence to the NPT and of the U.S. initiative to 
obtain Pyongyang’s agreement to a complicated arrangement that could, 
if fully implemented over the next five to ten years, greatly minimize the 
long-term nuclear threat on the Korean peninsula. But all it received was 
a mixture of indifference and disdain. 

For instance, during the spring of 1994, when North Korea and the 
United States appeared to be on a collision course over IAEA inspec- 
tions, Moscow proposed the convening of an international conference 
on the security and nuclear status of the Korean peninsula, with a broad 
agenda and representation that would include the two Koreas, Japan, 
China, the United States, Russia, and the IAEA. The proposal never 
attracted any support. Moscow felt that it had been given the cold shoul- 
der and was peeved enough to state in mid-June 1994 that it would 
oppose a U.S. resolution in the UN Security Council calling for the 
imposition of sanctions on North Korea. According to Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev, the resolution contradicted an agreement between the United 
States and Russia “to act jointly, to work out a draft resolution jointly 
and not to put forward unilateral initiatives” and to include “both the 
idea of sanctions and specific ideas on an international conference.”°° 

A second issue that proved more serious was Washington’s lack of in- 
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terest in having Russia provide one of the two light-water reactors that 
are to replace North Korea’s current graphite, plutonium-capable reac- 
tors. Moscow eagerly sought such consideration, probably more for 
commercial than political reasons, and it had reason to rue Yeltsin’s 
abrupt decision in 1993 to suspend the 1991 contract to supply light- 
water reactors of its own to North Korea. From mid-1994 until the 
official announcement on 13 June 1995 that South Korea would provide 
the two reactors under the aegis of an international consortium operat- 
ing through the Korean Energy Development Organization (KEDO), 
which was created specifically for this purpose, Moscow lobbied hard 
in Washington, Pyongyang, and Seoul.*” Shortly after returning from 
Pyongyang in late September 1994, Deputy Foreign Minister Panov had 
reported that “North Korea is interested in obtaining Russian reactors,” 
noting the advantage that North Korea was already well acquainted with 
Russian reactor technology. He acknowledged the existence of “finan- 
cial problems and the position of the U.S., which would like North Korea 
to use South Korean reactors built by American license which must be 
taken into account.”>® If Panov’s insistence that in his meetings nei- 
ther the 1961 treaty nor military assistance were discussed is true, then 
Pyongyang’s lukewarm interest in Russian reactors becomes clearer. 
When the U.S.—North Korean framework agreement of October 
1994 seemed in jeopardy, Foreign Minister Kozyrev tried to interject a 
Russian presence: “Russia believes that it is she who should supply light- 
water nuclear reactors to North Korea within the framework of an inter- 
national program designed to solve the problems of the DPRK’s nuclear 
program, which is suspected by the international community of secretly 
developing nuclear weapons.”®? Shortly afterward, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, Kozyrev offered to cancel the $800 million contract for the 
construction of a light-water nuclear reactor and power plant that Mos- 
cow had signed with Iran earlier in the year, in return “for $200 million 
in alternative nuclear work, that is, for “a piece of a new deal to give 
nuclear-power equipment to North Korea.” Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher never considered the offer seriously. Nor, in all likelihood, 
did North Korea. With an economy in even worse condition than Rus- 
sia’s, North Korea had excellent reasons to craft a settlement of the 
nuclear issue with the United States and open the way for economic 
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assistance from the United States, South Korea, and Japan — however it 
chooses to explain such transactions. Thus, with food in short supply, 
in June 1995, North Korea signed an agreement with South Korea in 
Beijing, which was unreported in the North Korean press, accepting 
150,000 tons of emergency rice supplies.°! 

Sergei Agafonov of Izvestia put it well. Writing on Washington’s 
success in striking a deal with North Korea in October 1994, he provided 
a perspective that purportedly describes how the Japanese see the un- 
folding reality but that sheds light on Moscow’s outlook as well: 


Pyongyang has acquired clear freedom of maneuver and has quickly shifted from 
a position of “pariah” to a position of a partner in dialogue with the Americans, 
who will henceforth have a monopoly on initiatives where North Korea is con- 
cerned; South Korea unexpectedly finds itself bound by the results of talks held 
without its participation and will have to bear this “cross” without any particular 
right to revise those results; and Japan, which had tried to pursue a kind of 
independent policy in contacts with Pyongyang and had laid claim to special 
rights as a mediator, has again been put in the position of reluctant financier, 
providing credits for others’ diplomatic wishes. As for Russia, its situation is the 
most regrettable. Not only have its efforts to “lend a hand” been disregarded; in 
addition, it will have to scrap both its initiative for conducting a six-way forum 
on the North Korean question and its hopes to help modernize the North 


Korean nuclear energy complex, a prospect Russia was very much counting on.°? 


Agafonov’s colleague Leonid Mlechin was more bitter—and probably 
even more accurate — in describing the mood of Moscow’s foreign pol- 
icy establishment and its critics: “Now it turns out that Russia, which 
has strictly observed its international commitments, is essentially be- 
ing squeezed out of the nuclear market... . In the opinion of Mos- 
cow experts, the agreement between Washington and Pyongyang under- 
mines the nuclear nonproliferation regime and sets a bad precedent: 
Dictators see that blackmail can be successful and that it isn’t hard to win 
major political and economic concessions in exchange for nothing more 
than a promise to meet their own international commitments.”° 

Many in Moscow initially viewed the North Korean nuclear crisis as 
providentially rescuing Russia from marginalization and thrusting it 
once again into the center of the region’s diplomatic game. Subsequent 
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developments have exacerbated the humiliation and rancor they feel at 
how far Russia has fallen as a power. No regional actor is more peripheral 
or less esteemed. For the first time in its history as an East Asian country, 
Russia has no discernible role to play in shaping outcomes or fashioning 
security in the region. How distant seems Yeltsin’s heady address to the 
South Korean National Assembly on 19 November 1992, when he pro- 
posed “creating a body for mediating international military disputes and 
a center for regional strategic research in the region” and making “the 
Korean Peninsula a zone free from weapons of mass destruction under 
the guarantee of Russia and other regional powers: Russians feel respon- 
sible for the fate of the Asia-Pacific region and are willing to contribute 
to strengthening mutual confidence among countries in the region.” 

Moscow has been outplayed on the Korean peninsula, not only by 
North and South Korea but by the United States as well. Alternatively, 
one could say that Moscow played its diplomatic hand poorly. North 
Korea has opened direct links to the United States, which now has a 
stake in closer ties, without sacrificing any of the advantages that it 
derives from a residual Russian connection. For its part, South Korea has 
treated Russia shabbily: not only refusing to reschedule the debt Russia 
incurred from Seoul’s extension of a $3 billion credit in 1991 but also 
failing to resolve the disposition of the former Soviet embassy com- 
pound, which was nationalized in 1970, without compensation. Mos- 
cow now refuses to accept an offer that it considers a totally inadequate 
amount.® U.S. policy toward Russia in Northeast Asia is one of “indif- 
ferent neglect.” All the regional actors assume that Russia is unlikely to 
count for much in the region for the foreseeable future, given its preoc- 
cupation with internal divisions and dilemmas. 
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The Russian Federation 


and South Korea 


ae foreign policy in the post-Soviet period is a foreign policy in 
transition. Many defining elements of Soviet foreign policy were 
transformed late in the Gorbachev era, and much of the Soviet Union’s 
raw power disappeared with its collapse. While crafting a new Russian 
foreign policy in a radically changed international environment has 
proved difficult, we can discern certain patterns that emerged during the 
first four years of the Yeltsin administration. A case study of Russian rela- 
tions with South Korea in this period provides insight into the broader 
forces shaping the formative stages of Russia’s international behavior. 

In the interests of preserving a comparative framework, we have 
organized this study of Russian—South Korean relations to cover the fol- 
lowing topics. First, we discuss the effect of the Soviet Union’s de- 
mise and Russia’s emergence on the Russian—South Korean relationship. 
Next, we examine changes in the Russian Federation’s approach toward 
South Korea in comparison with that of the Soviet regime under Gor- 
bachev. Third, we analyze the key political, security, and economic issues 
in Russian—South Korean bilateral relations. In the fourth section, we 
discuss the implications of Russian—South Korean relations for U.S. 
interests and policy options. We then conclude with some observations 
about Russian—South Korean relations and the general directions of 
Russian foreign policy. 


The Soviet Demise and Russian-Korean Relations 


As was the case with all other countries of the world, the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union was shocking to South Korea. The event was a sober- 
ing occasion for the South Korean government, which had pursued 
diplomatic normalization with the Communist powers (“northern pol- 
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icy, or Nordpolitik) as one of its most important foreign policy goals in 
the late 1980s. The euphoria was certainly evident when South Korea 
finally succeeded in establishing diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union on 30 September 1990. South Korean firms were optimistic that 
normalized relations would open a new market of huge potential in the 
Soviet Union. Most significantly, the South Korean government re- 
garded, and publicized, the event as a security breakthrough, given Mos- 
cow’s presumed influence over North Korea. 

South Korea’s euphoria and sense of achievement, however, began to 
falter with the disintegration of the Soviet Union. The uncertain future 
of the former Soviet republics cast doubt on the wisdom of Seoul’s 
erstwhile approach to Moscow. Disenchantment with the Communist 
superpower had emerged in South Korea as early as June 1991. The 
election of Boris Yeltsin that month as the first democratically chosen 
president of Russia, the failed coup attempt against Gorbachev in Au- 
gust, and the dissolution of the Communist party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) immediately afterward all indicated that Moscow was losing 
control of the internal empire. Indeed, when the Soviet Union finally 
disappeared in December 1991, President Roh’s Soviet policy came un- 
der attack. The decision to provide $3 billion in credits to an unstable 
government was subject to particularly harsh criticism. 

In spite of the uncertainty and turmoil, the series of events since 
the summer of 1991 have on balance had a positive effect from South 
Korea’s standpoint. Above all, the failure of the military coup, the criti- 
cal factor that expedited the collapse of the Soviet system, contributed 
to decreasing the influence of the conservatives and strengthening that 
of Yeltsin and reformist leaders in Moscow. In Moscow’s Korean policy, 
this change meant closer ties with South Korea and further distance from 
the North. Indeed, the Soviet foreign ministry excluded the North Ko- 
rean ambassador from a postcoup briefing it held for foreign ambas- 
sadors. Gorbachev himself sent President Roh a letter thanking him for 
his support during the coup.! 

Moscow’s Korean policy shifted toward greater emphasis on South 
Korea as the Russian Federation assumed the Soviet Union’s interna- 
tional obligations. As early as December 1991, Russian officials sug- 
gested revising the Soviet—North Korean Treaty on Friendship, Cooper- 
ation, and Mutual Assistance, concluded in 1961.” President Yeltsin 
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chose to visit South Korea in November 1992, which further strained 
Russia’s relations with the North. At that time, he publicly confirmed 
the Russian Federation’s critical attitude toward the treaty by promising 
to pursue its revision.* Therefore, the process that led to the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the assumption of power by Yeltsin and his re- 
formist leaders helped consolidate Moscow-Seoul ties. 

These developments were, from Seoul’s perspective, not entirely fa- 
vorable to South Korea. A further cooling of Moscow’s relations with 
Pyongyang eliminated Moscow’s residual influence with North Korea. 
In other words, for Seoul, the strategic value of the Russian Federation, 
at least initially, was less than that of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, the 
extensive domestic problems that consumed the Russian Federation af- 
ter independence reinforced Russia’s image as a power in decline. These 
factors made the new democratic Russia somewhat less attractive a part- 
ner in comparison with the former Soviet Union. 

In order to understand the utility of this relationship for both Mos- 
cow and Seoul, it is worth briefly reviewing the process by which 
Mikhail Gorbachev reversed four decades of Soviet policy toward the 
Korean peninsula. 


Gorbachev’s South Korea Policy 


As a close ally of the United States, South Korea was subject to unrelent- 
ing Soviet hostility throughout the postwar era. Moscow supported the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, concluded the Treaty of Mutual 
Friendship and Support with Pyongyang in 1961, and refused to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the South. However, Pyongyang’s stubborn 
adherence to a policy of self-reliant independence (juche) and close ties 
with the People’s Republic of China constrained relations with the So- 
viet Union. Moscow provided subsidized oil and other goods on conces- 
sionary terms to the North, frequently without Pyongyang’s acknowl- 
edgment. However, the Sino-Soviet dispute and Moscow’s decision to 
expand its Pacific presence during the Brezhnev period conferred on 
North Korea the status of a key ally in Northeast Asia. 

There was no indication of any significant change in Soviet policy 
toward the Korean peninsula during the first three years of Gorbachev's 
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administration. Kim Il-sung made his second state visit in three years to 
Moscow in 1986 and received Soviet promises to deliver advanced jet 
fighters, thus fulfilling a deal negotiated in 1984. By 1988, however, it 
was clear that a reassessment of Soviet Korean policy was under way, 
prompted by the reformers’ recognition that economic clout, not mili- 
tary force, was the key to prominence in Asian-Pacific affairs. 

Acting on this new perspective, Moscow expanded trade links with 
South Korea and resisted Pyongyang’s pressure to boycott the Seoul 
Olympic games. Gorbachev’s meetings with President Roh Tae Woo in 
San Francisco and then in Cheju Island were followed by the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations on 30 September 1990, a move that elicited 
bitter protests from the North Koreans. 

These abrupt changes in Soviet policy toward the two Koreas were 
strongly influenced by a parallel transformation of Sino-Soviet relations, 
combined with a relaxation of U.S.-Soviet tensions in the Pacific. Over a 
three-year period starting in 1987, Moscow acceded to China’s precondi- 
tions for improved ties, and normalized government and party links 
were realized with Gorbachev’s May 1989 visit to Beijing.* Gorbachev's 
1988 announcement of major troop reductions in both Asia and Europe 
accelerated the pace of superpower reconciliation, leading the United 
States to reassess its force posture in the Pacific. President George Bush 
unilaterally withdrew American nuclear weapons from South Korea in 
1991 and announced the removal of all nuclear cruise missiles from U.S. 
warships in the Pacific. 

As East Asia’s strategic environment changed, North Korea lost 
much of its utility for Soviet East Asia policy. Competition between 
Moscow and Beijing for influence with North Korea was now largely 
irrelevant. Access to North Korean ports and overflight rights were no 
longer needed as the Soviet military reduced its forces in Vietnam’s Cam 
Ranh Bay and abandoned the goal of power projection into the Pacific. 
Nor could North Korea aid Gorbachevw’s goals of economic reform and 
integration into the Asian regional economy. Pyongyang had been a 
drain on the Soviet treasury, yet the leadership insisted on maintaining 
the country’s autarkic and inefficient centrally planned economy. 

With North Korea’s utility as a friend and ally of the Soviet Union 
declining, South Korea’s position in Moscow’s Asia policy grew rapidly. 
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South Korea’s dynamic economy made it a far more attractive economic 
partner than North Korea; Gorbachev hoped to attract South Korean in- 
vestment and technology as part of his strategy for developing the Soviet 
Far East. Overtures toward Seoul were also part of Moscow’s effort to 
extract concessions from the Japanese. Soviet officials clearly were signal- 
ing that, if Tokyo refused to cooperate fully on trade and territorial 
issues, Moscow had an equally valuable partner in South Korea. 


The New Russian Federation and South Korea 


The major shifts in Northeast Asia’s political and strategic environment 
that occurred in the late 1980s and early 1990s have not been reversed 
with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the emergence of the Russian 
Federation as its successor state. After the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
however, the Russian Federation found itself in a changed geostrategic 
environment, which resulted from the loss of the western and the south- 
ern republics of the former Soviet Union. 

The disintegration of the Soviet internal empire into a number of 
smaller independent states shifted the new Russian Federation eastward. 
First of all, the loss of numerous economic resources in Ukraine, Belarus, 
the Baltic states, Central Asia, and the Transcaucasian republics has made 
Siberia and the Russian Far East more important. As major former So- 
viet ports in the Baltic and the Black Sea became foreign holdings, Rus- 
sia’s Pacific ports grew in importance. This shift of geostrategic center 
also partially reorients Russia’s external economic relations in the di- 
rection of Northeast Asia. The Asia-Pacific region’s dynamic economic 
trends reinforce Russian interest in Asia. Finally, Russia’s move to the 
east has revived early twentieth-century discussions about the Russian 
nation’s cultural identity — the Eurasianist / Eurocentrism debate. 

In defense matters, many Russian foreign policy makers remain sensi- 
tive to the security environment of Northeast Asia. Central Asia and 
the Caucasus are the primary security concerns for Russia. However, in 
Northeast Asia, Russia shares an immense border with China and is still 
in the process of sorting out its regional ties to Japan, the Koreas, and the 
United States. Russia has pursued improved relations with all Asian- 
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Pacific nations, but China and Washington’s two closest allies, Japan and 
South Korea, rank highest on Moscow’s priority list. 

In coping with this new security environment, Russia is in one sense 
better equipped and has more options than the former Soviet Union. 
Moscow’s policy makers are no longer constrained by the socialist ideo- 
logical blinders through which Northeast Asian policies were conceived. 
In the past, as far as Korean affairs were concerned, the Soviet leadership 
found itself locked into supporting Kim I]-sung’s unpredictable and not 
very pliable regime. The payoffs from Moscow’s substantial investment 
were not very high, but the Soviet leadership could not find any “rea- 
sonable” alternatives. Now, with the abandonment of the Communist 
world outlook in the new Russia, Moscow has been able not only to deal 
more directly with Seoul but in general to undertake more flexible ap- 
proaches toward the peninsula. At the same time, Moscow’s initiatives 
are not automatically opposed by Washington and Beijing, as in the past. 

In another sense, however, Moscow’s options in the region are lim- 
ited by a substantial reduction in military capabilities. Signs of the mili- 
tary decay in the Far East were first noticed toward the end of the Soviet 
period. These difficulties accelerated with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

The implosion of the Soviet empire led to the loss of nearly half the 
population base and many critical military installations. Russian forces 
suffer from chronic shortages of manpower — demographic factors, the 
poor health and low morale of conscripts, and pervasive draft evasion, all 
contribute to lowered levels of combat preparedness. Stories of corrup- 
tion and hazing, abysmal living conditions, and repeated violations of 
military discipline are common throughout Russia.° 

The situation was particularly serious in the inhospitable Far East. As 
early as July 1992, the Pacific Fleet had no more than half the requisite 
personnel.® Given these conditions, the Yeltsin government’s troop re- 
ductions in the Far East, including the 30 percent reduction on the Kuril 
Islands, did little more than formalize an existing situation. The support- 
ive infrastructure of Russia’s Far Eastern forces was disrupted with the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. For example, the Pacific Fleet lost the 
services of the Nikolaevsk Ship Repair Association on the Black Sea, 
formerly the main dock for the maintenance and repair of Soviet navy 
ships, when these facilities were turned over to Ukraine. Since the Dalza- 
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vod repair center was not equipped to handle major, high-tech ships, the 
Pacific Fleet retired the Minsk and Novorossiisk carriers. 

In addition to its reduced military capability, the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Russian Far East following the breakup of the Soviet Union 
also contributed to Russia’s weak position in Northeast Asia. Little 
progress has been made in the Russian Far East in developing economic 
links to East Asian states. Moscow’s politicians, who during the Soviet 
period granted a wide range of privileges to the inhabitants of this strate- 
gic outpost, are now preoccupied with issues centered around the capital 
and largely ignore the Far East.” 

Declining military preparedness and the deteriorating economic sit- 
uation in its Far East have seriously constrained the Russian Federation’s 
foreign policy toward Northeast Asian countries. Of course, even before 
the breakup, Soviet policy under Gorbachev had rejected the Brezhnev- 
era, power-based security policy in favor of a more accommodative, 
economics-based approach toward East Asia. Under Yeltsin, Moscow 
has continued to push an economic agenda, albeit with minimal success, 
and has sporadically tried to strengthen its bilateral ties with East Asian 
nations, supplementing these links with calls for multilateral forums in 
which Russia would play a prominent role befitting its putative great 
power status. 

This approach is reflected in Russia’s approach toward South Korea. 
Moscow has proposed increased bilateral security cooperation with 
Seoul while also actively promoting the idea of a multilateral security 
system for all Northeast Asia. For instance, in April 1994, when the 
South Korean defense minister visited Moscow, his Russian counter- 
part, Pavel Grachev, presented the idea of a multilateral security system 
in Northeast Asia and asked for South Korea’s cooperation.® A similar 
proposal was repeated again when Grachev visited South Korea in May 
1995, according to a source in the Korean defense ministry. 

The Yeltsin administration’s initial approach toward the Korean pen- 
insula leaned heavily toward the South. Soviet policy in the later Gor- 
bachev years made great efforts not to alienate the North, even as rela- 
tions with South Korea were developing rapidly. For example, Moscow 
honored its deal to deliver advanced weapons — MiG-29s and su-25s — 
to North Korea.’ As a goodwill gesture, Moscow postponed for a year 
implementation of its decision to shift Soviet-North Korean bilateral 
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trade to a hard-currency basis.!° And the Gorbachev government de- 
cided in 1991 to renew the Soviet Union—North Korea treaty for another 
five years, against the express wishes of the South Korean government. 

Normal relations with both Koreas, which other great powers lacked, 
would have given the Soviet Union unique diplomatic leverage on and 
influence in Korean affairs. Yeltsin’s visit to Seoul in late 1992 provided a 
clear signal that, unlike its predecessor, the Russian Federation was no 
longer straddling the fence in dealing with the two Koreas. Critics of the 
Yeltsin administration’s tilt toward Seoul complained that Moscow was 
squandering an opportunity to serve as a major power broker on the 
peninsula. 

With his November 1992 trip to Seoul, Boris Yeltsin had become the 
first Soviet or Russian president to visit the South Korean capital. The 
summit demonstrated Russia’s willingness to develop a partnership with 
South Korea beyond the level of normalized diplomatic relations. These 
provisions included an agreement on the principles of bilateral relations, 
trade and economic cooperation, and a memorandum of understanding 
on military exchanges. While the former delineated principles and areas 
of cooperation in broad and general terms, the latter was more notewor- 
thy in that it served as the basis for security cooperation between the two 
former adversaries. Yeltsin announced in Seoul that the Russian Federa- 
tion would stop providing weapons to North Korea and that the 1961 
defense treaty between the Soviet Union and North Korea would be 
overhauled since Russia did not plan to honor the military assistance 
provisions. 

By 1993, nationalist and conservative criticisms of the Yeltsin-Kozyrev 
foreign policy moved Russian foreign policy in a less Eurocentric direc- 
tion. As part of the shift in Russian foreign policy, the Yeltsin government 
attempted to reinvigorate relations with North Korea while preserving 
and expanding ties with the South. By the spring of 1994, there was no 
dispute that Moscow’s foreign policy was significantly more confronta- 
tional and assertive than two years earlier. Instead of playing the role of 
junior partner to the United States, the Yeltsin government sought to 
craft foreign policies on the basis of Russia’s national interest. This more 
nationalistic approach occasionally brought Moscow into confrontation 
with the West on international issues. 

This change of mood was perceived in South Korea as well, in the 
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way Moscow treated issues relating to North Korea. As a consequence, 
some government officials and analysts in South Korea detected a shift in 
Moscow’s Korean policy toward restoring closer relations with Pyong- 
yang; others believed that Russia was simply pursuing equidistance in its 
relations with the two Koreas. It is apparent that Russia is trying to 
strengthen ties with Pyongyang in order to regain superpower status on 
the peninsula.'! The Yeltsin administration has reacted to criticism that 
its Korean policy neglected Russia’s economic interests in the North, 
accepted a diminished Russian presence on the peninsula, and ceded 
influence to an American-dominated “new world order” by seeking to 
restore some measure of influence with Pyongyang. !” 

The trend toward a more balanced Russian approach in dealing with 
the two Koreas was apparent by the spring of 1994. This revised Korea 
policy is evident when the key issues of Russian—South Korean relations 
are brought into focus. 


Key Issues in Russian—South Korean Relations 
Nuclear Proliferation and Security 


The shift toward a more assertive Russian stance in foreign policy has 
meant renewed efforts to have Moscow included in negotiations to con- 
trol North Korea’s nuclear-weapons program. The Yeltsin government 
had made clear its opposition to North Korean possession of nuclear 
weapons; the denuclearization of the peninsula is clearly in Russia’s na- 
tional interest. However, Moscow was for the most part excluded from 
negotiations between the United States and North Korea and the sub- 
sequent formation of the Korean Energy Development Organization 
(KEDO). Seoul is not opposed to Moscow’s constructive participation 
in KEDO but has been dismayed by the Yeltsin government's insistence 
that Russian reactors be considered as part of the deal. 

KEDO is a central component of the U.S.—North Korean agreement 
concluded in Geneva in October 1994. North Korea agreed to phase 
out its current nuclear program, which produces nuclear-weapons-grade 
fuel, in exchange for supplies of crude oil and assistance in building two 
light-water reactors (LWRs) with a total capacity of approximately two 
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thousand megawatts. Seoul has agreed to pay most of the construction 
costs for the project, as long as the reactors will be of South Korean 
manufacture. 

Pyongyang initially refused to accept South Korean reactors, claim- 
ing safety concerns, but the real reason was a matter of wounded national 
pride. At various times, North Korea suggested that Russian reactors 
would be appropriate, given the past record of cooperation between the 
two countries.!? Russian officials have repeatedly suggested that Mos- 
cow would be willing to supply one or both of the reactors or provide 
some components for the project. The Soviet government had con- 
ducted a feasibility study on installing LwRs at Sinpo on the east coast, 
and a deal to deliver three 660 megawatt units was signed in 1991. 
However, Yeltsin suspended the project in 1993 after Pyongyang threat- 
ened to withdraw from the nuclear nonproliferation treaty (NPT).14 

At the very least, Moscow preferred to be more directly involved in 
this process. As might be expected, South Korea was not eager to foot 
the bill for Russian equipment. However, South Korean authorities did 
not oppose Russian participation in KEDO in principle and asked both 
Russia and China to use their influence with Pyongyang to persuade 
North Korea to adopt a more accommodative stance. 

Both South Korea and Russia were critical of Washington’s dealings 
with North Korea. Seoul officials were suspicious that, in its naiveté, 
the Clinton administration might grant concessions harmful to South 
Korean interests. In trying to reassert a great power role for Russia in 
East Asia, Russian officials pointed out that Russia was an Asian country 
and had significant national interests in developments on the peninsula. 
Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Panov openly asserted that Russia 
wanted to play a leading role in reforming the North Korean nuclear 
program and would not settle for secondary status.!° On several oc- 
casions, Moscow proposed convening a multilateral conference, com- 
posed of Russia, the United States, Japan, China, and the two Koreas, to 
resolve the issue, but to no avail. In short, both countries were largely 
excluded from the process by the United States. 

Moscow’s handling of the revision of the 1961 mutual security treaty 
has been characterized by confusion and mixed signals over Russian 
intentions. Yeltsin’s critical 1992 comment on the treaty was contradicted 
in March 1994 by Russia’s deputy foreign minister Aleksandr Panov, 
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who hinted that Russia might uphold the treaty. Speaking in the context 
of Pyongyang’s refusal to allow IAEA on-site inspections, Panov claimed 
that Russia would come to the aid of North Korea in accordance with 
the defense treaty were North Korea attacked without provocation.'® 
When this statement, interpreted as an expression of support for Kim 
Il-sung’s government, caused an international sensation, the Russian 
foreign ministry and Panov personally issued corrective explanations.” 

In May 1994, the Russian government invited a North Korean diplo- 
matic delegation (at the deputy foreign minister level) to Moscow and 
sent Deputy Foreign Minister Panov to Pyongyang to restore coopera- 
tive relations.'® On the forty-sixth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet—North Korean diplomatic relations, a spokesman for the Russian 
foreign ministry said that the Russian Federation was seeking a new 
relationship free of ideology with North Korea and that Moscow wished 
to promote cooperative relations with Pyongyang in all areas.1? 

When Grachev visited Seoul in May 1995, the outlines of Moscow’s 
position on the treaty became clearer. Grachev suggested that a con- 
sensus had been achieved within the Russian foreign policy and security 
communities to scrap the treaty, replacing it with one similar to that 
concluded between the Russian Federation and South Korea in Novem- 
ber 1992.7° The Russian foreign ministry sent a revised draft agreement 
to Pyongyang in August 1995 and officially announced its position in 
early September. While Moscow’s efforts to renegotiate the treaty sug- 
gested a genuine attempt to be evenhanded, Pyongyang was obviously 
insulted by the offer. The North Korean government agreed to study the 
draft but insisted that the treaty was essentially defunct.?! 


Trade and Economic Cooperation 


The Asia-Pacific region has posted the world’s fastest growth rates in 
recent years and is by some accounts projected to account for half the 
world’s GpP by the beginning of the next century. With annual growth 
rates averaging 9 percent, major high-tech industries, an educated and 
hardworking labor force, surplus investment capital, and a GDP of $380 
billion in 1994, South Korea is one of the most attractive economic 
partners in the region. Although the Russian and South Korean econo- 
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mies are naturally complementary, the process of expanding economic 
cooperation has proved slow and difficult. 

Economic contact between the Soviet Union and South Korea was 
minimal prior to the 1988 Olympics; by contrast, Moscow assisted 
North Korea extensively by providing fuel and machinery at heavily 
subsidized prices. When in 1991 the Soviet Union required Pyongyang 
to start paying for oil in hard currency, at world price levels, trade plum- 
meted. Russian—North Korean trade was up a marginal 13 percent in 
1992, at $600 million, but dropped again in 1993. Trade with Russia in 
1994 declined 77.1 percent over the previous year, according to Korea’s 
National Unification Board.?? North Korea now cannot pay for the 
food, fuel, and machinery that it needs to import and has little of value to 
export.*? By contrast, trade between South Korea and the Soviet Union / 
the Russian Federation expanded dramatically from 1988, with the two 
sides exchanging commodities indirectly through companies of third 
countries. Direct trade was established in 1989 with the opening of 
chambers of commerce and industry in Moscow and Seoul, respectively, 
and the signing of the “Bank Corres” agreement. By the time of the 
Soviet collapse, bilateral trade had reached $1.2 billion, which was fifteen 
times greater than in 1986. This dramatic increase was facilitated by the 
establishment of diplomatic relations in 1990 and the $3 billion South 
Korean credit to Moscow. 

Toward the end of the Soviet era, enormous interest and expectations 
mounted on both sides regarding the potential for economic coopera- 
tion, given the apparent complementarity of the two economies. The So- 
viet Union was one of the world’s richest countries in natural resources, 
together with strong capabilities in some sectors of science and technol- 
ogy. By employing South Korean investment capital and light-industry 
technologies, the Soviet Union hoped to develop unexploited resources 
and consumer industries and bring its ailing economy back to life. 

For its part, South Korea was heavily dependent on foreign natural 
resources and faced substantial difficulties in acquiring advanced tech- 
nology from Japan and Western countries, which had begun to perceive 
South Korean firms as serious competitors. South Korean businessmen 
expected to diversify their foreign market portfolio with new access to 
the Soviet market of 280 million and to the East European socialist 


countries. 
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The collapse of the Soviet Union was accompanied by a 28.5 percent 
decrease in trade for 1992, to $860 million. Especially hard hit were 
South Korean exports, which declined by 41.7 percent. Many factors 
affected the overall trade decline at this time: political instability after the 
military coup and the breakup of the Soviet Union; the general decline 
of the Russian economy; Russia’s inconsistent application of exchange 
rates to trade; and arbitrary restrictions on exporting natural resources.”° 
But the biggest factor affecting the decline was Seoul’s suspension of the 
promised $3 billion export credit to the Soviet Union when it collapsed. 
This credit issue has since become a major issue between Moscow and 
Seoul and is treated separately below. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Russian—South Korean trade ex- 
panded to $1.57 billion in 1993 and then to $2.2 billion in 1994. Russia 
exports primarily raw materials to South Korea (metals, timber, seafood, 
coal, oil, and chemical products), while Korean businesses sell electronic 
goods, footwear, textiles, and furniture to Russia.?° Korea’s huge chae- 
bol — Daewoo, LG, Samsung, and Hyundai — are making serious efforts 
to establish a foothold in the emerging Russian market. Korean firms 
have aided Russian factories in the difficult process of defense conver- 
sion, and cooperation in fishing is expanding. Russian traders (chelnoki, 
or “shuttlers”) are a common sight in Pusan — some 100,000 visited the 
southern port city in 1994.7” ‘This upswing in trade is particularly re- 
markable given the fact that the South Korean government is no longer 
providing export credits for its companies. Therefore, the trend indicates 
that trade between the two countries is being established on a firm com- 
mercial basis. 

The steady expansion of trade has not been accompanied by a com- 
mensurate growth in direct investment in Russia. Only thirty-three 
Korean-Russian joint ventures had been established in all Russia by late 
1995. Overall, Korean direct investment in Russia is still very modest — 
between $27 and $50 million. This compares with total Korean invest- 
ment of some $1.225 billion in China.** Russia’s oppressive and compli- 
cated tax codes, conflicting national and local laws, and environmental 
considerations have made it difficult for South Korean investors attempt- 
ing to do business in that country.’? 

There are a number of major projects in various stages of planning 
that could greatly expand economic cooperation between Russia and 
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South Korea. Most of these projects involve Korean assistance in exploit- 
ing Russian natural resources in Siberia and the Far East. A number of 
Korean businesses have contracted with Russian firms to trade with or 
operate in the Nakhodka free economic zone (FEZ). In March 1995, an 
agreement was signed granting the Korea Land Development Corpora- 
tion, a government company, the rights to develop an eight-hundred- 
acre tract in the Nakhodka Fez. The company is expecting to attract 
electronics, textile, furniture, and other light-industrial firms to the re- 
gion.*° Russian and South Korean business concerns are also exploring 
the feasibility of jointly developing natural gas fields near Irkutsk.*! 

One of the most ambitious joint projects under discussion is the 
construction of a natural gas pipeline from the Sakha Republic to South 
Korea. First proposed during Yeltsin’s 1992 visit to Seoul, an economic 
cooperation agreement between the Sakha Republic and South Korea 
focusing on energy and natural resource development was concluded 
early in 1995.°? During his September 1995 visit to Seoul, Prime Minis- 
ter Viktor Chernomyrdin discussed the Sakha and Irkutsk projects ex- 
tensively and in addition proposed the joint development of Buriat and 
Yakut coal fields. The Russian premier also proposed formation of a 
trilateral economic cooperation model including North Korea.*? Pyong- 
yang’s participation in such an arrangement could make the gas pipelines 
feasible. 

Both Russia and South Korea are participating in the Tumen River 
Area Development Project (TRADP ). This proposal has generated great 
hopes, especially among Koreans, Chinese, and regional officials on 
Japan’s west coast. The concept is to transform an area adjoining North 
Korea, southern Primorskii Krai, and China’s Jilin Province into a major 
commercial hub and trade zone in Northeast Asia. Officials in Tokyo, 
however, are distinctly unenthusiastic about the project and are not will- 
ing to devote the financial resources necessary to make it viable. Japan 
was conspicuously absent when the other five nations initialed a formal 
agreement for the Tumen project in May 1995. 

For North Korea, the Tumen project is an opportunity to stimu- 
late its moribund economy and to enhance its international standing 
through participation in a regional organization. To demonstrate its 
commitment to the project, Pyongyang established the Rajin-Sonbong 
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free economic and trade zone in 1991. North Korea is extremely reluc- 
tant, however, to allow “corrupting” foreign influences into its closed 
economy.** 

South Korea is expecting this project, like KEDO, to act as a wedge, 
prying open North Korea to personnel and technology from other coun- 
tries. Over time, the hope is that economic liberalization will produce 
results in North Korea similar to the transformation that has taken place 
in China.*° 

Russia’s participation in the TRADP is less than enthusiastic. Moscow 
welcomes the idea of developing a vibrant economic hub in the region 
but at present lacks the political commitment and the financial resources 
to follow through. Local officials are more wary of the project — they are 
concerned that zone development could lure potential business away 
from the Vladivostok-Nakhodka region and might accelerate the influx 
of Chinese nationals into Russia. Ecology groups have misgivings about 
the possible environmental consequences. Finally, the dispute between 
Moscow and Primorskii Krai over transferring border territory to China 
and governor Yevgeny Nazdratenko’s decision to allow armed Cossack 
settlements in the disputed region complicate the situation.*° 

Russia’s difficulties repaying loans incurred late in the Soviet era have 
slowed the development of economic cooperation. Seoul’s $3 billion aid 
package to Moscow was concluded when the two sides established dip- 
lomatic relations in 1990, but Seoul suspended the loan package in 1991, 
after disbursing $1.47 billion, when Moscow defaulted on repayment of 
the principal and interest. The Russian Federation inherited this debt 
and has had difficulty repaying it according to schedule. Russia was 
$450.7 million in arrears in principal and interest by the end of 1993. 
After a series of intermittent negotiations, the two sides came to an 
agreement in April 1995 on the method and schedule of Moscow’s re- 
payment of this portion of debt. Russia agreed to pay back the debt in 
kind with commodities (50 percent), helicopters (5 percent), and de- 
fense equipment (45 percent) .°7 

What is notable about this deal is the fact that for the first time South 
Korea will acquire Russian military equipment, worth $208.81 million. 
Items covered include an unknown number of T-80U main battle tanks, 
BMP-3 infantry combat vehicles, AT-7 “Saxhorn” antitank guided mis- 
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siles, and sA-16 “Gimlet” low-altitude surface-to-air missiles. These will 
be delivered over a three-year period from 1995 to 1998, supplemented 
with spare parts and ammunition.** This deal will enable South Korea 
to analyze the weapons systems that North Korea deploys and to ac- 
quire Russia’s state-of-art military technologies. During Chernomyrdin’s 
September 1995 visit, the two sides discussed cooperation in the de- 
velopment of military technologies and the production of high-tech 
weaponry. 

The potential for Russian—South Korean economic cooperation has 
proved disappointing. Russia’s murky legal structure, pervasive orga- 
nized crime gangs, unsettled political situation, and weak infrastructure 
make doing business there extremely difficult. While South Korean in- 
vestors are reputedly more willing to take risks than their cautious Japa- 
nese counterparts, there are many better investment opportunities than 
Russia. Substantial progress in economic cooperation is not likely to be 
realized until Moscow gets its political and economic systems in order. 


Military Cooperation 


In a dramatic departure from the Soviet era, the Russian Federation has 
cautiously expanded military contacts with South Korea as one compo- 
nent of its drive to increase bilateral security cooperation with neigh- 
bors in Northeast Asia. It is true that during the Gorbachev period the 
Soviet government also made great efforts to improve relations with 
other countries in the region. By comparison, however, under Yeltsin the 
Russian Federation initiated bilateral contacts for security cooperation 
with military units. This change seems to reflect the unsuccessful experi- 
ence of Gorbachev’s proposals for a multilateral security system embrac- 
ing the whole Asia-Pacific region. Yeltsin’s government revised this ap- 
proach: while it narrowed the target area to the subregion of Northeast 
Asia, at the same time it also started vigorous efforts to improve security 
cooperation with its Northeast Asian neighbors on a bilateral basis. 
There are two implications of Moscow’s efforts at strengthening bi- 
lateral cooperation. First, developing security cooperation with these 
countries, most of which were Moscow’s adversaries during the cold 
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war, would presumably help stabilize the security environment in and 
around the Russian Far East. Second, from a long-term perspective, it 
could also provide the necessary groundwork to encourage regional ac- 
tors to accept a multilateral security system for Northeast Asia. 

Following several high-level military exchanges, a formal memoran- 
dum of understanding (MOU) on military exchanges was signed at the 
time of Yeltsin’s 1992 visit. This MOU’s six articles stipulated the ex- 
change of military personnel, visits by the naval vessels of each country, 
and sending observers to each other’s military exercises, and it served as 
the basis for subsequent security cooperation measures between the two 
countries.*? During the South Korean defense minister’s visit to Mos- 
cow in April 1994, which occurred amid rising tensions over North 
Korea’s nuclear program, Moscow announced that it was ready “to set 
up full-scale military cooperation” with Seoul.*° A high-ranking Russian 
military delegation led by Grachev in May 1995 further advanced se- 
curity cooperation with two additional sets of agreements: one for the 
protection of military secrets, the other for mutual cooperation in the 
research and development of military supplies and possible joint produc- 
tion.*! The agreement reached in the previous month to provide Russian 
arms to South Korea as part of its debt repayment plan was officially 
signed at this meeting.*? 

The South Korean government values these exchanges very highly 
and would like to expand military cooperation further. Russian military 
contacts with South Korea are more frequent and are conducted at a 
higher level than those with North Korea. Reportedly, only about ninety 
Russian military personnel remain in North Korea, and port visits and 
overflights have been substantially reduced.** This is immensely reassur- 
ing to South Korean security planners. 

Through closer military cooperation, access to Russia’s modern tech- 
nologies, and joint production, South Korean firms can expand into the 
world market for high-tech military hardware. Seoul stands a better 
chance of enlisting Russia’s support on the nuclear issue since close 
military cooperation will undoubtedly drive a wedge deeper between 
Moscow and Pyongyang. Finally, South Korea gains additional leverage 
with Washington by diversifying its sources of military hardware and 
technology. 
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The U.S. Factor in Russian—South Korean Relations 


The turnaround in Soviet / Russian policy toward the Korean peninsula 
has been a welcome development for U.S. foreign policy. By the late 
1980s, a more benign regional environment led the United States to 
reassess the status of its military forces in the Asia-Pacific region. The 
resulting changes in U.S. force structure in the western Pacific were 
formalized in the East Asia Strategy Initiatives of 1989 and 1992, which 
envisioned the possibility of significant reductions. However, the con- 
tinuing threat from an unpredictable North Korea, reflected in Pyong- 
yang’s 1993 threatened withdrawal from the NPT, caused Washington to 
suspend plans to reduce forces deployed in South Korea. 

Although the Pentagon’s February 1995 East Asia Strategy Report 
does not devote much attention to Russia, it does note that Russia has 
contributed toward international peace efforts in North Korea and Cam- 
bodia. Furthermore, Russia is praised for cooperating with China to 
demilitarize the Sino-Russian border. The report concludes that “Russia 
has a significant role to play in preventing the emergence of future se- 
curity problems in the Pacific?’*# 

It is worth noting that, unlike the Sino-Soviet split, Soviet hostility 
toward South Korea did not work to the advantage of the United States. 
While Sino-Soviet (and later Sino-Russian) rapprochement has caused 
some apprehension in Washington, for the most part the United States 
welcomes closer ties between Seoul and Moscow. Although the Korean 
War demonstrated reluctance on Moscow’s part to intervene directly in 
support of Pyongyang, according to the 1961 treaty Moscow was legally 
obligated to assist the North. The normalization of relations with South 
Korea and repeated assurances that Moscow will not support aggressive 
action by Pyongyang are reassuring to U.S. policy makers. 

The United States and Russia now share a number of interests on the 
Korean peninsula. For the United States, South Korea is a major trading 
partner. In fact, it is the one Northeast Asian country with which the 
United States is running a trade surplus. South Korea is relatively less im- 
portant for Russia’s economy, but it accounts for over 10 percent of Rus- 
sia’s Asian trade. As noted above, there is great potential for expanded 
economic cooperation. Instability on the peninsula, therefore, could 
threaten the economic interests of both Russia and the United States. 
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Washington and Moscow both favor the peaceful transformation of 
North Korea from a totalitarian dictatorship toward a more democratic 
system and the gradual reunification of the peninsula. North Korea’s 
repressive, unpredictable regime is the key factor in the continuing in- 
stability on the peninsula. Russia and the United States are both com- 
mitted to a Korea free from nuclear weapons, but for slightly different 
reasons. 

The United States is obligated to protect its close ally but clearly 
would prefer not to be drawn into any conflict on the peninsula involv- 
ing the use of nuclear weapons. Combined U.S.—South Korean forces 
could likely deal with a conventional attack, but the use of nuclear weap- 
ons on the crowded South would be devastating, both to the thirty-six 
thousand U.S. troops stationed there and to South Korea’s armed forces 
and society. The United States is also wary of North Korea’s potential for 
nuclear terrorism, given its past record. Finally, North Korea seems de- 
termined to assist other radical, anti-American regimes, such as those in 
Libya and Iran, in acquiring weapons of mass destruction. For these 
reasons, U.S. policy has concentrated on eliminating North Korea’s po- 
tential for developing and spreading nuclear weapons. 

Russia, too, is interested in limiting the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. However, unlike the United States, the Russian Federation 
shares a border with North Korea. Much of the population of Primorskii 
Krai is concentrated within a few hundred kilometers of this border. Any 
use of nuclear weapons on the Korean peninsula would contaminate sig- 
nificant areas of the Russian Far East. In addition, any serious conflict — 
nuclear or conventional — could produce a flood of refugees across Rus- 
sia’s now porous borders. Finally, although China is not likely to support 
North Korea as it did forty-five years ago, a new Korean conflict could 
exacerbate differences between Moscow and Beijing over how to deal 
with the crisis and thus could jeopardize Russia’s ties to East Asia’s 
dominant power. 

Russia and the United States also differ over KEDO. Moscow would 
prefer to be included as a full participant in KEDO since this would 
enhance Russia’s international prestige and provide an opportunity to 
earn additional income by supplying one or both of the LwRs or at least 
some of the equipment to be used in the project. The three major par- 
ticipants in KEDO —the United States, South Korea, and Japan — have 
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made significant financial commitments to support the process. Russia, 
however, cannot afford to be included as a full participant. Moscow’s 
strategy also includes drawing a parallel between its LwR deal with Iran 
and the U.S. arrangement with North Korea. Russia’s cooperative stance 
on the KEDO process and its frequently reiterated claim that the two 
situations are comparable undermine America’s opposition to the Iran 
deal. 

On several occasions, Russia has proposed a multinational confer- 
ence to deal with the North Korean nuclear problem, a conference that 
would replace U.S.—North Korean bilateral negotiations.** The United 
States is not in principle opposed to Russian participation, but it does 
not want the process complicated by expanding the number of par- 
ticipating countries. China, in particular, might side with North Korea 
against Washington, given recent tensions in U.S.—Chinese relations. 
The United States also does not want to strengthen Pyongyang’s posi- 
tion by giving it the option of taking Russian reactors in place of South 
Korean equipment. 

For the most part, however, Russia has cooperated with the United 
States and South Korea on the nuclear issue because eliminating North 
Korea’s nuclear potential is in Russia’s national interest. The presence of 
nuclear weapons on the peninsula threatens the Russian Far East, as 
noted above. Moreover, the presence of nuclear weapons in Korea raises 
the possibility, however remote, that Japan might develop a nuclear de- 
vice to balance a perceived asymmetry. Several states in Asia either pos- 
sess nuclear weapons or could readily develop them, including China, 
Kazakhstan, Pakistan, and India. Russian officials fear the establishment 
of a nuclear belt along Russia’s eastern and southern boundaries and 
would prefer the dismantling of these states’ nuclear capabilities.*¢ 


Russian—South Korean Ties and Russian Foreign Policy 


There are many uncertainties that will continue to affect Russian—South 
Korean relations. The evolution of the relationship depends partly on 
what happens inside Russia and partly on developments on the Korean 
peninsula. 
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First, we may expect that Russia will remain in a state of political 
turmoil for the near future and possibly into the next century as well. 
Although the economic decline seems to have bottomed out and modest 
growth may be achieved over the next few years, Russia does not seem 
poised to record the growth rates experienced by China or other dy- 
namic Asian economies. Even if economic growth in European Russia 
takes off, the Russian Far East will probably be left behind. And, since 
influence in East Asia will increasingly depend on a nation’s economic 
strength, Russia seems consigned to play a marginal role at best over the 
next decade.*7 

Russia’s position in world politics and its relative weight in East Asia 
could be enhanced if efforts to reintegrate some of the former Soviet 
republics through the Commonwealth of Independent States succeed. 
Russia is cooperating more closely with the Slavic and Central Asian 
states on economic and security issues, and further “integration” may be 
expected in these areas. But, with the possible exception of Belarus, all 
these states would strongly resist attempts at reincorporation into a sin- 
gle Russian-dominated polity. Such a move could provoke violent con- 
frontations in Ukraine and Kazakhstan, which would prove far worse 
than the Chechnya fiasco. 

Nonetheless, some foreign policy elites in Seoul are concerned about 
a possible Russian resurgence through the mechanism of CIs integra- 
tion. Reintegration, it is assumed, would augment Russia’s economic 
potential, thereby enhancing its political influence in the region. From 
Seoul’s perspective, a strong Russian presence in East Asia would dimin- 
ish South Korea’s relative influence, complicating the nuclear issue and 
North-South reunification. A weak Russia preserves the expanded for- 
eign policy options that South Korea has enjoyed since the end of the 
cold war. 

East Asia in general and the Republic of Korea in particular will 
remain important in Russian foreign policy, regardless of what political 
forces control the government. Russia has significant interests on the 
Korean peninsula, stemming from its shared border with North Korea, 
the proximity of major population centers in the Russian Far East, grow- 
ing trade relations and military contacts with the Republic of Korea, and 
uncertainty over possible Chinese expansionary goals. Some of the more 
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extreme nationalist politicians lament the “abandonment” of North 
Korea, but the South now has strong supporters across the Russian 
political spectrum. 

Having decided not to renew the military assistance provisions of the 
Soviet—North Korean treaty, Moscow’s foreign policy establishment is 
in agreement on the need to prevent North Korea from developing or 
utilizing nuclear weapons. Virtually all political forces in Russia, aside 
from perhaps the fringe right wing, favor a gradual transition in North 
Korea from totalitarianism toward a reformist system. Most assume that 
reunification under a democratic regime is simply a matter of time, given 
the record of other former Communist systems. Moscow’s leaders share 
the Seoul government’s preference for a peaceful and gradual reunifica- 
tion of South and North. Overall, there are many areas in which Mos- 
cow and Seoul find themselves in agreement. 

Russia has lost much ground with North Korea since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. Moscow is now attempting to redress the excessive 
imbalance in favor of the South in its ties with the two Koreas by re- 
establishing normal relations with Pyongyang while preserving links to 
South Korea. This is a delicate balancing act, however, and Russia’s 
options are circumscribed by its weak economic position and various 
internal crises. 

Moscow’s Korean policy reflects broader trends currently influencing 
Russian foreign policy. Russia is clearly not returning to a Soviet-style 
brand of power politics —the country does not have the military ca- 
pability for such policies. But, more important, Russian officials realize 
that not much would be gained by a heavy-handed approach in East 
Asia. The best strategy seems to be a more flexible combination of po- 
litical and economic instruments while maintaining sufficient military 
strength to preserve control of Russia’s historical frontier regions. 

Russian policy also has evolved beyond the rather simplistic and, to 
many, demeaning reliance on the United States and Western democ- 
racies toward a more balanced approach to nations regardless of political 
coloration. This adjustment is designed to restore Russia’s “rightful” 
position as a respected world power, a demand voiced by many segments 
of Russia’s political elite. Moscow’s Korea policy — characterized by ef- 
forts to restore ties with North Korea while expanding links to the 
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South — indicates a strong desire to be accepted as a major power in East 
Asian affairs. 

Russia’s “national interests” are claimed to be driving foreign policy 
decision making. Although these national interests are not clearly stated 
and perhaps not thoroughly understood by many in Moscow, they rep- 
resent the outlines of a third route between the old Soviet foreign policy 
and that preferred by Washington. Pride in Russian distinctiveness, as 
neither European nor Asian but somehow superior to both, seems to 
have emerged as a central element of Russian foreign policy. This con- 
cept of a unique Russia is rooted in Russian history and underlies current 
debates on Russia’s national identity. If this analysis is correct, students 
of Russian foreign policy would be well advised to acquire a more thor- 
ough understanding of Russia’s cultural trends and domestic political 
developments. 
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Implications for the United States of 


Russia’s Far East Policy 


The United States and the Russian Geopolitical 
Heritage in East Asia 


Ro policies today in East Asia and their effect on U.S. interests 
are strongly conditioned by several adverse considerations inher- 
ited from the past. 

During the cold war era, when the bilateral relationship was pri- 
marily adversarial, the Soviet Union’s geopolitical leverage on its neigh- 
bors and ability to put pressure on U.S. interests were generally consider- 
ably weaker in East Asia than in Europe. Moreover, while the Far East 
was not considered unimportant, it was always a secondary priority for 
Moscow compared with Europe. Despite much recent talk about a geo- 
graphic reorientation of Russian foreign policy since the fall of the Soviet 
Union, these two central constraints — Russia’s relatively weak position 
in East Asia and the secondary priority that Russia assigns to the 
region — have thus far not essentially changed. 

Throughout Soviet history, Soviet East Asia was a stepchild for state 
investment, and it is not too much to say that, traditionally, the region 
was tacitly regarded in Moscow as a net economic liability maintained 
primarily for strategic and military reasons. Today, military consider- 
ations are no longer all important in Russia’s attitude toward its eastern 
regions, but the inherited pattern of lagging domestic investment in 
the region—and adverse regional terms of trade with the rest of the 
country — remains essentially the case in Russia today, much to the un- 
happiness of local inhabitants. Since the fall of the Soviet Union, the 
region has become more dependent than ever on trade with East Asia 
and on whatever investment it can obtain from external sources.! Over 
the last few years, considerable small-scale foreign entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity has materialized in the Russian Far East, but today, as in the Soviet 
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past, Russian economic weakness continues to preclude significant par- 
ticipation in the economic boom of the East Asian capitalist states. 

Because of the inadequacy of their political and economic levers, the 
Soviet leaders generally found their overall position in this region to be 
even more dependent on military strength and military relationships 
than was the case in Europe. In the long run, however, even on the 
military side Moscow got little political or economic payoff in East Asia 
from its immense and costly exertions. Today, all Moscow’s old Commu- 
nist client states in East Asia remain largely, although not entirely, ori- 
ented elsewhere. And, despite various degrees of friction with the Amer- 
icans, North Korea, China, and Vietnam all have a stake in the future of 
their economic relations with the United States that is much larger than 
the stake in their relationship with Russia. 

Finally, in the aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
impressive military presence that Brezhnev created in the Far East has 
been gradually decaying because an impoverished Russia has found it 
difficult to maintain. The Far East Fleet, in particular, is in very poor 
shape today as a result of the severe Russian budget constraints. Al- 
though this trend of local Russian military decline might eventually be 
reversed, that seems quite unlikely to happen very soon. As will be seen 
below, this fact has ongoing consequences for the U.S. relationship with 
Japan and for the U.S. military position in the region generally. 


The Main Lines of Russian East Asia Policy Today 


Given this discouraging background, Yeltsin’s Russia has sought to make 
a fresh start in East Asia, with two aims in mind. On the economic side, 
the main Russian goal has been to find some way at long last to harness 
the dynamism of East Asia — still the most rapidly growing region of the 
world —to invigorate the Russian economy and assist Russia’s painful 
transition to a market system. On the political side, Moscow’s central 
aim in East Asia—as elsewhere —is to become an important indepen- 
dent factor in the regional equation and a major participant in decisions 
on key international issues. This imperative has grown in importance as 
the Russians have come to perceive, in Europe, growing conflicts of 
national interest with the United States and other Western states. While 
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Yeltsin’s post-Soviet Russia sought cooperation with the United States 
when this was deemed consistent with Russian interests, it also sought to 
demonstrate that Russia is still a great Far Eastern power that must be 
consulted and is nobody’s toady, particularly not that of the United 
States. 

In East Asia, this impulse is reflected in, among other things, Russia’s 
efforts to broaden its presence across the board: for example, to try to 
invigorate its new relationship with South Korea; to reestablish dealings 
with Vietnam; to participate in such gatherings as the ASEAN Regional 
Forum; to press for admission to the Organization for Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) and various other Asian multilateral 
bodies; to launch very vague appeals for multilateral security consulta- 
tions in East Asia;? and, beyond this, to seek multilateralization of im- 
portant negotiations in which Russia was not a direct participant but 
that had implications for Russia’s interests (such as the North Korean 
nuclear talks). All this behavior has been quite natural for a state in 
Russia’s position, and much of it should be welcome to the United 
States. However, some aspects of Russian efforts to shore up its relation- 
ship with East Asia— for example, the sales of advanced weapons tech- 
nology to China—have more disturbing implications for the United 
States. 

In the discussion to follow, I will review the possible consequences 
for the United States of the way in which these imperatives of Russian 
policy have expressed themselves in behavior toward Japan, toward the 
Korean peninsula, and, above all, toward China. I will then consider 
prospects for the future. 


U.S. Interests and the Russo-Japanese Impasse 


The Russian relationship with Japan today affects the United States for 
two reasons. First, since the collapse of the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Japan have no longer had that virtual identity of interests in 
policy toward Moscow that they had during the cold war. Second —as I 
shall discuss later — the cool and distant Russo-Japanese relationship also 
has indirect consequences for the United States, to the degree that it 
becomes a factor in Russian policy toward China. 
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THE ““NORTHERN TERRITORIES” AND JAPANESE INVESTMENT 


Russian-Japanese relations today are indeed cold and likely to remain so, 
even if they are no longer quite as icy as they were at the nadir of 
the relationship, in September 1992, when Yeltsin at the last moment 
abruptly canceled his first scheduled visit to Japan. Both sides have com- 
pletely abandoned the unrealistic hopes for fundamental change that 
briefly emerged in August 1991, after Yeltsin defeated the first attempted 
right-wing coup in Moscow. 

The Japanese, on their side, have had to give up initial hopes that the 
defeat of the 1991 coup and the resulting shift in the balance of Russian 
political power might make possible decisive Russian steps toward even- 
tual accommodation of Japanese demands for return of the “Northern 
Territories,’ the four small islands at the bottom of the Kuril chain closest 
to Hokkaido that are the subject of the Japanese-Russian territorial dis- 
pute. In the years since Yeltsin took over, it has become abundantly clear 
that Russian nationalist passions and the political troubles generated for 
Yeltsin by economic hardship would for a long time make it impossible 
for Russia to offer more than marginal and token concessions on the 
territorial issue. The political pressures on Yeltsin to remain inflexible are 
amplified by the intransigence of the General Staff, which continues to 
insist publicly that it needs the islands for early warning intelligence 
purposes and also has traditionally feared that hostile powers possessing 
the islands could launch antisubmarine warfare (ASW), operations 
against Russian subsurface ballistic nuclear submarines (SSBNs) in the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

Meanwhile, during the Yeltsin years, the Russians, for their part, had 
to give up hopes that Japan might be induced to make a decisive differ- 
ence in the Russian struggle to build a market economy. The possibility 
that Japan might play the leading role in helping Russia was not always 
as far-fetched as it seems today. On one occasion, six months before 
Gorbachev lost power, Japan had in fact made a concrete offer to play 
such a role, by spelling out a possible quid pro quo for the first and last 
time. A month before Gorbachev’s April 1991 visit to Japan, Ichiro 
Ozawa, who was then secretary-general of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
party (LDP), had put together a shaky and very ephemeral consensus in 
Tokyo to offer Gorbachev informally a massive package of some $26 
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billion in economic benefits, in exchange for Soviet agreement to give up 
outright the two least important of the four Northern Territories and 
also to recognize Japanese “residual sovereignty” over the other two 
islands.* By this time, however, Gorbachev had become far too weak 
politically to accept that deal. 

Japan has never repeated to Russia’s Yeltsin the offer it made “under 
the table” to the Soviet Union’s Gorbachev. The Japanese position has 
always been to hold out vague prospects of unspecified subsequent eco- 
nomic rewards in exchange for prior concrete Russian concessions on 
the territorial issue. Japan has never repeated the Ozawa offer for two 
paradoxical reasons: first, because the offer would probably never be 
accepted and, second, because there was always the danger, however 
faint, that it might be accepted. 

The Japanese governing elite has seen China and other areas of Asia 
as far more promising recipients of both investment and assistance 
funds. Meanwhile, enormous Russian debts to Japan, as well as to other 
Western creditors, remain unpaid. Faced by the lack of Russian in- 
frastructure in many areas, the spectacular growth of crime and corrup- 
tion, the chaotic diffusion of authority, the precariousness of contractual 
agreements, and the great uncertainties of the political future —all 
adding up to what seems to be a very discouraging environment for 
profitable investment — many Japanese business leaders have apparently 
been privately relieved that the foreign ministry’s recalcitrance over the 
territorial issue provided them with an excuse for not investing in Rus- 
sia. In short, the Northern Territories are simply not deemed to be worth 
a massive bribe. 


THE 1992 U.S. SPLIT FROM JAPAN ON AID TO YELTSIN 


However, the fading chance that Japan might take the lead in rescuing 
the Russian economy has not meant that Japan has been able to avoid 
some participation in such efforts. From the moment the Soviet Union 
collapsed, Japan’s Western partners in the G-7 were in a different posi- 
_ tion from Japan because, unlike Japan, none still had a specific national 
interest at stake that Russia has not satisfied. Western Europe and the 
United States therefore tended to see the issue of succoring democracy 
and moderation in Russia as more pressing than did Japan. In 1992 and 
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1993, Japan had to respond to severe Western pressure on this issue, 
particularly from the United States and Germany. Bit by bit, Japan was 
propelled by Western insistence—and by Tokyo’s fear of becoming 
isolated — into reluctantly agreeing to participate in the IMF and World 
Bank rescue operation that eventually emerged. To the degree that Japan 
yielded to these demands, it was forced to cede in advance part of the 
economic quid pro quo that it had sought to withhold from Russia 
pending the return of the Northern Territories. The Japanese leaders 
reacted with anger and dismay. Despite its compulsory participation in 
international agreements to assist Russia, Japan sought at every turn to 
minimize that participation to the degree politically feasible — that is, to 
do as little as it thought consistent with not becoming isolated. 

Since 1994, however, these strains between Japan and its Western 
partners over the issue of aiding Russia appear to have eased somewhat, 
for two reasons. First, the acute tension between Moscow and Tokyo 
diminished to some extent after Yeltsin finally visited Japan in October 
1993 and made a number of small conciliatory gestures that were fairly 
well received, at least for the moment. Second, during the first two years 
after Yeltsin’s visit to Japan, some Russian economic trends did create 
modest ground for hope about Russia’s future. Particularly noteworthy 
was the readiness of both Yeltsin and the Russian legislature to hold 
down Russian military spending despite the bitter protests of the mili- 
tary leadership. During 1995, the government's success in lowering infla- 
tion was impressive enough to persuade the IMF, despite Western revul- 
sion over the Chechnya war, to begin releasing to Russia large sums 
previously promised but long delayed. To be sure, there were still plenty 
of negative features on the economic horizon.* But, were it not for Rus- 
sia’s precarious political prospects, the positive aspects of the economic 
trends might raise hopes that Russia could eventually overcome the fac- 
tors that continue to discourage large-scale foreign private investment. 

However, in contrast to the signs of possible economic progress, 
hopes for the future of democracy in Russia and for the political stability 
of the country have been placed in grave jeopardy ever since Yeltsin’s 
disastrous decision late in 1994 to begin the war in Chechnya. This event 
has transformed the political landscape for a long time to come, isolating 
Yeltsin from most moderate and reformist opinion while reinforcing 
reactionary trends in the polity as a whole. As Yeltsin became more 
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dependent on the Right, he increasingly turned away from those in his 
administration who had favored economic reform and conciliation of 
the West. Certain of his new influential appointees, particularly those 
associated with the instruments of force, showed little enthusiasm for 
continuation of reform, for democracy, or for the preservation of good 
relations with the West. The surfacing of these attitudes within Yeltsin’s 
camp was accompanied by a striking growth of the strength of Yeltsin’s 
Communist and extreme nationalist opponents, vividly reflected in the 
results of the December 1995 parliamentary elections. 

Consequently, ever since the attack on Chechnya, both the long-term 
stability of Russia’s democratic institutions and the future of Russia’s 
posture toward the West have been more than ever in question. Omi- 
nous precedents for Russia were posed by developments adverse to de- 
mocracy in other CIs states such as Belarus. The fundamental direction 
that Russia would take over the next decade now hung increasingly on 
the results of the presidential elections scheduled for the summer of 
1996. 

Whatever the fate of the Russian elections, these trends in 1995 were 
bound to have an adverse effect on the Russian position in East Asia at 
least for the next few years, if only because they were likely to further 
complicate Japanese attitudes toward Russia for a considerable time to 
come. Until the Chechnya debacle, there had been some modest im- 
provement in Japanese attitudes toward investment in Russia. Neverthe- 
less, meaningful change in Japanese policy toward Moscow is obstructed 
by the overall lack of enthusiasm of Japanese business, by the instability 
on the Japanese political scene since the end of the long hegemony of the 
Liberal Democratic party in 1993, and, most fundamentally, by the gen- 
eral atmosphere of mutual dislike that continues to hang over the rela- 
tionship even after Yeltsin’s visit to Japan.° Strong nationalist trends in 
both countries periodically surface on both sides to stymie the relatively 
weaker efforts of those favoring conciliation. 

For example, when a devastating earthquake occurred in Sakhalin in 
1995, Yeltsin publicly refused Japanese assistance on the grounds that the 
Japanese would only take advantage of the occasion to reiterate their 
territorial claims.° Despite the promises that Yeltsin made before and 
during his 1993 visit to Tokyo, Russian military leaders have since made 
it clear that Russia has no intention of demilitarizing the Northern Ter- 
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ritories. Moreover, like his Soviet predecessor Marshal Yazov, former 
defense minister Grachev repeatedly went out of his way to insist that 
possession of the southern Kurils is Russia’s historical right, which must 
never be relinquished.” Although the Russian military leaders cannot 
themselves dictate foreign policy, their backing for such sentiments helps 
reinforce the nationalist fervor in the elite as a whole, which does indeed 
heavily constrain the government.® Moreover, the fact that Russia’s bor- 
ders elsewhere have also been placed in question redoubles the pressure 
on the Russian foreign ministry to remain adamant about the Northern 


Territories.” 


RUSSIA AND THE U.S.-JAPAN ALLIANCE 


Meanwhile, so long as the Russo-Japanese impasse goes on, the resulting 
gap between U.S. and Japanese attitudes toward Russia will continue to 
affect U.S. interests because it complicates the task of creating a new 
rationale for the U.S.-Japanese alliance. 

The foundations of that alliance are gradually being eroded for a 
variety of reasons, including such factors as friction with the population 
over the U.S. base presence; the growth of economic confrontation; the 
new priority that the U.S. leadership has unfortunately given to the 
economic differences as opposed to the strategic / military dimension of 
the relationship; and the collapse of the hegemony over Japanese politi- 
cal life enjoyed by the Liberal Democratic party, the reliable Japanese 
defender of the relationship with the United States for four decades. 
Probably the most dramatic cause of the difficulties of the alliance, how- 
ever, has been the disappearance of a credible Soviet threat. A momen- 
tous train of events over the last decade — Gorbachev’s geopolitical re- 
treats, the collapse of the Soviet Union, and the weakening of Russian 
military power — has incrementally undermined what had been the long- 
established, common anti-Soviet rationale for the U.S.-Japan alliance. 
Today, very much like NATO (although perhaps not yet to the same 
degree), the U.S.-Japanese strategic alliance is suffering because it still 
lacks a new rationale credible to the U.S. public and Congress. 

To be sure, major new difficulties have emerged to cool relations 
between Russia and the West, and this change has somewhat reduced 
U.S. differences with Japan over policy toward Russia. But it has not 
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eliminated them —a fact again demonstrated in 1995 and early 1996 by 
the Western governments’ willingness to have the IMF approve the 
largest grants to the Yeltsin government to date, despite all the new 
Western friction with Russia, despite the war in Chechnya, and despite 
the advance of reactionary attitudes in the Russian polity and the growth 
of the influence of the Communists and extreme nationalists. Although 
Tokyo no longer strenuously resists such IMF decisions, it is not happy 
about them. 

As time goes on, it seems likely that Western political conflicts with 
Russia will continue to emerge, particularly in the post-Yeltsin era. U.S.- 
Russian relations will probably settle into a pattern of some cooperation 
and a great deal of rivalry for a long time to come. Yet the growth of 
problems —even important problems— between Moscow and Wash- 
ington is unlikely to rescue the U.S.-Japanese alliance even if there is a 
much more drastic deterioration of U.S. relations with Russia than now 
seems likely. Unless there is also a visible reversal of the ongoing radical 
decline in the capabilities of the Russian armed forces — and thus a resto- 
ration of a concrete Russian military threat—the Tokyo-Washington 
alliance is unlikely to be revitalized on an anti-Russian basis, and a gap is 
likely to persist between U.S. and Japanese views of the stake each has in 
dealings with Moscow. 


Russia, the United States, and the Koreans 


Meanwhile, since the demise of the Soviet Union, Russia has sought, 
albeit thus far with only modest results, to begin rebuilding its position 
in the Korean peninsula — where Russian influence today ranks a distant 
last compared with that of the other large interacting powers, the United 
States, China, and Japan. Because of the difficulties that Moscow has 
encountered in this effort, U.S. interests have thus far been affected only 
marginally by Russian policy. The chance of an eventual meaningful 
increase in Russian influence in the peninsula will depend mainly on the 
future of the Russian economy and the problematic chances of Russian 
political stability. 

Throughout the Yeltsin years, Moscow has been trying to follow up 
on the fundamental shift in policy toward the peninsula set in motion by 
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Gorbachev in his last year. In 1990 and 1991, Gorbachev began this 
transformation by meeting with South Korea’s leaders and formalizing 
relations with Seoul, at the expense of the perceived interests of North 
Korea and to the fury of Kim II-sung. This overt transfer of the main 
weight of Soviet interest in the peninsula from north to south was one of 
the last triumphs of Gorbachev’s pragmatism over past Soviet ideologi- 
cal priorities and represented tacit recognition of the enormous gap that 
had opened between Seoul’s economic success and Pyongyang’s failure. 

From the American perspective, many of the consequences of this 
shift by Moscow have been quite useful. The pressure placed on Kim II- 
sung by the Soviet rapprochement with South Korea— when amplified 
by the similar evolution of Chinese policy — fairly soon compelled cer- 
tain North Korean diplomatic retreats long desired by the United States, 
including reluctant acceptance of the separate admission of North and 
South Korea to the United Nations. 

On the other hand, while at least one indirect effect of the Soviet turn 
toward Seoul was hardly the fault of Moscow, it was not so benign. 
There is considerable evidence to suggest that this watershed event, 
further distancing the North Korean regime from its most powerful ally, 
stimulated Kim Il-sung to intensify work toward achieving nuclear- 
weapons capability, with consequences that will reverberate for a long 
time to come. 

For the Russians, meanwhile, the payoff from their shift in emphasis 
in the peninsula has so far been rather disappointing. Trade turnover 
with South Korea has indeed grown substantially, but the heavy flow of 
investment funds anticipated has not been forthcoming. Moscow had 
hoped to extract huge loans and massive long-term investments from 
South Korea as recompense for the large political favor it was bestowing. 
Moreover, like Gorbachev before him, Yeltsin also hoped to extract le- 
verage on Japan from the spectacle of large-scale South Korean interest 
in Russian profits. Neither result has materialized. 

At the outset, Seoul did indeed offer a loan package of some $3 
billion to the Soviet Union as the tacit quid pro quo for Soviet recogni- 
tion, but it then delivered only half the package, suspending the second 
half indefinitely when the Soviet Union collapsed and Russia was unable 
to pay even interest on the money extended to the Soviet Union. Mean- 
while, like many Japanese corporations, most Korean companies that 
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had initially considered large investments in Russia have been discour- 
aged by the corruption, lack of legal protection for investments, and 
general instability and disarray there!° as well as by the inability to repay 
past debts. As one Russian writer bitterly noted, Korean investment in 
Uzbekistan and Vietnam has actually been more substantial.1" 

In the summer of 1995, however, an agreement was signed for Rus- 
sian repayment of nearly half a billion dollars worth of its debt, with 
slightly more than half the total to be furnished in commodities and the 
remainder in weapons, including tanks, infantry fighting vehicles, anti- 
tank missiles, and air defense missiles. As this deal neared fruition, a 
modest quid pro quo began to emerge, as South Korean industrial 
leaders were said to be more seriously considering some new investment 
in development of Russian gas and other energy resources.” It remained 
to be seen, however, how big a change there would be in South Korean 
reluctance to invest in Russia. 

Meanwhile, Russian hopes — blocked by South Korea and the United 
States — for a prominent role in supplying the new light-water nuclear 
reactors promised to Pyongyang under the 1994 U.S. agreement with 
North Korea were disappointed. Moscow of course had been eager to 
obtain the massive hard-currency earnings that would accrue from sup- 
plying the plants and also eager to get the guarantee of continued em- 
ployment for its underemployed skilled workers that would come with 
such a contract. In addition, the rejection of Russian light-water plants 
eliminated the first possibility in years for the reassertion of a major Rus- 
sian economic presence in the Korean peninsula. 

To be sure, for the foreseeable future, Russia will continue to be one 
important factor in the geopolitical equation in both halves of the penin- 
sula, if only because of its size and proximity. But, if the North Korean 
nuclear agreement with the United States survives, Russia will remain, as 
it is today, a considerably less important factor than China, Japan, and 
the United States. If the North Korean relationship with the outside 
world does begin to open up as a consequence of the nuclear deal, Japan 
in particular is likely very soon to become and remain considerably more 
important to North Korea than Russia will be. 

There are, however, two contingencies in which radically altered stra- 
tegic circumstances would make an important difference for the Russian 
position. The first involves the possibility that the ambiguous and still 
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fragile nuclear arrangement with Pyongyang might some day collapse 
entirely, bringing about the resumption of the North Korean nuclear- 
weapons program and the return of even more tension than before to the 
peninsula. Under these circumstances, with the return of a crisis atmo- 
sphere rendered all the more acute by everything that had gone on be- 
fore, Russia’s reaction to the U.S. response would be more important 
than ever to Washington. Of course, much would depend on the internal 
situation in Moscow. To be sure, it is unlikely that almost any Russian 
government would be prepared to take military risks for the sake of the 
North Koreans. But a hard-line Russian regime completely estranged 
from the United States could prove much more openly obstructive than 
heretofore of any renewed U.S. efforts to bring pressure to bear on 
Pyongyang. 

A second contingency is the possibility that the grave economic situa- 
tion in North Korea may eventually bring a collapse of the Pyongyang 
regime and thus reunification of the Korean peninsula. This would affect 
Russian interests in a variety of ways, but particularly because the chain 
of events set in motion by reunification might well have a drastic effect 
on the American regional presence. 

Under the new circumstances, it seems unlikely that either the Korean 
or the American public would long support the continued presence of 
U.S. forces in Korea, even if the U.S.-Korean alliance itself remained in 
existence. In turn, the already increasingly fragile political basis of the 
USS. alliance with Japan might well suffer a severe blow. Once the United 
States had totally withdrawn its Korean military presence, an increasingly 
isolationist American public and Congress might well come to see the 
U.S. presence in Japan —today, the essential support base for Korean 
operations — as having lost its fundamental justification.'* Should this 
scenario come to pass and a concrete threat arise to the continuation of 
the U.S. alliance with Japan, Russia, like other states in the region, is 
likely to become quite alarmed at the implications, notably the possibility 
of subsequent Japanese rearmament. 

Barring such drastic changes, prospects for improvement of the Rus- 
sian position in the peninsula will continue to hinge mainly on Mos- 
cow’s ability to unlock South Korean investment. As suggested earlier, 
this, in turn, will mainly depend on South Korean perception of internal 
trends in Russia itself and particularly on whether a permanent stabiliza- 
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tion of Russian political life can be brought about to backstop economic 
stabilization. This question remains unanswered. 


The United States and the Sino-Russian Relationship 


For the United States, the most sensitive aspect of Russian policy in East 
Asia remains today, as it has been for many years, Moscow’s dealings 
with China. This is still the case despite the demise of the Soviet Union 
and the end of the global bipolar struggle. 

Regardless of the international atmosphere at any given moment, 
none of these three powers has ever been able to regard the relationship 
between the other two with calm indifference, although all three have 
sometimes professed to do so. To be sure, it is clear that, today, the U.S. 
factor is no longer the biggest consideration affecting Russian and Chi- 
nese behavior toward each other, as has sometimes been the case in the 
past. Yet it is also true that the relationship that each has with Wash- 
ington continues to be ove important consideration. The triangular issue 
today is much less highly charged than it was during the cold war, when 
over the years each of the three in turn sought to use its dealings with one 
as leverage against the other.'* But it is evident that this tendency has by 
no means completely disappeared. Fresh testimony in this regard was 
furnished in late June 1995, when Chinese Premier Li Peng, visiting 
Moscow during a period of heightened friction between the People’s 
Republic and the United States, took the occasion to suggest publicly 
that Russia and China should stand together against alleged American 
bullying.1® 

In fact, despite Li Peng’s angry rhetoric, both the Chinese and the 
Russian leaders have very mixed feelings about the prospects for their 
relationship with each other and the implications for their dealings with 
Washington. These complexities are worth examining in some detail. 

On the Chinese side, Beijing desires the following from Russia, in 
relative order of importance: 

First, of course, it requires an absence of the political and economic 
coercion attempted by Khrushchev and the military threat posed by 
Brezhnev. The Chinese are for the time being reassured on both counts, 
in the wake of the rapprochement inaugurated in a small way in the late 
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Brezhnev /Andropovy era, carried much further by Gorbachey, and con- 
tinued by Yeltsin. Moreover, China (like the West) is even more reas- 
sured by the decline in Soviet and Russian military capabilities over the 
same period as the result of economic troubles and political turmoil. Yet 
Chinese leaders, like some in the United States, probably remain wary 
about the long term because of the great uncertainties of the Russian 
political scene — which brings us to the next point. 

Second, like the United States, China craves internal stability and 
predictability in Russia. Should radical change in the nature of the politi- 
cal leadership in Moscow occur, it could bring to power extreme nation- 
alist forces whose behavior toward China would be difficult to foresee. 
China also has another reason to want domestic stability in both Russia 
and the Russian sphere of influence in neighboring Central Asia since in- 
stability to the north and west threatens to infect China and particularly 
Xinjiang.!° For this reason, Beijing has undoubtedly been concerned 
over the growing Russian involvement in a war against Muslim rebels in 
Tajikistan, which has been sporadically spilling over into Afghanistan. 

Third, China sees Russia as a fruitful source of modest-cost, high- 
technology weaponry. From the Chinese perspective, these weapons 
purchases (discussed in more detail below) have become a very valuable 
aspect of the relationship with the Yeltsin government. Yet by the same 
token they have become a source of some tension with others, including 
both East Asians and the United States. 

Fourth, China sees Russia as a useful outlet for surplus Chinese ex- 
ports and particularly for those lower-quality consumer products that 
are marginal hard-currency earners in the United States and the rest of 
the world. Yet this very practice of using Russia as such a dumping 
ground is a source of considerable resentment there. 

Finally, to a certain limited extent, China also does indeed see its 
relationship with Russia as a point of potential leverage vis-a-vis the 
United States. This feature of the relationship is facilitated by the exis- 
tence of at least a few specific foreign policy interests that are shared by 
China and Russia in opposition to the United States. For example, many 
individuals in the military and military-industrial elites of both China 
and Russia have a strong personal commercial interest in earning hard 
currency through the sale of advanced weapons abroad, even if the cus- 
tomers are states like Iran that the United States would like to see treated 
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as terrorist pariahs. More broadly, some in both countries have a per- 
sonal vested interest in profitable deals that threatens to transgress the 
worldwide constraints on the dissemination of missile technology that 
the United States would like to enforce. And many more share a vague, 
general resentment of the United States as the only remaining super- 
power as well as concern over the military capabilities the United States 
displayed during the 1991 Gulf War. 

It is tempting to Beijing, when annoyed by the United States, to 
attempt to worry Washington with the possibility of Sino-Russian align- 
ment against the United States, and the Chinese are now somewhat less 
inhibited about trying to create that impression than they were a few 
years ago. Yet the Chinese are well aware that, quite apart from the 
uncertainties and reservations of the Russians themselves on this score, 
the usefulness to China of the Russian connection for the exertion of 
pressure on Washington is limited because of the practical constraints on 
how far Beijing itself can easily afford to go. 

In the first place, Beijing still has too many memories of the unhappy 
past in its dealings with Moscow to enter lightly into the kind of intimate 
relationship with Russia that would pose a serious threat to U.S. security 
interests. In the second place, Beijing has too much at stake in its quest 
for external trade and investment — from the United States, from West- 
ern Europe, and, above all, from Japan —readily to jeopardize those 
benefits by moving too far toward the kind of Russian connection that 
might be perceived by others (including Japan) as threatening. 

This is not at all to say that such a shift is impossible. But only drastic 
changes in the overall strategic environment in East Asia would be likely 
to change this calculus of costs and benefits for Beijing. In the conclusion 
to this essay, I shall consider contingencies that could bring about such 
drastic change. 


THE RUSSIAN CONUNDRUM: 
HOW CLOSE A CHINA CONNECTION? 


The Russians also have conflicting emotions about their relationship 
with China, with many pros and cons that are given quite different 
weights by different Russian observers. A balance sheet of Russian views 
about the relationship might look like this: 
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First, and most important, many Russians would agree that China is, 
in principle, a heaven-sent market for Russia’s growing surplus of raw 
materials and machinery (especially weaponry) that cannot be used by 
the contracting Russian economy (or the contracting Russian military 
machine) or that is not competitive enough to sell in sufficient quantities 
for hard currency in the West. The Chinese market is seen as playing a 
major role in helping keep workers employed in the gigantic and ineff- 
cient military-industrial complex that Russia inherited from the Soviet 
Union. In this respect, the assumptions of Russians about what they can 
get from China contrast with Russian desires regarding Japan and Korea, 
from whom Russia would like to get investment capital and technology 
to fuel development and modernization. 

Second, most Russians would also agree that improving relations 
with China helps Russian military security in East Asia. The process of 
border demarcation and confidence-building measures begun by Gor- 
bachev and continued by Yeltsin serves Russian interests because it fur- 
ther reduces the possibility that a security threat might return along the 
Russian-Chinese border in an era of profound Russian economic and 
military weakness. 

Third, moving beyond this common ground, some Russians have 
expressed much broader hopes for the economic benefits that can be 
obtained through dealings with China. Some Russian observers appear 
to hope that China can make a significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Russian Far East—and even serve as a bridge for Russian 
integration into the booming markets of Southeast Asia.!7 Other Rus- 
sians feel, as I do, that these hopes are exaggerated. Although the two 
economies are somewhat complementary, a central fact about this rela- 
tionship is that, unlike Japan, China does not have the capability, even if 
it should wish to do so, to furnish either significant inputs of technology 
or significant capital investments to Russia. Meanwhile, as will be seen 
below, the small-scale entrepreneurial activity that thousands of Chinese 
traders have been carrying out in the Soviet Far East has itself become a 
significant new source of political tension. 

Finally, there are many in Moscow who see the relationship with 
China — in principle — as a major potential geopolitical asset for Russia’s 
dealings with the United States and the West generally. As disillusion- 
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ment with the West has grown, this attitude has been voiced more fre- 
quently. In this view, the relationship with China is the most significant 
step that Russia has yet taken in the post-Soviet era to assert its indepen- 
dent geopolitical position vis-a-vis both the United States and Japan. 
Thus, one author sees Russia as inevitably drawn toward China “in the 
search for a counterweight against the West’s political offensive.”!® An- 
other considers China “the only country on which Russia can really 
count for the strengthening of its positions in northern Asia.”!° These 
sentiments tended to reinforce the perpetual carping about former For- 
eign Minister Kozyrev’s policies as being unbalanced, too much oriented 
toward Europe and the United States, and insufficiently oriented toward 
Asia. In fact, with relations with Japan still cold and distant, the main 
alternative for Russia in East Asia has necessarily been China. 

However, the negative aspects of Russia’s present relationship with 
China are also considerable and have attracted increasing attention in the 
press — and, indeed, in official deliberations. 


THE MIGRATION PROBLEM 


First, perhaps the most striking and emotional problem has been that of 
Chinese population pressure and migration into the Russian Far East. 
This is a long-term issue. In the years to come, this problem could well 
be aggravated should the centrifugal tendencies already at work within 
China bring about a significant further reduction in the ability of the 
central Chinese government to control what are already substantial in- 
ternal and external migration flows. 

According to Beijing, there are now roughly 1.2 billion Chinese, and 
the population is increasing every few years in an amount roughly equal 
to the twenty-five million or so people in all of Russia east of the Urals. 
Today, the Russians are vividly reminded of these facts as a result of 
alarming experiences in recent years with uncontrolled and unmoni- 
tored Chinese migration into the thinly populated Soviet and Russian 
Far East. According to one authoritative official source, in 1991-93, this 
population flow amounted to some half a million cumulatively.?° Al- 
though that figure is itself surprisingly large, much bigger Russian 
estimates — reaching to many millions — have been published regarding 
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the scope of recent Chinese migration into Russia, and it seems likely 
that the Russian government in fact lacks reliable information about the 
size of the influx. 

There is abundant evidence of genuine Russian alarm about this 
phenomenon in official statements and press comment. Concern over 
such uncontrolled Chinese immigration was the biggest single reason 
why Yeltsin unilaterally abolished the nonvisa regime for cross-border 
Russo-Chinese trade at the end of 19937! —a step that inflicted a major 
blow to previously growing trade turnover between the two countries 
and one from which that trade still has not fully recovered.?? The Rus- 
sians have apparently been attempting ever since to find illegal Chinese 
immigrants and expel them. In January 1995, the Russian federal border 
service declared that “an almost uncontrolled flood of Chinese had 
poured into Primorye and Khabarovsk Territory with the introduction 
of non-visa tourist exchanges between Russia and China.” One border 
guard sweep was reported to have expelled some four hundred Chinese 
in a two-week period in early January. Such operations were said by the 
border service to be intended to “help put an end to the “quiet expansion’ 
of the Chinese.”?? 

Unsatisfied with these efforts, local pressure on Moscow to do more 
apparently obtained the attention of the Yeltsin government. At a well- 
publicized meeting of the Russian government on 24 August 1995, the 
day after Russia and China signed a border-policing agreement, several 
members of the cabinet, eager to appeal to local anxieties with a view to 
the upcoming Russian election, were said to have expressed strong con- 
cern over ongoing illegal Chinese immigration in the Russian Far East. 
Defense Minister Pavel Grachev told a subsequent press briefing that 
“Chinese citizens are peacefully conquering Russia’s Far East” and must 
be stopped.** The head of the Federal Migration Service, Tatyana Re- 
gent, stated that the Chinese were using “illegal immigration channels” 
to settle in the Russian Far East. First Deputy Prime Minister Oleg 
Soskovets added that the government should help local authorities by 
developing a more systematic program to deport illegal Chinese immi- 
grants from the region. Regent suggested that, to offset the Chinese tide 
(which she did not seem to think would stop), some of the five million 
ethnic Russians who are expected to migrate to Russia from other areas 
of the former Soviet Union be resettled in the Far East. Russian televi- 
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sion subsequently reported alleged plans to erect special housing for this 
purpose and to create an interdepartmental commission to oversee the 
resettlement. 

It seems unlikely that much will come of such proposals, in view of 
both the financial constraints facing the Russian government and the 
disinclination of many Russians to move to the Far East, particularly 
with the high level of unemployment there. The publicity that the Yeltsin 
government felt obliged to give to the question, however, was testimony 
to the ongoing sensitivity of the issue of Chinese migration. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF CHINESE GROWTH 


A second negative consideration for the Russian government in con- 
templating the present relationship with China is equally fundamental 
and also long term in nature. The Russians must ponder the ultimate 
political and strategic implications of continued extremely high Chinese 
growth rates over the next decade or two and continued very rapid 
modernization of industry and the military, particularly if these trends 
should be coupled with continued Russian economic difficulties and a 
perpetuation of the present gradual decay of Russian military capabilities 
caused by Russia’s disarray. 

The relative strength of the two neighboring giants is now being 
slowly but steadily transformed over time. Moscow is still much stronger 
in certain key military, industrial, and technological respects, but its 
overall advantage seems smaller today than it was yesterday and proba- 
bly will be smaller still tomorrow.*> This gradual, ongoing shift in the 
power relationship is quite likely to continue if China remains unified. 
Meanwhile, the gravitational weight of China is today steadily growing 
throughout much of Asia, increasing Chinese leverage in Southeast Asia 
and Myanmar, overmatching India, sustaining Japanese (and Western) 
readiness to invest in China—and also (particularly important for the 
Russians) gradually increasing over time the potential leverage that 
China, once more the “Middle Kingdom, may eventually be able to 
exert over some of the Central Asian states. 

Although this latter suggestion may seem far-fetched today, the fu- 
ture is another matter. Thus far, the Chinese have been careful to avoid 
stepping on Russian toes in their dealings with the Central Asian re- 
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gimes, and other foreign states, notably Turkey, Iran, Korea, and Japan, 
have thus far played more important roles in supplementing a generally 
predominant Russian influence. But, despite the progress that Russia 
has made to date in its efforts to reestablish hegemony over the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, and despite the conviction of many in 
Moscow that Central Asia has major strategic importance for Russia, 
Russia’s ability to continue to dominate the region over the long term 
remains threatened by the fact that it simply can no longer afford to 
subsidize the Central Asian states on the scale they consider adequate. It 
is therefore conceivable that one or two decades of further extraordinary 
Chinese growth, coupled with continued Russian economic difficulties, 
could pull at least certain of those states toward the growing Chinese 
economic orbit and away from their traditional dependence on Russia. 


THE IMPULSE TO PERSEVERE 


Despite any such worries waiting over the horizon, the overriding im- 
pulse in Russian policy today is to persevere with China. Despite the 
misgivings it obviously has about the Chinese, the Yeltsin government 
has felt obliged to continue its systematic effort to enlarge the relation- 
ship with Beijing. As already suggested, the desire to expand dealings 
with China is greatly strengthened, indeed necessitated, by the appar- 
ently interminable Russian impasse with Japan. As Russian hopes re- 
garding the future of their relationship with Japan have become more 
and more circumscribed, Moscow’s felt need to do better with China, 
the other major Asian power, has grown proportionately. 

Yeltsin’s efforts to develop a profitable relationship with Beijing have 
therefore methodically built on the conciliatory efforts that Gorbachev 
began, especially after Gorbachev’s landmark 1989 visit to China. In 
contrast to Yeltsin’s abrupt refusal to come to Japan in 1992, he did make 
a summit visit to Beijing that year, and this was supplemented by a steady 
stream of high-level contacts by the foreign ministers, premiers, and, 
particularly, military leaders. Thus, like the Soviet government before it, 
the Russian government has sought through a variety of measures to 
overcome the points of friction inherited from the hostile past and simul- 
taneously to extract economic benefit from political improvements. 

To this end, Yeltsin continued the step-by-step effort begun by Gor- 
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bachev to settle disputes over the border with China, beginning in the 
eastern sector and moving methodically westward. In so doing, Yeltsin 
was obliged, at some political cost, to override the demagogic objections 
of local politicians in the Russian Far East to those small concessions 
made by Russia, and, even so, a few issues on the eastern border have had 
to be left unresolved.*° Long-drawn-out discussions continue on the 
western sector of what had been the Sino-Soviet border, a sector that is 
now mainly the Chinese border with Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Ka- 
zakhstan. These border negotiations between China and a joint delega- 
tion of Russia and Central Asian states seem unlikely to produce decisive 
results for a long time,”” yet neither side appears to feel great urgency on 
the matter. Meanwhile, equally protracted talks continue about a mutual 
force withdrawal from the vicinity of the border, a subject rendered very 
difficult by the existing assymetry in the geographic realities and the local 
disposition of forces.?* However, Russia and China have apparently 
made some progress toward agreement on a mutual thinning out of 
forces, as distinguished from outright pullbacks. 


THE ISSUE OF MILITARY SALES 


While continuing these negotiations, Moscow has pursued other forms 
of security collaboration with considerable vigor. An intelligence agree- 
ment was reported to have been signed in 1992; its contents are unclear, 
but it seems to have restored at least some limited cooperation with the 
People’s Republic.’ As already noted, Yeltsin has sought (with varying 
degrees of success) to bolster foreign earnings and domestic employ- 
ment by selling the Chinese a considerable variety of Russian military 
hardware, including, among other things, the su-27 fighter-bomber 
and Kilo-class diesel submarines. Perhaps even more important to the 
United States in the long run, he has endeavored to restore a consider- 
able portion (although certainly not all) of the broad cooperation on 
military technology that had existed between the two countries until 
Khrushchev destroyed it in 1960. 

Thus, in the fall of 1993, a five-year military cooperation agreement 
was signed that was expected to broaden the transfer of military technol- 
ogy to China significantly. The Chinese were permitted to recruit large 
numbers of Russian weapons scientists to work in China, notably in 
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research institutes under the aeronautics ministry. Others were said to be 
carrying out work for the Chinese in Russia. Indeed, the Russian gov- 
ernment was said to have lost control over some weapons scientists who 
were offering their services to Beijing for cash even without authoriza- 
tion from Moscow. Meanwhile, hundreds of Chinese defense scientists 
are now working at Russian aerospace institutes. 

In response to these phenomena, the United States was reported to 
have soon intervened with private démarches to Yeltsin, and Russia was 
said to have promised the United States not to sell China advanced- 
technology weapon systems with implications for “power projection,” 
that is, weapons involving distant means of delivery. The Chinese, in 
turn, have privately expressed resentment at this effort to limit their 
acquisition of such technology. 

Even beyond the issue of the U.S. reaction, however, there are some 
problems for the Russians involved in the sale of weapons to China. To 
begin with, even the economic benefit that the Russians get from arms 
sales to China is sometimes more limited than it seems. At least some 
Russian weapons plants do not, in fact, get paid in full in hard currency 
by the Chinese but have to accept as in-part payment Chinese goods that 
they sometimes have trouble reselling. 

More fundamentally, it is evident that some important civilian au- 
thorities as well as some in the General Staff have had reservations about 
the extent of the military technology that can safely be transferred to 
China. In certain cases, where China has sought to buy not merely 
Russian weapons but the capability to make those weapons, the Russian 
government has hesitated, in part for obvious, although unvoiced, se- 
curity reasons, and in part also because of concerns that the transfer of 
such manufacturing capabilities would help China compete with Russia 
in foreign arms export markets. 

The leading such case so far was the long Russian delay in consenting 
to Chinese demands that Moscow follow up its initial sale of twenty-six 
SU-27s by agreeing to sell China the right to manufacture this plane.*° 
Just as it has done in dealing with prospective Western arms sellers in the 
past, Beijing prefers to negotiate purchase of manufacturing capabilities 
rather than large numbers of the end items. While this attitude reflects a 
natural Chinese desire for defense self-sufficiency, it is hardly convenient 
for Russian weapons manufacturers. For a long time, therefore, Moscow 
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was torn between its reluctance to sell the goose that lays the golden eggs 
and its urgent need for the proceeds of such a sale. Russia consequently 
insisted that China enhance the deal by agreeing to purchase a substan- 
tial number of additional su-27s. In early 1966, there were reports that 
China had finally agreed to purchase an additional forty-eight su-27s 
and that, consequently, the transfer to China of the technology to man- 
ufacture this aircraft would now take place.*! If this deal is duly carried 
out, it could prove a watershed in the developing relationship. 


Prospects and Contingencies for the Next Decade 


Against this background, I can draw some conclusions about proba- 
bilities for Russian policy in Northeast Asia over the coming years and 
then finally turn to factors that could conceivably bring about changes 
that at the moment seems less likely. 


Probabilities for the Next Few Years 


Other things being equal, Russian policy in the Far East will probably 
not alter radically very soon, whatever the political climate in Moscow. 
Over the next few years, the dual pattern of Russian behavior in East 
Asia will probably persist, on the one hand, attempting to expand arms 
markets — especially in China, India, and Southeast Asia— and, on the 
other, seeking substitutes for and supplements to Japanese investment 
capital wherever possible, with a particular emphasis on South Korea. 
But, although there could be some moderate improvement in invest- 
ment flows from Seoul in the wake of the agreement for partial repay- 
ment of the Russian debt, the Korean alternative to Japanese investment 
is nevertheless likely to continue to be disappointing. Meanwhile, it is 
probable that Russian relations with Japan will remain cool over the next 
decade. Almost certainly there will be no settlement of the territorial 
dispute and therefore no formal peace treaty between Russia and Japan. 
But, more important (since economic impediments to Japanese invest- 
ment in Russia are now more significant than the territorial issue), the 
investment climate in Russia at best will probably not have improved 
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sufficiently over the next few years to make a real difference to the reluc- 
tant Japanese business community. 

Although there will be some Japanese investment, the continued con- 
straint in this relationship will encourage Russian leaders over the next 
few years to go on placing their emphasis on the relationship with China. 
Sales to Beijing of military technological expertise and military end items 
will continue, and we may also see the transfer of additional new military 
production capabilities. There could be some effort to increase intel- 
ligence cooperation, and the areas in which Russian and Chinese foreign 
policies work in tandem in opposition to U.S. wishes may gradually ex- 
pand. All this will be a permanent problem for the United States, one that 
will probably grow as time goes on. Concern in East Asia will mount, in 
particular, over the implications for the region of an acceleration of Chi- 
nese acquisition of defense technology from the Russians. 

However, as before, the Russian leadership— almost any Russian 
leadership — will probably remain ambivalent about how far to go with 
China, torn between the desire, on the one hand, to maximize earnings 
from foreign military sales and build up the relationship with China as an 
offset to the West*? and concern, on the other hand, that help for Chi- 
nese military capabilities could some day produce new dangers for Rus- 
sia. As insurance, the Russians are likely (to the extent their economy 
permits) to impose certain limits on the long-term process of reducing 
Russian ground and air forces opposite China. To the degree that Russia 
is forced to look eastward because of the loss of ports and imperial 
territories in the west, that will also encourage the tendency to devote 
scarce resources to the Asian military presence. 

In sum, even if the Yeltsin regime should be replaced by (or trans- 
formed into) a hard-line Russian government completely estranged 
from the West, reasons for some Russian caution regarding the Chinese 
will still exist. But Russian restraint in dealing with China will be some- 
what more likely if a regime with some stake in relations with the United 
States survives in Moscow over the next few years. What is at issue on the 
immediate horizon is thus a matter of degree. Other things being equal, 
the advent of a harder-line, overtly anti-Western regime in Moscow 
would make some difference, although even then most likely not a deci- 
sive difference, in how far the Russians would be prepared to take risks in 
selling technology to China and, more broadly, how far the Russian 
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government would be willing to go to propitiate China. What would be 
required to create a more than marginal change is another matter. 


What Could Revive a Moscow-Betjing Alliance? 


For the United States, the most dangerous contingency for the evolution 
of Russian policy in East Asia over the next decade or two would be Rus- 
sia’s movement beyond its present cautious dalliance with China to re- 
store the close Moscow-Beijing relationship of the 1950s. On balance, 
such a drastic change seems — for the time being — quite improbable, for 
the reasons already suggested. In addition to the various Russian interests 
in the West that today inhibit Russia from making so great a change in 
policy, we have seen that the emergence of a full-fledged Sino-Russian 
alliance is also impeded today by reluctance on the Chinese side. And, 
finally, there are the factors making for mutual suspicion already cited that 
will surely urge caution on both countries and particularly on Russia. 

Nevertheless, the consequences for Washington if such a vast change 
ever did come about would be sufficiently serious to require constant 
watchfulness by the United States to guard against it. The reemergence 
of a Sino-Russian phalanx in Eurasia, forty or fifty years after it first 
disappeared, would be seen as menacing to the interests of many coun- 
tries around the periphery of this alliance, from Europe to India to 
Japan. East Asians would be particularly concerned at the prospect of a 
sharp further boost — going well beyond what is taking place today — in 
Russian technological assistance to Chinese military capabilities. 

What contingencies could bring about such a change? One central 
variable will certainly be the state of China’s relationship with the United 
States, which at best will probably remain difficult and under some 
circumstances could become quite tense. The Taiwan issue — the biggest 
single factor in the rapid growth of U.S.-Chinese friction in 1995 —is 
likely to become even more neuralgic over time, simply because the 
political forces on Taiwan favoring Taiwanese independence (rather than 
the fiction that Taiwan represents China) are likely to get incrementally 
stronger with the continued fading of the old Kuomintang generation. 
The People’s Republic cannot accept an independent Taiwan formally 
divorced from China and is very apprehensive of the U.S. response over 
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time to Taiwan’s movement in this direction. This problem will be com- 
pounded as the tendency to accept democratic norms simultaneously 
becomes stronger in Taiwan, in contrast to trends in China. The reaction 
in both U.S. political parties to these two parallel trends is fairly likely to 
generate renewed tension between Beijing and Washington over the 
next decade. 

Meanwhile, any such problems between China and the United States 
over Taiwan are likely to be intensified by the growth of the People’s 
Republic’s economic and military strength and self-confidence as well as 
by a Chinese regional assertiveness born of an unvoiced conviction that 
China’s size confers natural and legitimate geopolitical rights. Mean- 
while, the Chinese military leadership, whose leverage on foreign policy 
has already been visibly enhanced by the Politburo succession struggle, is 
likely to remain very sensitive to the perception that the United States is 
bent on constraining, even “encircling; China.** In 1995, pressure on 
the leadership from the Chinese military played a major role in eliciting 
Beijing’s harsh and assertive behavior toward both the United States and 
Taiwan in the wake of the visit of Taiwanese President Li Teng-hui to the 
United States. These attitudes produced considerable overt Chinese 
muscle flexing and threats to use force against Taiwan, which evoked a 
reciprocal angry reaction in the United States. Under some circum- 
stances — particularly if a major crisis over Taiwan should in fact some 
day emerge — the existing hostility within the Communist Chinese re- 
gime toward the United States could grow much stronger and could 
increase the proportion of Chinese leaders willing to pay the high price 
of a more dramatic move toward Russia. 

On the Russian side, there is one issue whose dynamic potential is 
comparable to that of Taiwan on the Chinese side. Should NATO expand 
eastward, not only Russian internal political dynamics but also Russian 
policy in the Far East, notably with regard to China, could well be 
affected. There is likely to continue to be some reciprocal connection 
between Russian policy in the east and the west. The reasons why this 
was the case during the Soviet era have not disappeared with the end of 
the cold war. 

The possibility of such a major Russian “turn toward the east” would 
be enhanced if a rabidly nationalistic, authoritarian, and anti-Western 
government has already come to power in Moscow when an expansion 
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of NATO occurs. Given both a further political advance by Russia’s con- 
servative, anti-Western forces and a concrete step by NATO to expand 
eastward, the craving in Russian nationalist circles for a Chinese “coun- 
terweight” to the United States — already visible to some extent in Rus- 
sian policy — could, over time, become overriding. 

To recapitulate, very important considerations tend to constrain both 
Moscow and Beijing from going beyond a certain point in broad, con- 
certed strategic opposition to U.S. interests. Nevertheless, while such a 
radical evolution of policy in both capitals is less than probable, it is 
possible over the next decade, given two prerequisites. The first is the 
emergence of a leadership consensus in both places whose underlying 
attitude toward the United States is considerably more hostile than it has 
yet become. The second is the emergence of very large precipitating 
crises — over Taiwan, in the case of China, and over NATO expansion, in 
the case of Russia—in which U.S. policy appears to each to raise a 
concrete threat to its vital national interests. 


Notes 


1 One knowledgeable Russian writer has summed up the present situation by 
referring to “the growing economic gap between Maritime Kray / Eastern Siberia 
and the European portion of Russia” as well as “those regions’ reorientation 
toward neighboring countries” and, finally, “the out-migration of the Russian 
population” (Sergey Rogov, Nezavisimaya gazeta, 31 December 1994). 

2 Among Russian officials, Defense Minister Grachev has taken the lead in 
advocating some kind of multilateral security arrangements in East Asia, which 
he has never spelled out. 

3 Japanese foreign ministry officials lamented at the time that there had been “a 
USS. foreign policy change” that would have “a very negative effect on the nego- 
tiations between Japan and Russia.” For details, see Harry Gelman, Russo- 
Japanese Relations and the Future of the US-Japanese Alliance, MR-168-AF (Santa 
Monica, Calif.: Rand, 1993). In early 1995, then Russian foreign minister Kozy- 
rev published a book in which, much to the annoyance of Tokyo, he reminded 
the Japanese of the Ozawa 1991 offer (Kyodo news service, Tokyo, 1 February 
1995). 

4 Among other things, budget expenditures had been held down by the failure 
to pay many government bills (conspicuously including some army salaries). 

s Thus, soon after Yeltsin returned home in the fall of 1993, points of friction 
immediately reemerged, first over the Russian navy’s practice of dumping nu- 
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clear waste products in ocean areas adjacent to Japan, then over the harsh Rus- 
sian reaction to Japanese attempts to fish in the waters near the Northern 
Territories — a perennial issue in the relationship since far back in the Soviet era. 
Russian border guards not only have seized Japanese fishing boats near the 
disputed islands but have fired on them. Periodic negotiations over fishing rights 
continue to be protracted and bitter, as they have been for many years, since both 
sides are reluctant to enter into commercial agreements that might have adverse 
implications for the territorial claim. 

6 Japanese leaders displayed a similar hidebound nationalism when they failed 
to accept much of the foreign assistance offered after the Kobe earthquake in 
1995, but they were not so ostentatiously rude. Despite Yeltsin’s statement — 
whose effects the embarrassed Russian foreign ministry subsequently sought to 
undo — Sakhalin did in fact solicit Japanese help. 

7 Addressing a ceremonial meeting on the fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
World War II in the Pacific, Grachev said that the successful Soviet military 
offensive against the Japanese Kwantung army in 1945 had led to the “return to 
Russia of lands torn away by Japan.” When asked what specific areas he had in 
mind, Grachev said the Kuril Islands, which he then described as “genuine Rus- 
sian land” (Interfax, 29 August 1995). These gratuitous remarks evoked vig- 
orous criticism in the Japanese press. 

8 However, there have been press reports alleging that the Russian General 
Staff is weighing the possibility of eventually phasing out the deployment of 
ssBNs in the Sea of Okhotsk and henceforth basing the entire submarine- 
launched ballistic missile (SLBM) deterrent in the Barents Sea, the other “bas- 
tion area” north of European Russia. Should this change ever materialize, it 
would evidently be carried out for reasons having little to do with Japan (pre- 
sumably, budgetary pressures and the new deployment choices presented by the 
START agreements with the United States). Yet such a strategic shift might in 
time have some moderating effect on Russian military opposition to relinquish- 
ing the Northern Territories since certain of the traditional military worries 
about giving up these islands—that this would facilitate hostile operations 
against Russian strategic submarines deployed in the Sea of Okhotsk — would no 
longer be relevant. 

9 Thus, speaking to the Federation Council in July 1995, then Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev was asked about both Japanese claims to the southern Kurils and sug- 
gestions that Russia should demilitarize Kaliningrad. He replied, “Russia rejects 
everybody’s territorial claims.” 

10 See the Washington Post, 4 June 1994. The practical consequences of this 
chronic disarray were brought home to the Koreans in May 1994, when the first 
meeting of a South Korea-Russia joint economic committee, scheduled to take 
place in Seoul in preparation for a state visit of President Kim to Moscow, was 
abruptly canceled by Moscow “for unspecified domestic reasons” less than 
twenty-four hours before it was to take place. Hours later, Moscow revised this 
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decision and told Seoul that it would send a delegation under a different leader. A 
short while later, Russia changed its mind again, saying it would not send a 
delegation at all (Yonhap wire service [Seoul], 20 May 1994, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, East Asia (hereafter FBIS/EAS), 20 May 1994, 36; see also 
Izvestia, 7 July 1995). Similar behavior regarding a number of scheduled high- 
level meetings has contributed to Japan’s antagonism toward Russia. 

11 Izvestia, 27 May 1994. The Izvestia writers also complained that Seoul’s trade 
turnover with China was “several times” more than its trade with Russia. More 
than a year later, this had not changed, and another Izvestia article complained 
that, despite the fact that China established diplomatic relations with Seoul two 
years after Moscow did, the Sino-Korean trade turnover was now four times 
greater than Russian-Korean trade (Izvestia, 7 July 1995). 

12 Korea Herald (Seoul), 24 May 1995; Yonhap news agency, 7 June 1995. 

13 For further discussion of this scenario, see Harry Gelman, “The Future of 
Northeast Asia: An American Perspective? Analysis (National Bureau of Asian 
Research), vol. 6, no. 2 (August 1995). 

14 At the outset, when the People’s Republic of China first appeared, the Soviet 
Union under Stalin sought to convey to the United States the impression that its 
new alliance with China was an immense and permanent extension of Soviet 
power on the world scene and also represented evidence that that power would 
inevitably continue to grow. A decade later, after Stalin’s death, Mao Zedong 
sought unsuccessfully to use the alliance with the Soviet Union to serve Chinese 
interests in Mao’s struggle with the United States, an effort that Khrushchev 
rejected as endangering Soviet interests. Still later, in the early 1970s, Henry 
Kissinger and Richard Nixon sought to encourage Chinese fears of Soviet attack 
and at the same time successfully used the new U.S. connection with China as a 
point of leverage in their dealings with Moscow. 

15 Li told a press conference that “Russia and China will not allow anyone to 
tell us how to live and work” (ITAR-TASS, 26 June 1995). 

16 In August 1995, Chinese officials in Xinjiang thus warned that “hostile 
forces” there were cooperating with forces from “abroad” to engage in “sabotage 
and trouble-making” throughout the region (Xinhua, 20 August 1995). 

17 See Sergey Vostrikov, Nezavisimaya gazeta, 22 March 1994, in FBIS/USSR, 
20 April 1994). 

18 Viktor Gavrilov, Nezavisimaya gazeta, 15 April 1994, in FBIS/USSR, 27 April 
1994. 

19 Aleksey Voskresenskiy, Nezavisimaya gazeta, 27 May 1994. 

20 October 1994 private statement to the author by a senior official of the 
Russian foreign ministry. 

21 Russian officials have also acknowledged fears that uncontrolled cross- 
border trade was being used as a cover for both widespread criminal activity and 
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over the lack of quality control over some of the Chinese goods brought into the 
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Russian market through this method, as distinguished from centrally authorized 
channels. 

22 After the nonvisa regime was abolished, Sino-Russian trade turnover 
dropped by one-third between 1993 and 1994 (Segodnya, 1 July 1995). 

23 RIA Press Service (Moscow), 12 January 1995. On 1 March 1995, Interfax 
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with sinister intent. 
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view in Nezavisimaya gazeta, 14 March 1995). “China has already equaled and 
will clearly surpass Russia in terms of GpP. The technology gap is also narrow- 
ing, thanks in part to Russian arms shipments” (Sergei Rogov, Nezavisimaya 
gazeta, 31 December 1994). 
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by China, at the junction of the Ussuri and Amur adjacent to Khabarovsk, 
collectively called Heixiazu by the Chinese. Despite the superiority of the Chi- 
nese legal claim, the strategic importance to Russia of these islands, which have 
been the subject of contention between the two countries for many years, makes 
it very unlikely that any Russian government will ever feel able to sacrifice them. 
27 This is largely because the Chinese leaders have inherited from Mao an 
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are certain the Russians and Tajiks will never accept but that Beijing is apparently 
reluctant to disavow outright, especially without territorial compensation of 
some sort elsewhere. 

28 In May 1995, Grachev said that Chinese proposals for local mutual with- 
drawals were unacceptable because very few Chinese armed forces were sta- 
tioned close to the border while geographic and climatic factors required Russia 
to position almost all its armed forces in the zone China wanted Russia to vacate 
(ITAR-TASS, 16 May 1995). 

29 Washington Times, 21 October 1992. 

30 Jane’s Defence Weekly, 19 February 1994. 

31 New York Times, 7 February 1996. 

32 In May 1995, after a visit to China, Defense Minister Grachev was portrayed 
by some sections of the Russian and Hong Kong press as having offered Beijing a 
virtual military alliance, which the Chinese had supposedly rejected (see, e.g., 
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Rossiyskaya gazeta, 23 May 1995). This account seems likely to have been greatly 
distorted. In fact, Grachev apparently sought to get the Chinese to agree to take 
the lead with Russia in promoting some kind of multilateral security arrange- 
ments in East Asia, a vague and ill-defined notion that Grachev had been cham- 
pioning for some time. Beijing apparently was not enthusiastic. It should be 
noted that in August 1995 the same Grachev went out of his way to denounce the 
threat to the Russian Far East posed by Chinese migration. 

33 Some in the Chinese military also have a vested personal interest in the 
growth of tension with the United States and the rejection of the constraints that 
the United States seeks to impose on Chinese behavior. For example, some 
military leaders benefit personally from Chinese military shipments abroad op- 
posed by the United States, such as the sale of missiles to Iran. Others are seeking 
to use the threat of American “encirclement” to influence military procurement 
choices. 


HENRY TROFIMENKO 


U.S.-Russian Relations in East Asia: 
A View from Moscow 


C) ne can describe U.S.-Russian relations in East Asia with brutal 
frankness in two words: almost nonexistent. Despite all Mos- 
cow’s highfalutin declarations about a strong “Eurasian” element in Rus- 
sian foreign policy, Russia, to quote the astute Russian observer of the 
Asian scene Sergei Agafonov, “has become an outsider in the Asian arena 
in recent years. . . . Moscow’s unrealistic declarations claiming a special 
place and role in Asian affairs are at best left hanging, and at worst swept 
aside by pragmatic foreign partners.”! The absence of any mention of 
Asia or East Asia in the documents of U.S.-Russian summits in the past 
few years amply confirms the validity of this observation. 


Failures and Achievements of Russian Diplomacy 


Russian diplomacy in the region has, regrettably, attracted the attention 
of the world media essentially through scandals. Russia itself generated 
these “scandals,” starting with the notorious “gift” by President Yeltsin 
to the president of the Republic of Korea in November 1992 of the 
“black box” (a flight recorder) from the tragic KAL 007 flight shot down 
by a Soviet fighter plane on 1 September 1983 over Sakhalin. When 
opened by the South Korean authorities, the box appeared to be empty 
of the relevant tapes! A long series of further scandals then ensued. These 
were the scandals connected with the postponements of President Yelt- 
sin’s visit to Japan, the dumping by the Russian navy of liquid radioactive 
waste into the Sea of Japan near Hokkaido, the sale for scrap iron to a 
South Korean firm of two comparatively new Russian aircraft carriers 
and forty-four other ships of the Pacific Fleet using the aid of some 
murky consortium of retired and evidently very greedy Russian admirals 
acting as middlemen, the shocking statement by Vladimir Zhirinov- 
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sky —the leader of the Russian Liberal Democratic party — reclaiming 
Alaska from the United States and his threat (if he became Russian 
foreign minister) to use the Russian navy to blockade the Japanese is- 
lands if Japan refuses to sign a peace treaty with Russia, conflicting 
statements by Russian officials regarding the validity of the Soviet 
Union’s 1961 treaty with the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the 
clumsy attempt by the governor of the Russian Maritime Province to 
publicly force Moscow to revise the treaty on the border delineation 
signed by Moscow and Beijing in 1991, the strong “Russian trace” of the 
infamous Japanese Aum Shinrikiyo religious sect turned terrorist group, 
the rude rejection by President Yeltsin of the compassionate offer by the 
government of Japan to help in rescue work and to provide human- 
itarian aid to the victims of a devastating earthquake in Sakhalin in May 
1995 — to mention just the most disgraceful. 

Furthermore, while selling its aircraft carriers dirt cheap ($80.00 per 
ton),” the best means for “showing the flag” overseas because Moscow 
could not afford to maintain the vessels in seaworthy condition, the 
Russian leadership has brazenly tried to revive the imperialist naval doc- 
trine of Soviet Admiral Gorshkov. “Our presence in the world’s oceans 
must be expanded,” declared Russian foreign minister Andrei Kozyrev, 
speaking in March 1994 before sailors on board a Russian navy vessel. 
“Our partners will only respect us more,” he added, mentioning Latin 
America as a possible destination.? 

All such “happenings, combined with tne constant and deliberate 
dodging by Moscow on the “Northern Territories” issue with Japan, did 
not add to the regional appreciation of Russian foreign policy in the Far 
East. However, there are a few bright spots of Russian diplomacy in Asia 
that stand out against such a woeful background. 

The most significant success is Russia’s steady, positive development 
of relations with its great southern neighbor, China, relations that al- 
ready border on partnership. Another achievement is the inclusion of 
Russia in the Asian Regional Forum that was established by the ASEAN 
postministerial meeting in 1993. In 1995, Kozyrev participated in that 
forum in Brunei, peddling the slightly refurbished set of Russia’s usual 
confidence-building and security-enhancing proposals.+ Another devel- 
opment having some significance was the setting up of the Trilateral 
Forum on North Pacific Security, which allows government officials, top 
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military officers, and scholars from Russia, the United States, and Japan 
to discuss relevant security issues in the North Pacific and to organize 
some joint naval maneuvers as part of the efforts to enhance trust be- 
tween the participants. In 1994, a joint U.S.-Russian naval exercise took 
place near Vladivostok, and, in 1995, another joint naval exercise in 
peacekeeping operations took place near Hawaii. 

In the sphere of economic relations, the three biggest regional 
achievements of recent times were the more or less successful develop- 
ment of the Nakhodka free economic zone around that Russian Pacific 
port, where close to five hundred enterprises with foreign investments 
are now operating, the completion of a fiberglass cable link between 
Russia and Japan that soon will be connected across Siberia to the Euro- 
pean communications network, and the signing of the production- 
sharing agreement by the Russian government and the Sakhalin ad- 
ministration with a consortium of four oil companies—two Russian 
companies, the U.S. firm Exxon, and the Japanese Sakhalin Oil and Gas 
Development Company (SODECO ) for the development of the offshore 
oil fields near Sakhalin.* This deal covers a forty-year period and involves 
an initial investment in the project of $15.2 billion, an investment esti- 
mated to generate $67 billion in income. The two non-Russian com- 
panies each have a 30 percent interest in the deal. 

However, all those events, positive and negative, are just sideshows 
in the process of fundamental military-political change that is gradually 
evolving in the region and that will heavily influence the global geopoli- 
tical balance in the twenty-first century. Those developments are not easy 
to grasp because they are influenced by a multitude of factors and events. 
Moreover, the process unfolds almost imperceptibly, driven by some 
inner logic of the multifarious geopolitical interactions of the major 
players in the region with a minimum of their actual or deliberate direc- 
tion of the process. This process stems from the imperative of political 
maneuvering by the leading and lesser states in the classic multipolar 
balance of power that reemerged in the region in place of the inflexible 
bipolar confrontation of the cold war period and instead of some re- 
gional new order. 

It is well known that the global bipolar confrontation between the 
Soviet and the U.S. blocs was critically undermined at the end of the 
1960s when China deserted the “socialist camp” and became the third 
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force in the Asia-Pacific region, if not on the global stage. That was the 
main cause of the detente that soon developed between China and the 
United States as well as that between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, which allowed each of the three players to maneuver between the 
other two to enhance its own power and influence. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991 undermined Moscow’s 
power over its allies and clients in the region and lessened the impor- 
tance of the U.S. containment strategy, with its “umbrella of protection” 
that was widely advertised in Asia. The “tripolar” balance of power was 
replaced by a complex multipolar power equation in East and Southeast 
Asia in which there are four main players—the United States, Japan, 
China, and Russia—and very many lesser players, such as Canada, both 
Koreas, Taiwan, Mongolia, members of ASEAN (which from the sum- 
mer of 1995 includes Vietnam), and some others. 

Four specifics of the present balance can be discerned. First, not 
military but political, communication, economic, demographic, and cul- 
tural factors essentially determine the chances of participants in the game 
of nations. Second, simultaneously with rising nationalism, and, in a 
way, as phenomena antithetical to it, “economic imperatives are creating 
borderless economies and open regionalism.”° Third, moves by lesser 
players and their coalitions are now becoming meaningful factors in 
shaping a general geopolitical picture in the region in contrast to the cold 
war days, when the actions of Moscow and Washington essentially deter- 
mined everything. Fourth, formal treaties and agreements between the 
states of the region dating back to the cold war are much less relevant 
now when a basic realignment of forces is taking place. As an after- 
thought, one could add to this list the vagueness of forthcoming political 
developments in China, North Korea, Russia, Indonesia, and even Japan 
and United States (after the 1996 elections). 

Each country in the region is vigorously pursuing its national goals, 
with far fewer constraints than before. The interplay of those goals in 
the region creates an intricate military-political-economic environment 
whose direction and speed of evolution is difficult to predict. One thing, 
however, is certain: fifteen to twenty years from now, the balance of 
power and the geopolitical picture in the region will be drastically dif- 
ferent from the present situation. 

In order to orient oneself in the changing strategic environment, one 
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must understand the national interests of at least the main regional 


pe wers. 


The National Interests of Russia in Asia 


The Russian national interest in the region can be described as follows: 
to prevent the Russian Far East and Siberia (or parts thereof) from 
seceding from the Russian Federation and to attract foreign investment 
in the region;’ to involve those territories more actively in international 
economic activity in the Asia-Pacific region; to maintain the balance of 
power in the North Pacific in whatever way it can; to develop coopera- 
tive ventures, including military ventures, in the region with the United 
States and Canada; to maintain and strengthen friendly relations with 
the People’s Republic of China; to improve relations and develop eco- 
nomic ties with Japan; to develop economic ties with South Korea while 
restoring and improving political, economic, and military ties with 
North Korea; and, generally, to promote friendly relations with the 
countries of Southeast Asia (e.g., through participation in the region’s 
political and economic affairs ). 

These are the goals that any intelligent observer, following the for- 
eign policy of Russia, would currently deduce as the main ones. In some 
way, they might be inferred from such official documents such as Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s State of the Union messages to the Russian parliament, the 
Concept of the Foreign Policy of the Russian Federation, adopted by the 
Russian Foreign Ministry in 1993, and former Foreign Minister Kozy- 
rev’s address to the Chinese People’s Diplomacy Association in Beijing in 
January 1994.° 

Regrettably, if one tried to find some up-to-date official statement of 
Russian goals in the North Pacific or Asia in general or an account of the 
achievements of Russian diplomacy in Asia for the past three years in the 
latest pronouncements or writings of Kozyrev or his successor, Yevgeny 
Primakov, one would be deeply disappointed. For instance, Kozyrev’s 
book, published in 1995, is stuffed with the stale clichés and worn-out 
proposals of the Soviet era. Against such a background, even Gorbachev's 
initiatives of the 1980s regarding the region look fresh and imaginative. 

At the same time, however, Kozyrev admits that 
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regions of Siberia and of the Far East, tremendously rich in resources, turned 
into an economic backyard of the Asia-Pacific region. While visiting the region, 
talking to sailors of the Pacific Fleet, business managers of the Maritime Prov- 
ince, fishermen and builders, one can clearly see what our country incurred on 
itself because of the fact that our relations with Japan have not been settled for 
many years, because of our ideological squabbles with China, and our economic 
inaccessibility and self-imposed isolation. I saw with my own eyes the effects of 
such a policy on the Russian-Chinese border in the region of Blagoveshchensk 
and Aihui. On our side behind military pillboxes and underground shelters along 
the Amur River —a zone of desolation, where for a quarter of a century nothing 
was built in expectation of a military clash with China. On the Chinese side —a 


center of international trade and a forest of lifting cranes.? 


Kozyrev’s fumbling as well as the incoherent pronouncements of other 
high government officials on the problems of Russian policy in Asia once 
again demonstrate the lack of consensus in those quarters on the state 
interests of Russia. 

The other handicap for Russian foreign policy—and not only in 
Asia — is the lack of effective leverage to support its diplomatic actions. 
Strategic nuclear force does not work nowadays as leverage in day-to- 
day diplomacy. The conventional forces that, according to Kozyrev, have 
been recently cut in half in the Russian Far East do not work very well 
either.!° This weakness is due not only to the demilitarization of great 
power politics in the area but also to the exceedingly pathetic state of the 
Russian Pacific Fleet and Russia’s land-based forces in the Far East.!! 

Russia’s only economic asset that would attract foreign investors is its 
abundant natural resources of Siberia. Despite all the government’s dec- 
larations over the past quarter century about the necessity of accelerating 
the development of Siberia and the Far East and the region’s economic 
cooperation with the countries of Asia, the region’s infrastructure is still 
terribly underdeveloped, with the exception of mining and smelting and 
military industries that are hard to convert to peaceful uses. Currently, 
thousands of economic refugees are fleeing northeast Russia. These are 
often the people who settled there in the old days because of the lure of 
good pay but whose life savings (like those of all Russians) have been 
wiped out by the 2,000-3,000 percent devaluation of the ruble from 
pre-perestroika days.'? 
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Presently, the only trump card that Russia holds in its Asian foreign 
policy is its geostrategic location. Russia continues to straddle the heart- 
land of Eurasia. It is also the premiere nuclear power in the region, 
which gives it clout in international relations in spite of its present hand- 
icaps. The Russian leaders do try to use the country’s advantageous 
geostrategic position as leverage in international bargaining. 

To boost Russia’s Eurasian role, in the spring of 1994, Pavel Grachev, 
the Russian defense minister, tried to sell to NATO Moscow’s own idea of 
“pragmatic partnership for peace,” as he called it. He proposed creating a 
collective security system in Europe based on the Organization for Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe and at the same time creating a similar 
system in Asia, with Russia the connecting link between the two. But 
none of Russia’s partners were enthusiastic about the proposal. Later 
on, in May 1995, Grachev aired the same idea “at the other end” —in 
China — by resurrecting the proposed Asian collective security system. 
But Chinese officials gave his idea the cold shoulder. Beijing does not 
want to enter any blocs. It prefers to play balance-of-power politics in 
the region. At the same time, it is not clear why, with a zeal that might be 
put to better use, Moscow continues to peddle its Asian collective se- 
curity program when it is a notion originally meant to contain China. It 
is clear that the recently established Asian Regional Forum ensures con- 
structive dialogue on key security issues in the region and has the poten- 
tial for further development. 

Some American scholars assert that playing balance-of-power politics 
is a matter of choice.!* This is a flawed view. Living in a community of 
nations is like living in a neighborhood: you must mingle with your 
neighbors and in the process develop preferences; you make friends with 
some people and occasionally help them, are indifferent to some others, 
purposely distance yourself from still others (or from everyone — total 
isolationism), and deliberately undercut the bad guys when opportunity 
arises. The perennial game of nations goes on, of which even the cold 
war was just one manifestation of the balance, there appearing on the 
global scene a temporary bipolar opposition between superpowers. '* 

Presently, the world has returned to classic balance-of-power politics 
on the regional and global levels, with a multitude of individual partici- 
pants mapping their own foreign policy courses. As just one country 
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among many, Russia is involved in the game of nations in the Pacific, 
despite its poor hand. 


The National Goals in Asia of the Other Powers 


The national goals (relevant to the problem under discussion) of the 
other big players seem to be the following.'® 

After the end of the cold war, the United States did not relinquish the 
role that it had played in Asian security, although the possibility of such a 
move was hotly debated in the U.S. media and scholarly journals in the 
early 1990s. It continues to be the predominant power in the North 
Pacific, adapting to the changing geopolitical environment by placing 
greater stress on the nonmilitary aspects of diplomacy while still main- 
taining a significant military presence in the region. 

The United States aspires to friendly relations with all the countries 
of the region. It is not averse to moderating local conflicts or crises — if 
mediation does not cost much. It actively plays balance-of-power poli- 
tics, skillfully maneuvering among sworn allies, neutral states, and un- 
friendly parties. 

It wants to keep Japan as a loyal and politically dutiful ally and blunt 
the sharpness of economic competition with Japan without yielding 
much of its own ground. It is against any attempt by Japan to move 
politically closer to either China or Russia. It welcomes free economic 
competition in the area and will facilitate the development of appropri- 
ate institutions for promoting regional trade like the Organization for 
Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 

It values and nurtures its business relations with China. For Washing- 
ton, China is still the main counterbalance to Russia, but it is at the same 
time a potential global rival. Since, realistically speaking, the United 
States cannot make a strategic partner of China, it is eager to help China 
play the role of a natural counterbalance to Russia for as long as possible. 

As to Russia, the United States wants it to develop along democratic 
lines and to entrench private property as the economic basis of the new 
regime. It wants maximum demilitarization of Russia, especially in the 
sphere of strategic nuclear weapons, and will continue to aid the process 
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of Russian nuclear disarmament (despite some rash resolutions adopted 
in 1995 by the Republican majorities in the U.S. Congress). It does not 
seek the breakup of the Russian Federation, realizing full well that the 
satellite states thus set free would fall under the influence of neighbor 
states, not the United States. It works to create in Russia and other c1s 
countries a strong segment of the population with an American-style 
education and pro-American proclivities. It does not want any further 
consolidation of the Commonwealth of Independent States under Mos- 
cow’s aegis. 

The strong support that the United States has given the “new Russia” 
thus far is undoubtedly a hedge against the possible revival of Commu- 
nism, militarism, and imperialism in Russia. That such a revival is possi- 
ble is also undoubtedly one of the reasons why the United States still has 
not drastically reduced its defense budget and continues — globally and 
regionally — to guard against such an unwanted development. 

Officially, U.S. policy in Asia is based on the “three pillars”: “stronger 
efforts to combat the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction on 
the Korean peninsula and in South Asia,” “multiple new arrangements to 
meet multiple threats and opportunities,’ and support for “the wave of 
democratic reform” allegedly sweeping the “new Pacific community.’ As 
President Clinton summed up U.S. strategy in Asia: “To deter regional 
aggression and secure our own interests, we will maintain an active 
presence and we will continue to lead.”!° The new American strategy is 
officially one of engagement and enlargement. By enlargement is evidently 
meant the further expansion of the American sphere of influence, by 
engagement involving potential adversaries in cooperative ventures or at 
least a constructive dialogue. Engagement and enlargement seems in- 
tended as an improvement on negotiations, a term coined when President 
Nixon was initiating détente with China. 

A quarter century later, Washington feels that “engagement” is neces- 
sary, but with the traditional reliance on a “forward military presence.” 
Such a presence, according to Joseph Nye, former U.S. assistant secre- 
tary of defense for international security affairs, is the “oxygen” support- 
ing both political and economic life in Asia.'7 

Evidently for the purpose of engagement and enlargement, the new 
East Asia Strategic Report, made public by the Pentagon in February 
1995, defines the necessary strength of the American forces in Asia at 
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ostensibly the usual level of 100,000 troops. Meanwhile, the former 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. forces in the Pacific, Admiral Richard 
Macke, gave the real present strength of those forces as at 300,000.!* This 
figure is no different from that of U.S. forces stationed in the Pacific at 
the end of the cold war. 

Japan’s main goal is to put its huge economic potential to better 
use — for political and security purposes. The alliance with the United 
States suits the Japanese ruling class so far, but it feels that the free 
pursuit of its national interests in Asia and elsewhere is constrained by 
too close ties with the United States.!? It will gradually try to loosen the 
shackles of the security treaty with the United States and generally the 
latter’s friendly but tight grip on Japan. At one point after the beginning 
of perestroika and reform in Russia, the Japanese elite strongly desired 
closer ties to the Soviet Union / Russia. Those ties were to be developed 
after what was expected to be the quick resolution of the problem of the 
“Northern Territories, a “problem” important not only because it meant 
territorial expansion (and especially the expansion of its territorial wa- 
ters) but also as a matter of principle, of seeing justice done. 

However, after witnessing all the incomprehensible zigs and zags of 
the “new Russian foreign policy” vis-a-vis Japan for the last ten years, the 
Japanese leadership evidently lost all hope of any speedy solution of the 
territorial dispute. The matter was put on hold, awaiting what it hopes 
will be more auspicious circumstances in the future. In the meantime, 
Japan is—cautiously yet profitably—pursuing cooperative ventures 
with Russia, for example, developing the vast natural resources of the 
Russian Far East and Siberia. The negative experience with Russia has 
also prompted Japan to try to develop closer ties with China, economic 
and otherwise, although wisely not investing too much in the relation- 
ship until the problem of succession and the resulting prevailing political 
order is resolved. 

The Peoples’ Republic of China’s main national interest is to sustain 
for as long as possible the present international situation and the balance 
of power in the Asia-Pacific region, both of which are favorable to 
China’s rapid economic development. It will continue to play balance- 
of-power politics and will try to remain on friendly terms with all the 
major and minor players, with of course some exceptions. 

China’s present leadership is satisfied with the developing partner- 
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ship with Russia because, while Russia is too weak to threaten China, it 
is not too weak to serve as an effective counterbalance to the United 
States. Beijing might even allow the present cooperation to develop into 
a real strategic partnership between the two countries if it feels pressured 
or threatened by any of the powers that wield influence in the region. 
The Chinese leadership is also eager to build up relations with other 
countries of the Commonwealth of Independent States, such as Kazakh- 
stan and Kyrgyzstan, with due caution not to infringe on the legitimate 
strategic interests of Russia in the region. 

As was discussed earlier, although relations among countries in the 
region are formally bilateral, for all practical purposes they are in- 
creasingly moving toward multilateralism. The result is that an ever- 
increasing number of factors are entering the equations that determine 
the relations between states. In fact, it is often the case that diplomatic 
maneuvering is more strongly influenced, not by the interests of the 
parties involved, but by the effect on some third party or the general 
political environment. For this reason, I will not deal further with rela- 
tions between individual countries (which are well covered in the inter- 
national press) but will instead focus on the interrelations among groups 
of states in order to clarify the dynamics of geopolitical developments in 
the region. Such an approach is especially advisable in view of the fact 
that, as noted above, direct U.S.-Russian relations are essentially nonex- 
istent (barring a few joint ventures and the almost moribund exchange 
of goods and services between Alaska and the Far East). Indirect rela- 
tions between the two states (via third parties) are, however, thriving. 

Interactions in the region that urgently need monitoring can be bro- 
ken down into three main configurations: those between the United 
States, China, and Russia; those between Russia, Japan, and the United 
States; and those between the United States, North and South Korea, 
and Russia. It should of course be taken as given that, in actual fact, such 
configurations are part of more complex regional networks. 


The United States, China, and Russia 


The United States—China—Russia triangle that emerged as an intensive 
power relationship toward the end of the cold war is still very important 
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in regional and global politics. At one point in the 1970s, the main 
architects of this particular balance, Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger, 
attempted to turn China into a strategic U.S. ally and even to assign 
China the responsibility of handling a big war in Asia (evidently against 
the Soviet Union), while cutting back on U.S. preparedness from the 
alleged ability to wage two and a half global wars to only one and a half. 
However, even though he was involved in a bitter dispute with Moscow 
at the time, Mao Zedong was wise enough to refuse Washington’s “gen- 
erous gift.” Finally, under Deng Xiaoping, China concentrated on play- 
ing the United States against the Soviet Union, as far as it could. For 
its part, Washington continued to refine its balance-of-power game in 
Northeast Asia. 

Much U.S. diplomatic action —or inaction— with respect to China 
in recent years has been informed and indeed often dictated, not by some 
liberal/conservative, moral/immoral agenda (the framework within 
which public debate on U.S. foreign policy is usually held), but by sheer 
balance-of-power politics. Beginning with the circumspect official reac- 
tion to the June 1989 Tiananmen Square massacre, one can also cite 
Washington’s muted reaction to Chinese shows of force in the South 
China Sea (especially in connection with the Spratly archipelago, to 
which a number of states lay claim), the decoupling by President Clin- 
ton in 1994 of China’s trade status and its record on human rights, 
Washington’s comparatively mild reaction to the sale by China of M-11 
missiles to Pakistan (in violation of the Missile Technology Control 
Regime [MTCR], to which China supposedly adheres) as well as to 
China’s supplying Iran with atomic reactors (in comparison to the en- 
raged global reaction to similar deals made by Russia), the quiet accep- 
tance of the U.S. trade deficit with China ($29.5 billion in 1994),?° and 
the weak U.S. protests against China’s exporting of goods produced by 
prison inmates. 

In other words, the U.S. government is being careful not to irritate 
one of the most influential countries in Asia and not to hinder China as it 
strengthens its relations with its northern neighbor. Of course, in taking 
such a line, Washington is also considering the importance of China’s 
vote in the UN Security Council and its influence with the unpredictable 
Pyongyang. For the same reason, it is also patently clear that, whatever 
lure of increased cooperation with and potential membership in NATO 
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Washington might dangle before Moscow, no U.S. government would 
ever commit so egregious an error as to extend NATO’s sphere of action 
to the borders of China. 

As for China itself, Beijing seems to have been satisfied until recently 
with the way U.S.-Chinese relations developed, although not allowing 
the United States to interfere in other aspects of Chinese foreign policy, 
not to mention domestic politics. With a weakened Russia in the north 
and plenty of opportunities for Chinese businesses in the underdevel- 
oped Russian Far East, China started to cultivate what might be called a 
close political, economic, and, to some extent, military partnership with 
Russia. 

Russia reciprocates to a great extent, even selling modern military 
hardware to China to the tune of $1—$2 billion a year.?! Russian special- 
ists in military technologies are actually employed by China. And, in 
recent years, an active exchange of visits between high-ranking officials 
has resulted in the conclusion of a number of important agreements 
dealing with border problems, industrial cooperation, and bilateral trade 
(including arms sales). 

When, in September 1994, Chinese president Jiang Zemin visited 
Russia, he and President Yeltsin signed an agreement delineating the 
western sector of the Russian-Chinese border and a joint statement 
agreeing not to target strategic missiles at each other (an agreement 
similar to those Moscow has with the United States and the United 
Kingdom). Each also reaffirmed the pledge not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons against the other and agreed to slash still further the 
number of troops stationed on his side of the Russian-Chinese border. 

Several years ago, I wondered whether the Russian course of close 
military cooperation with China was a manifestation of strategic cretin- 
ism or the result of Moscow’s belief that it would fare better as Beijing’s 
junior partner than as Washington’s errand boy in the emerging new 
geopolitical alignment (the United States vs. China).? It is clear now 
that, in choosing to develop its relations with China, Russia chose 
wisely. Not only is such a course a viable alternative to its hitherto 
unsuccessful attempts at integration with Europe; it also shores up Rus- 
sia’s position in the Far East, ensuring — for the time being at least — that 
Washington’s attempts to play Moscow off of Beijing and thereby make 
political capital will come to nothing.?¢ 
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In the summer of 1995, tensions between the United States and 
China were exacerbated by the unofficial visit of Taiwanese president Li 
Teng-hui to the United States. Majorities in both houses of Congress 
voted to grant him an entry visa despite the fact that the United States 
does not officially recognize Taiwan, which the People’s Republic con- 
siders just a renegade province. Beijing was infuriated, and a Chinese 
government spokesman declared that, by allowing the visit, the United 
States thereby renounced the one-China policy established in 1972 in the 
famous Shanghai communiqué issued after Nixon’s first visit to China.** 

There have been other negative developments in U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions: for example, the arrest in China of the U.S. citizen (and former 
Chinese dissident) Harry Wu, who entered China on a valid Chinese 
visa; the recall of the Chinese ambassador to Washington and Beijing’s 
foot dragging in approving the newly appointed U.S. ambassador to 
China, Jim Sasser; and the launching of Chinese missiles toward Taiwan. 
Fuel was added to China’s fire by a Republican-sponsored rider to a 
resolution pending in the U.S. Senate that demands that the United 
States institute the post of U.S. ambassador to Tibet. 

The policy of maintaining a delicate balance seemed to many to have 
been smashed to smithereens. The architect of this trilateral balancing 
act, Henry Kissinger, fresh from his latest trip to China, produced a 
panicky Washington Post article in which he accused the authorities 
of grossly mismanaging U.S. Chinese policy: “The United States and 
China are on a collision course. Twenty-five years of U.S. bipartisan 
policy pursued by six administrations is coming unglued. . . . Choices 
are narrowing, and Sino-American relations are becoming vulnerable to 
accidents beyond the control of either side. It is dangerous to base policy 
on the frequently heard proposition that good relations with China were 
important during the Cold War but have lost their significance with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. The opposite is true?’ Observing that, 
during 1995, the United States had confrontations with both Japan and 
China, Kissinger suggested a return to moderation and the abandon- 
ment of the American habit of dictating to another sovereign country 
what it ought to do at home and how it ought to behave in the interna- 
tional arena. 

Evidently, Kissinger’s reasoning had its effect, as did the pressure 
exerted on the administration by big business, which immediately 
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started to lose some very lucrative deals with China to its European 
competitors. On 28 July 1995, in a major speech on U.S. strategy in the 
Asia-Pacific region, U.S. secretary of state Warren Christopher in effect 
apologized to the Chinese: “Few nations are able to play as large a role in 
shaping Asia’s future as is China. . . . With its vast population, its geo- 
graphic reach, its rich history of cultural influence across Asia, its grow- 
ing military power and its new economic dynamism, China is unique.” 
Calling China’s concern over Li Teng-hui’s “private visit” unwarranted, 
Christopher stated, “It did not constitute a shift in our policy toward 
China and Taiwan. The United States has not and does not intend to 
change its longstanding one China policy. . . . The policy of engagement 
reflects the fundamental understanding that our ability to pursue signifi- 
cant common interests and to manage significant disinterest, would not 
be served by any attempt to isolate or contain China. We do not intend 
to try to do so.”?° 

Of course even to think about isolating China nowadays is ridicu- 
lous. As to its containment, it is unlikely that Washington has that option 
either, given that there are 1.3 billion Chinese in Asia and that the United 
States and its fifteen NATO allies have for over two years failed to contain 
a mere two million Serbs waging a war of ethnic cleansing in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

Despite such limitations, and contrary to disclaimers by official U.S. 
spokesmen, it looks like the United States does entertain some notions 
of containment, which, to use Michael Howard’s expression, is, effec- 
tively, “an update on the traditional balance of power.” In other words, 
Washington has started preparing for future potential adversarial en- 
counters with China as a direct reaction to, to put it delicately, China’s 
misbehavior in Asia and such other developments as the forthcoming 
deployment by China of modern mobile intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles capable of reaching the United States. Such diplomatic moves by 
Washington as the restoration of diplomatic relations with Vietnam, 
continued attempts to improve relations with India, widening ties with 
ASEAN, activating U.S. dealings with Taiwan, and the maintenance of a 
strong naval presence in the Pacific and substantial numbers of land- 
based forces in the area are telltale signs of Washington’s expectations. 
Another, similar development is the increased U.S. pressure on Japan “to 
recognize China as a potential threat” in the framework of the U.S.- 
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Japan security alliance that Washington has again put at the top of the 
bilateral political agenda.” 

No doubt the current “misunderstandings” between Washington 
and Beijing will somehow be smoothed over because both sides are 
reluctant to cause an irrevocable break in relations. But the basic geopoli- 
tical tension between the United States and the People’s Republic —an 
emerging giant not only on the Asian but on the world scene, one that 
will inevitably challenge U.S. predominance, at least in Asia—will in- 
crease, in no small part because of unsolicited and often rude U.S. med- 
dling in the affairs of Asian nations. It will require much more wisdom 
and tact than are currently available in official Washington to keep things 
quiet for long.”8 

Meanwhile, Russia’s options in this situation are also clear: to con- 
tinue to cultivate a partnership with its great neighbor, to further demili- 
tarize the existing border with China, and to use the accumulating “dis- 
interest” that characterizes U.S.-Chinese relations to its advantage. The 
1995 squabble between Washington and Beijing once again gave Russia 
the opportunity to demonstrate its unswerving loyalty to Beijing by 
publicly reconfirming its support of a one-China policy during Chinese 
prime minister Li Peng’s June visit to Russia.?? 


Russia, Japan, and the United States 


In Russia’s current relations with Japan, there is more talk than sub- 
stance. High Russian officials are very fond of visiting Japan (because of 
the excellent reception they get there) to advertise “great opportunities” 
for Japanese businessmen in Russia etc. But, in fact, relations between 
the two countries are frozen and sometimes become sour, as when, for 
instance, Russian coastal guards start shooting the Japanese fishermen 
who earn their living by fishing the waters around the southern Kurils, 
which Russia considers to be its exclusive maritime zone. 

There is no end in sight to the political friction between Russia and 
Japan stemming from the failure to resolve the territorial problem. The 
upsurge of Russian nationalism would not allow even the most benev- 
olent ruler of Russia, who would voluntarily relinquish that vast empire, 
to part with the several tiny islands that never belonged to Russia in the 
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first place. But the Japanese can now afford to play it cool and wait for 
what from their point of view will be a truly just solution. Russia is the 
clear loser here because it thus denies itself the full measure of assistance 
that the second mightiest economy in the world could give to the pro- 
cess of the economic rejuvenation of Russia — particularly, the Russian 
Far East, which is totally neglected by Moscow. Furthermore, not only is 
Japan an economic power, but it is also the country that is spiritually 
closer to Russia than many other Western nations since its model of 
development and experience with a government-directed private econ- 
omy offer useful parallels to the current Russian situation. 

Some harebrained Russian “experts” occasionally air the view that 
Moscow should appeal to Washington to moderate the protracted Rus- 
sian dispute with Japan. But why should the United States help Russia 
out? Washington surely welcomes the tense nature of Russian-Japanese 
relations, which denies Japan the opportunity to play balance-of-power 
politics in the Russia—Japan—United States equation, in other words, to 
use its Russian connection to ease out from under U.S. political domina- 
tion. The only alternative partner to whom Japan can turn is China, but 
its memories of Japanese aggression are still fresh, and it is also naturally 
apprehensive about Japanese commercial expansion in the region. Nev- 
ertheless, economic ties between Japan and China are developing 
rapidly. In fact, the United States and Japan are involved in an intense 
competition for the enormous Chinese market, while Russia with its 
traditional merchandise of military hardware is no match in this game. 

The possibility of China’s collusion with Japan no doubt worries 
American leaders in theory, but they do not believe that it is likely to 
occur in the near future. First, they well understand the vast differences 
keeping Japan and China apart. Second, they know that, if it does deal 
with China, Japan will always look to the United States for security 
guarantees. Third, they understand that both China and Japan are ac- 
tively competing for the economic and political lead in Asia, which limits 
cooperative ventures to Japanese investment in the Chinese economy. 
Finally, Washington is pretty sure that it does not have to worry about a 
sudden rapprochement between Russia and Japan. Moscow can assur- 
edly be relied on to choose the worst possible course of action for itself. 
It is simply a miracle that, under recent Chinese direction, Moscow is 
acting quite atypically. Its twenty-year break with China incurred tre- 
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mendous costs — first the colossal militarization of the Russian Far East, 
then the no less costly demilitarization of the area — and evidently taught 
the Russians a useful lesson. 

The freeze in Russian relations with Japan is tremendously beneficial 
to U.S. strategic planners. They can continue to use Japan as an Ameri- 
can military base in the North Pacific — the base that pays for itself*° — 
with little fear that current economic frictions will escalate to the point 
that Japan will initiate a drastic change in its relations with the United 
States. Japan has nowhere to go, except along the pathways overseen by 
the United States, such as APEC, the Asian Forum, etc. 

However, hedging against the unexpected eventuality of Russian- 
Japanese rapprochement, the United States is trying to get Japan to join 
NATO, thus “disciplining” Tokyo with the privileges of membership in 
the exclusive “Atlantic club” and at the same time involving NATO in the 
problem of Russo-Japanese relations — an attack from the east instead of 
the west, as it were.*! So, while constantly warning (to put it mildly) 
Russia about the inevitable forthcoming expansion of the NATO alliance 
ever closer to Russia’s western borders, American politicians still enter- 
tain what might be called two-front strategic ideas or, to put it less 
delicately, “squeezing Russia from both ends.” Such a strategy cannot 
pass unnoticed by the Russian military leadership, despite Russia’s par- 
ticipation in NATO’s “Partnership for Peace.” 


The United States, North and South Korea, and Russia 


Once the cold war had ended, the resolution of tensions in the relations 
between the United States, Russia, and North and South Korea should 
have been simple. Both Russia and the United States—the dominant 
influences in the North and South, respectively —should have pushed 
for normalization on the Korean peninsula, undoing the damage caused 
when they split Korea in two in 1945. The Soviet Union should have 
recognized South Korea and established normal relations with it, the 
United States reciprocating with North Korea, and from there “the pro- 
cess would have initiated itself? to use Mikhail Gorbachev’s favorite 
phrase. 

In June 1990, Gorbachev met informally with South Korean presi- 
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dent Roh Tae Woo in California; later that same year, Moscow estab- 
lished full diplomatic relations with the Republic of Korea. In 1992, 
President Yeltsin of the new Russia paid an official visit to Seoul. Russia 
had big plans with regard to South Korea, seeing in it a source of massive 
capital investment and technology. 

Unfortunately, the United States was in no hurry to reciprocate by 
normalizing its relations with Kim Il-sung’s regime. (Washington did 
not even take North Korea off its “red countries” list.) Nor was South 
Korea anxious to become the driving force behind Russia’s economic 
reconstruction. By 1995, Russia was heavily in debt to the Republic of 
Korea (which had delivered on $1.47 billion of a promised loan of $3 
billion), while few of the countries’ businesses have invested in Russian 
projects. 

Meanwhile, North Korea felt terribly betrayed by Russia, especially 
after the Russian authorities announced that the mutual assistance clause 
in the 1961 friendship treaty was no longer effective and began curtailing 
its military cooperation with North Korea.** Reacting to his country’s 
resulting isolation, and needing to counteract the consequences of his 
ruinous socioeconomic policies, Kim Il-sung decided to attract world 
attention and make direct contact with the United States** by breaking 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), which monitors 
nuclear power facilities in nuclear nonproliferation treaty (NPT) signa- 
tory countries.*4 It turned out that Pyongyang withdrew from the NPT 
just when the United States and the 1AEA began to suspect it of diverting 
the plutonium contained in the spent fuel rods of its Russian-built nu- 
clear reactors to the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

That North Korea might become a nuclear power by clandestinely 
making a few nuclear bombs is, realistically speaking, not seen as a se- 
rious threat by Russia. In 1992-94, Russian relations with North Korea 
visibly cooled, and, as President Yeltsin revealed at the 1994 G-7 meeting 
in Naples, Russia has even stopped delivering spare parts for arms to 
North Korea.*° In October 1992, the Russian security ministry took the 
well-publicized step of removing more than sixty Russian scientists, 
mostly nuclear missile specialists, from a plane bound for Pyongyang 
from Moscow’s Sheremetyevo-2 airport.*° 

Moscow’s only real concern with Korean nuclear armament is that 
Pyongyang’s demonstrative withdrawal from the NPT and break with 
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the IAEA could set a very bad precedent for nuclear wanna-bes and those 
states not yet party to the NpT.*” Such a precedent might doom the 
nonproliferation regime and is definitely not in Russia’s best interests. 
Only with great difficulty, and U.S. support, did Moscow manage to 
persuade the republics of the former Soviet Union to renounce their 
nuclear status. It is therefore willing to give the UN Security Council a 
relatively free hand in punishing North Korea, barring military action or 
sanctions, which neither Moscow nor Beijing will allow.** 

At the same time, playing around the issue as a “highly involved 
party” provided Moscow some status in Far Eastern diplomacy. It is not 
for nothing that, the moment the issue heated up a bit in March 1994, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Panov, who is supervising Russia’s 
policy in the Far East, declared that Moscow was intent on observing the 
1961 treaty between the Soviet Union and North Korea and “would 
provide assistance to North Korea in the event of unprovoked aggres- 
sion against that country.’? Although the next day Panov declared that 
“there was no change in the Russian policy with regard to the Korean 
crisis,*° the diplomatic fog was deployed, obscuring Russia’s intentions 
in the crisis and thus enhancing its role. 

Commenting on this episode, [zvestia opined that Russia is not eager 
to quarrel with Washington and Seoul because of the nuclear ambitions 
of Pyongyang. However, the paper recognized that Russia tried “to 
utilize the situation on the Korean peninsula to strengthen its positions 
in Asia?*! Foreign Minister Kozyrev’s proposal to convene an interna- 
tional conference to discuss the problem of the denuclearization of the 
Korean peninsula, later repeated by President Yeltsin, was a move of the 
same order: to stay abreast of events. *? 

The Clinton administration and the U.S. media blew the “nuclear 
crisis” up out of all proportion. And, in its zeal to pacify North Korea, 
Washington actually admitted that Pyongyang probably possessed one 
or two nuclear warheads. Its strategy boiled down to buying off the 
North Korean government with various sops (including building free of 
charge two modern light-water nuclear reactors in North Korea —at the 
USS. allies’ expense) in exchange for the latter's promise not to build 
more nuclear weapons and to continue to be a party to the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty.*? The U.S.—North Korean framework agreement that for the 
moment at least settled the crisis was concluded in October 1994.4 
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Although the agreement is flawed in that it postpones for at least five 
years the inspection by independent experts of the suspect nuclear-waste 
dumps in North Korea (which would have allowed the IAEA to discover 
the extent to which plutonium was diverted to weapons construction), 
such an outcome greatly devalued Russia’s North Korean trump card.*° 

Frantic attempts by Russia to participate in the deal by offering to 
supply the light-water reactors failed because of the opposition of South 
Korea and Japan. In a Kuala Lumpur agreement supplementing the 
Geneva framework agreement, North Korea and the United States 
agreed that the reactors would be supplied by South Korea, with Japan’s 
help, but that they would carry no indication that they were made in 
South Korea. 

So Russia has been effectively shouldered out of the deal. To compen- 
sate, Moscow stepped up its diplomatic overtures to Pyongyang. Some 
Japanese sources assert that Russia restored military ties with North 
Korea. According to those sources, in September 1994, Panov offered to 
sign a secret protocol authorizing the joint production of MiG fighters 
in North Korea. It is claimed that he also delivered a personal message 
from Yeltsin to “the Commander in Chief Kim Jong-I? in which Yeltsin 
expressed Russia’s readiness to develop and improve its relations with 
North Korea across the board.*° 

But Pyongyang had still more tricks up its sleeve. In June 1995, 
evidently eager to obtain even more concessions from the pliant United 
States, Pyongyang told the U.S.-led UN Command in Korea that it was 
pulling out of the armistice agreement that ended the 1950-53 Korean 
War, although it stopped short of declaring the pact void. In August 
1995, in the port of Chongjin, North Korean authorities impounded a 
South Korean dry cargo ship carrying 5,000 tons of a promised human- 
itarian aid package of 150,000 tons of rice, grudgingly requested by 
North Korea only when faced with impending famine.*” The crew was 
arrested and accused of spying! 

These events show that, despite all its promises to engage in dialogue 
with the South, North Korea has no intentions of holding up its end of 
any bargain —at least not yet. This creates a window of opportunity for 
Moscow to resume an active diplomatic role on the Korean peninsula, 
for surely the United States and its partners will now realize that Russia 
should have been involved all along. As far as Korean unification is 
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concerned, evidently no one besides South Korea and the United States 
is anxious for it to occur. 


The Inevitability of Common Work 


While many difficult problems remain to be solved in the region, real 
cooperation between Russia and the United States is lacking. Occasional 
meetings of both countries’ Asia experts in the Russian Foreign Office or 
the U.S. State Department do not lead to significant cooperation toward 
solving the region’s problems. And those presently are not so much the 
problems of security in Northeast Asia as they are the problems of eco- 
nomic and human well-being. 

All the countries of the region suffer from the deteriorating ecological 
situation in Northeast Asia, which first affects the aboriginal populations 
there. Rising crime and terrorist activity affect all the countries, as does 
trafficking in narcotics. Piracy, the scourge of the eighteenth century, is 
again on the rise, especially in the South China Sea. Deadly diseases that 
were thought to have been eradicated have resurfaced and again affect 
thousands of people. These are some of the problems that ought to be 
energetically tackled by all the countries of the Pacific community if we 
want to leave our grandchildren the legacy of a livable world. 

That is why such initiatives as the international conference on land 
use in the Usury River basin held in Harbin in February 199s, the inter- 
national discussion of the deteriorating ecological conditions in the Arc- 
tic that took place in Norilsk in August 1995, or generous Japanese help 
to Russia in building facilities to process the liquid radioactive waste 
produced by the Russian Far Eastern navy can mean much more for 
tranquillity and stability in the region than the occasional diplomatic 
get-together. 
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beavers Dostoyevsky envisaged Russia’s future in Asia more than 
one hundred years ago in his essay “Geok-Tepe: What Is Asia to 
Us?” the implicit civilizing mission resonated with high expectations: 
expansion would be the handmaiden of prosperity and prestige. Russia 
had but to “build two railroads.” one to Siberia, the other to Central 
Asia, “and at once you will see the consequences.” But, as a new century 
approaches, Russia’s prospects in Asia are bleak beyond what could have 
been imagined in the most pessimistic of worst-case scenarios. It is no 
longer what Russia thinks of Asia that matters but rather that Asia now 
gives hardly any thought to Russia. 

Past discussions of great powers in Asia—especially of Russia— 
centered on assessments of military capability or ideological affinity. Par- 
adoxically, Moscow’s preoccupation with military power is part of the 
reason that the former Soviet Union had and Russia now has so little 
influence in the region. More than ever before in this century, economic 
considerations, state capacity, and industrial-technological momentum 
are the decisive determinants of regional power relationships. What 
Mohammad Noordin Sopiee, director of the Malaysian Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, told a Moscow conference in 1987 remains no less 
true today: “The central game in the Pacific is not a military one. The 
power that has comprehensive capability, that is able to participate in 
every area of activity, is the power that is likely to play the biggest role in 
the Pacific.”! Measured by these criteria, Russia falls abysmally short of 
being a true competitor in Asia now and is not likely to become one in 
the foreseeable future. By any criterion, Russia’s weakness is undeniable, 
its influence diminishing, and its prospects narrowing. 

All the essays in this book confirm Russia’s decline in Asia, the confu- 
sion in Moscow about what to do, and the limited leverage it possesses. 
Russian policy lacks institutional and intellectual coherence or consis- 
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tency. This parlous state of affairs is compounded by the tension between 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Defense and by the 
diminished role of the military, which had been the backbone of eastern 
Siberia’s economy to, if anything, an even greater extent than it had been 
of the overall Soviet economy. Gorbachev’s concessionary policy pro- 
moted the normalization and improvement of relations with China, 
Japan, and South Korea and increased Soviet participation in the bur- 
geoning Asian economy. Unfortunately for Moscow, the Soviet regime 
did not institute the reforms that might have attracted substantial Asian 
investment, complete the negotiations for a return of the “Northern 
Territories” to Japan and normalize relations between Moscow and To- 
kyo, or gain large-scale South Korean engagement in Siberia’s economic 
development. 

Under Yeltsin, the always evident ambivalence about Asia continues. 
Russian foreign policy remains the object of a fierce but unresolved 
ideological debate. Moscow’s propensity is still to look mainly to the 
West for trade, investment, and ideas for reforming society. As a result, 
Asian governments consider Moscow the odd capital out in their ongo- 
ing efforts to advance regional integration and expand trade. As John 
Stephan observed over a decade ago, while Russia is 77 Asia, it is still not 
yet of Asia: “Essentially, Soviet images of Asia are inextricably bound up 
with self-images. Asia is simultaneously part of the USSR and an alien 
entity. Feelings of propinquity and distance, familiarity, and exoticism, 
affinity and repulsion all appear to be widespread, and may even coexist 
within the same individual”? Russia’s economic marginalization is no- 
where more evident than in its continued exclusion from the eighteen- 
nation Organization for Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC), 
which was established in 1989 by the United States and Asian states to 
promote free trade and economic cooperation. 

Domestic uncertainties and political myopia also hamper the efforts 
of “Eurasianists” who would shift Russia’s foreign policy orientation to 
Asia, which accounts for more than so percent of the global gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) and available investment capital and is the fastest- 
growing region in the world. Although their thinking seemingly enjoys 
ascendancy today in Moscow, as Smolansky suggested, the invocation of 
such a policy must contend with real structural factors on which policy 
must also be based. And here neither the Eurasianists nor their rivals, the 
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“Atlanticists,” have shown an ability to grapple successfully with those 
problems. More of Russia’s land mass is situated in Asia than in Europe, 
but only 8 million of the country’s 147 million inhabitants are settled in 
Siberia. Thus far, efforts to encourage Russians emigrating from the 
“Near Abroad” — the non-Russian republics that became independent 
with the collapse of the Soviet Union—to settle in the Asian part of 
Russia have been a failure. Instead, somewhere between 500,000 and 5 
million Chinese migrants — workers and shuttle merchants — are said to 
be in Russia’s Far East, and no one knows how to count them.? The 
inability to track this migration hints at the state’s fundamental inca- 
pacity at both the regional and the central levels that inhibits Russia’s 
engagement with Asia. 

Moscow’s ineptness in confronting the challenges of its Asian hinter- 
land also turns up in its handling of three other major policy problems. 
Nothing is more crucial to Siberia’s links to European Russia than the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. For decades, the Great Transsib, as it is called, 
was “the sole ‘thread’ connecting the center with the Pacific coast”: “Its 
significance grew even more when through traffic between Europe and 
the countries of the Asian Pacific region was opened up in 1970. Suffice it 
to quote numbers such as these: about three thousand ‘international’ 
containers ‘traveled’ the Transsib in 1971, and fifty thousand in 1976. It is 
twice as much today.”4 

But the Transsib is falling into disrepair and neglect: bridges and 
tunnels are not being maintained; there is a bottleneck at the Amur 
because the bridge there is still single track; and, without modernization, 
which requires enormous investment, the ties, equipment, railcars, and 
locomotives have deteriorated. As a consequence, competitiveness with 
alternative transit routes is diminishing. In brief, Russian Siberia is be- 
coming ever more remote from European Russia and less capable of 
servicing the needs of the expanding Asian market. 

Furthermore, today, Moscow’s economic policy has greatly increased 
tariffs and transportation costs, to the point where Russia’s Asian prod- 
ucts are severely discriminated against in their terms of trade with Rus- 
sia, on whom they depend for virtually all finished goods. This policy, 
which local leaders claim is ruining them, has greatly stimulated efforts at 
regional independence in Khabarovsk and Primorskii Krai. The con- 
fluence of these factors means that, as Siberia and the Maritime Province 
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become less able to optimize their participation in Asian economics, the 
terms of trade at heme are also turning against them and the state in- 
hibits their ability to participate freely in the Asian economic revolution. 
This breakdown of central-regional relationships has been a substantial 
impediment to any rational Asian policy in Russia and to the coherence 
of the state in general. 

Second, although Russia’s border extends to the Amur and Ussuri 
Rivers, there are signs that what was acquired by conquest could be lost 
in the future by default and demographic shifts. Few Russians are mov- 
ing into Siberia; far greater numbers are leaving. And over the border 
lies a Chinese population of 1.2 billion people that is still growing 
despite the Chinese government’s best efforts at birth control. Chinese 
and Korean illegal immigrant populations are considerable and on the 
increase. Although the actual figures are debatable, the demographic 
movement that is slowly changing the composition of Russia’s Far East- 
ern population is not. Moscow’s inability to cope with this influx 
threatens a further diminution of its effective ability to control the area at 
a time when the unreported and uncontrollable cross-border trade is an 
increasingly important factor in the region’s economic life. 

Finally, whereas previously Moscow’s Far Eastern regions depended 
heavily on European Russia for trade and investment, the Soviet Union’s 
collapse “has shattered these links, leaving the eastern provinces to fend 
for themselves”: “The market economy cannot, overnight, substitute for 
the subsidized shipment of crucial supplies over thousands of kilometers 
of territory. The eastern provinces find themselves in the paradoxical 
situation of facing poverty amid plenty and suffer from shortages of 
food, energy, and financial resources.”> 

Moscow’s unwillingness and inability to launch a historic devolution 
of authority that would allow provinces and autonomous regions max- 
imum latitude in restructuring their economies perpetuates bureaucratic, 
inefficient leadership that is antithetical to reform and democratization. 
This tension between the centralizing tendencies that predominate 
among governmental elites in Moscow and the proponents of decentral- 
ization must be resolved. Otherwise, the eastern provinces will have to 
tolerate “criminality” and “regional warlordism” at all levels of society 
and function with an ethos that places a premium on survival rather than 
stability and that emphasizes short-term gain rather than long-term in- 
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vestment and growth. As John J. Stephan has observed, Russia must 
overcome stubborn obstacles before it can develop its Far Eastern prov- 
inces: “infrastructural weaknesses, inflation, regulatory and legal confu- 
sion, political uncertainty, and — to put it delicately — a different business 
etiquette. Firsthand acquaintance with local conditions has sobered 
many a foreign entrepreneur. Most joint ventures have failed. Yeltsin’s 
placebos for the Northern Territories dispute (inaugurating confidence- 
building measures postponing a final disposition of the islands) neither 
satisfied irredentists at home nor reassured creditors in Japan.”¢ 

As long as Moscow cannot overcome its internal crises and establish a 
feeling of confidence in its Far East, it will also not be able to overcome 
local hostility to the center or to the Chinese inflow, nor will it be able to 
control its own state apparatus and make coherent and effective Asian 
policy. In an era when economic instruments are essential for political 
influence, the weaknesses of the state make Russia a pauper. 

Inevitably, therefore, its strategic importance has been localized. 
Changing security relationships involving China, Japan, the two Koreas, 
and the United States are conceptualized and negotiated with little re- 
gard for Russia’s interests or wishes. And, increasingly, Asian states are 
taking scant notice of Russia as a factor in their security policies. Cer- 
tainly, this is true for Japan and the United States even if Japan’s Defense 
Agency ritually invokes the Russian threat for political purposes. But 
even China and both Koreas, not to mention Southeast Asia, see little 
reason to help Russia back into the ring and are satisfied to have Russia 
as a weak, somewhat dependent, albeit relatively stable partner in Asia.” 

Although still a nuclear superpower, in the post—cold war and post- 
Soviet period, Russia is not considered a military threat. Not only do the 
regional actors possess significant military capabilities of their own that 
insulate them from incipient neoimperial ambitions of their neighbors, 
but Russia’s conventional military structure is also rapidly deteriorating. 
The once mighty Pacific Fleet is rusting, and large numbers of ships are 
being sold for scrap metal, while the army is demoralized, underfunded, 
and alienated — witness its appalling performance in Chechnya. 

Given these diminished assets, Russia seeks the best arrangements it 
can negotiate with individual countries. Its policy is driven primarily by 
domestic pressures and factional intriguing; strategic and security con- 
cerns are difficult to discern. Only the confirmed optimist could find the 
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essentials of a coherent and well-defined Russian national interest other 
than domination of the Commonwealth of Independent States in the 
erratic course followed by Yeltsin. Instead, we find only a collection of 
disparate and uncoordinated themes that seem to shape policy. 

First and foremost, Russia’s emphasis is on improving relations with 
China. Advanced weaponry is the main coin of the Russian realm. Eager 
to sell in hard-currency markets and largely outmaneuvered and out- 
financed by Western competitors in lucrative Middle East markets, Rus- 
sia has opened its arsenal of high-tech conventional weapons and nu- 
clear technology to China. Its military-industrial establishment and parts 
of the armed forces (but omly parts, not the entire military establish- 
ment, as Stephen Blank has shown) have been major advocates of arms 
sales, relishing the red-carpet treatment and generous “gifts” of Chinese 
counterparts. 

Lost, or deliberately ignored, in the wheeling and dealing are the 
strategic dilemmas inherent in helping accelerate the modernization of 
neighboring China’s military capability. Indeed, by purchasing lavishly, 
China’s leadership is giving Russia’s military-industrial complex a strong 
stake in continuing close ties to China and avoiding strategic rivalry in 
East Asia. These commercial ties might also bind Russia to China’s ap- 
proach to Taiwan. Alternatively, Russian weapons may ultimately be 
used directly against Russia itself. But, for the time being, arguments 
against such sales abound —like the letter published by a retired army 
colonel in Nezavisimaya gazeta, which is only one of the many caveats 
warning against training Chinese officers in Russian military academies 
and selling them the most modern Russian weapons that are lost in the 
rush to the China market.® Trafficking in arms remains the heart of 
government-to-government trade. 

Various border disputes have been amicably settled, but regional 
administrators have raised objections to the point where the chief agree- 
ment, dealing with the long segment of the river-based frontier from 
Mongolia to the sea, has yet to be submitted for ratification by the state 
Duma. The reason may well be that the proposal would run into trouble 
in that venue and that failure would mark a major international embar- 
rassment for the Yeltsin government.’ As Deputy Foreign Minister Alek- 
sandr Panov has noted, failure to uphold the border treaty with China 
would cause an “explosion.” On the complex and difficult issues of illegal 
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cross-border trade, smuggling, illegal Chinese immigrants in Siberia, 
and rising criminal activity, Moscow seems incapable of action. Its rela- 
tive impotence is a boon for China, which, by comparison, is unified, 
growing militarily stronger, economically booming, and spreading its 
influence in the region. China’s close ties to Russia serve Beijing’s diplo- 
matic interests by signaling Washington that it has other alternatives, 
should the U.S.-Chinese relationship sour. 

So intent is Russia on strengthening its ties to China that it has 
virtually dropped out of the erstwhile intensely waged Sino-Soviet ri- 
valry for influence on the Korean peninsula. With the exception of a brief 
period in the 1960s, Moscow exercised preeminent control over North 
Korea for almost forty-five years after the de facto division of Korea that 
was intended as a temporary demarcation line between Soviet and U.S. 
forces. By the late 1980s, Soviet influence had lessened significantly, as 
Gorbachev extended his “New Thinking” to improved relations with 
South Korea, in the process alienating North Korea. Although continu- 
ing to supply Pyongyang with weapons and assistance in developing its 
nuclear capability, Moscow viewed South Korea, too optimistically as it 
turned out, as a major source of economic assistance and normalized 
relations with South Korea in September 1990. Moscow preferred that 
South Korea be Russia’s main partner on the Korean peninsula, but thus 
far its hopes have remained unrequited. 

Meanwhile, China had preceded Moscow in Seoul, expanding eco- 
nomic ties after Mao Zedong’s death in September 1976 and participat- 
ing (as did the Soviet Union) in the Olympic games in South Korea in 
1988, despite Pyongyang’s opposition. Far more successfully than Mos- 
cow, Beijing has bettered relations with South Korea while retaining its 
influence in Pyongyang. Thus, even as it expands economic ties with 
South Korea, China has become North Korea’s principal trading partner. 
The contrast with Moscow’s declining or stagnating economic relation- 
ship with both Koreas is startling. In the all-important military-security 
sphere, too, Moscow is losing out to China. In September 1995, Mos- 
cow officially gave Pyongyang the required one-year notice of its inten- 
tion to terminate the 1961 Soviet—North Korean defense treaty. On the 
other hand, Chinese President Jiang Zemin stated two months later that 
Beijing does not plan to abrogate the defense treaty between China and 
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North Korea. In the short term, this may not change much in Russia’s 
relations with the two Koreas, but these developments are indicative 
that the center of political leverage is shifting even further away from 
Moscow. In the struggle between Moscow and Beijing for the position 
of “honest broker” on the Korean peninsula, China is clearly in the 
ascendancy. 

However, Moscow’s most troublesome relationship in East Asia is 
with Japan. After tentative overtures to Tokyo to settle the territorial 
issue of the disputed islands, Moscow backed away. Neither Gorbachev 
nor Yeltsin was willing or strong enough domestically to strike a bargain 
with Japan in the face of determined and influential ultranationalist op- 
position. This inability to solve the territorial issue prevents any rap- 
prochement, to say nothing of comprehensive cooperation, between the 
two countries. The issue continues to simmer. For example, on 8 Decem- 
ber 1995, the Russian embassy in Japan protested the “removal of 18th— 
19th century maps designating [the] South Kurile Islands as Russia’s” 
from a joint exhibition organized by the Russian State Library and the 
Japanese Parliamentary Library in Tokyo at the end of November, and it 
reaffirmed Russia’s ownership of the islands.!° In January 1996, the new 
Russian foreign minister, Yevgeny Primakov, publicly suggested shelv- 
ing the debate on the issue, further indicating Russia’s refusal to normal- 
ize its relationship with Tokyo and intention to pursue an exclusively 
China-oriented policy in the Asia-Pacific region." 

Given that Moscow’s grip on the loyalty of regional political leaders 
in the provinces of Sakhalin, Primorskii Krai, Magadan, and Kamchatka 
is tenuous, prudent policy is to do nothing. In the parliamentary elec- 
tions held in December 1995, the strong showing in the Russian Far East 
for ultranationalist candidates like Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Dem- 
ocratic party (LDP) put Moscow on notice that it dare not ride rough- 
shod over those who, out of expedience or conviction, resist extensive 
concessions to Japan. Disregarding the views of these regional oligarchs 
could well exacerbate separatist tendencies that could lead to the frag- 
mentation of the federation along regional lines, thus leaving Moscow in 
charge of a rump state. 

Conventional wisdom held that, when checked in Europe, Russian / 
Soviet diplomatic strategy was to push in Asia— and vice versa. In retro- 
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spect, however, this postulate has little to commend it. As archival mate- 
rial becomes available, shedding new light on the determinants of key 
decisions, Russian policy seems more akin to a loose sail than a pen- 
dulum,; it often reflected miscalculation, not missed strategic opportu- 
nity. Witness Russia’s role in triggering the Crimean War in 1853, the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904—5, and the Korean War in 1950 and its simul- 
taneous estrangement of China, Japan, and the United States in the 1970s. 
Moreover, the belt of perennially weak and vulnerable states that pre- 
vailed along Russia’s Central Asian and Asian borders for more than two 
hundred years until the end of the twentieth century is a thing of the past. 

As Russia’s ability to control itself weakens, so too will its ability to 
control Central Asia. Nonetheless, Moscow’s policy, as laid down in a 
14 September 1995 Yeltsin decree, is to reintegrate Central Asia (and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States) with Russia in economic, polit- 
ical, and military affairs, along lines that serve Russian interests and 
clearly undermine the real sovereignty of these states.!? Yet, even as 
Moscow pursues this policy and seeks Chinese cooperation against a rise 
of any form of nationalism in the region —a nationalism that it invari- 
ably calls fundamentalism out of combined crass political opportunism 
and atavistic Russian feelings of hostility to Islam — Central Asia is ex- 
panding its ability to deal independently with both Asian states and the 
broader world around it. Its trade (and not just in oil) is slowly moving 
from a dependence mainly on Russia to reliance on a broader pattern of 
integration with the world economy. Thus, Moscow’s ability to impose 
economic coercion is steadily eroding. 

Today, Russia is “the sick man of Asia” — militarily weak, systemati- 
cally in turmoil, and economically in decline. Whatever the options, and 
they are limited for the foreseeable future, Russia is more dependent on 
the behavior of others than on its own wishes. Its diminished position 
gives it little room to maneuver in Asia or in Europe. 

Still, old patterns are hard to shed. In Russian policy-making circles 
(as well as in American ones), there is an ongoing tug-of-war between 
those favoring reconciliation and cooperation and those viewing the 
former adversary as an incipient strategic rival. Russians who push inte- 
gration into the Western-dominated international economy and the es- 
tablishment of a market-oriented socioeconomic system at home con- 
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front those who see continued strategic humiliation by the United 
States, minimal diplomatic cooperation, and endless roadblocks to polit- 
ical partnership. This latter group includes many of the Eurasianist per- 
suasion who believe in greater attention to Siberia’s development and 
engagement in the Asia-Pacific region. Members of this group also think 
that the appropriate counter to U.S. policy is close cooperation with 
China. 

Russian nationalists do not see the United States showing due regard 
for Russia’s interests anywhere in Northeast Asia—neither on the 
Korean peninsula nor vis-a-vis Japan. Indeed, they note that, far from 
trying to broker a settlement of the Russo-Japanese territorial dispute, 
US. partisanship in upholding Japanese claims is undisguised, as was 
evident in early December 1995, on the very eve of Russia’s parliamentary 
elections. On that occasion, U.S. ambassador Thomas R. Pickering infu- 
riated Russian officials when, during an interview in Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 
on the island of Sakhalin, he said that the United States supported Japan 
in the dispute over the islands off northern Hokkaido — Etorofu, Kuna- 
shiri, Shikotan, and Habomais.!% On the other hand, those skeptical of 
Russia’s commitment to democracy and acceptance of the territorial sta- 
tus quo along its Far Eastern and Central Asian borders point out that its 
key aim in Northeast Asia remains severing the security relationship be- 
tween the United States and Japan, an outcome that would unhinge the 
current stable structure of power in Asia. 

Addressing himself to the confusion pervading Russia’s Asian policy, 
Konstantin Sarkisov, director of the Center for Japanese Studies of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, warned that, should a new Russian doc- 
trine for Asia, if and when it emerges, turn out to be “nothing more than 
irritation and disappointment with respect to the West, and a desire to 
set in Opposition to it a new alliance; that would signify a hopeless 
situation indeed: “There are no very brilliant prospects in the East for 
Russia if it goes there as a country that has been ill-used or rejected, and 
without some real trumps and ideas, They [Asian countries] will not 
believe in its sincerity and, what is the main thing, they are hardly likely 
to want to play along with it in opposition to the West, although the 
Asian countries have their own bones to pick with the West, especially 
the United States.” Sarkisov also cautioned against relying too much on 
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China because, in the final analysis, it is the United States that “plays a 
pivotal role in the Asia-Pacific region, being guarantor of the security 
and stability of the majority of countries in the region.”!4 

Perhaps it is too soon to write Russia off as a “has-been” in Asia. 
Location, resources, nuclear capability, and an imperial tradition warrant 
careful attention. A recovering, engaged Russia can contribute much to 
the emerging reconfiguration of power relationships in Asia. How Rus- 
sia develops will depend primarily on its own behavior, but it will also 
depend on what the United States does, or does not do, in encouraging 
Russia to move into the mainstream of developments in Asia. None of 
this will happen quickly, but, unless it does, Russia’s role in Asia will 
continue to decline, with profoundly negative consequences for its peo- 
ple and state. 
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